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W HEN we learned from the newspapers, that a bill to re- 

form the Game Laws had been introduced into parliament 
by the representative of the greatest agricultural county in 
England, had been supported by a home secretary, and tri- 
umphantly carried through the lower house; we pleased our- 
selves with the thought that, for once, at least, the aristocracy 
of Great Britain had shewn that the happiness and virtue of 
the bulk of the community were not altogether a matter of 
indifference in their eyes. They have hastened to undeceive 
us. They have shewn a commendable anxiety that the public 
may not continue long to think better of them than they de- 
serve. It has pleased our lords the peers to exercise, on the 
occasion of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill, that glorious privilege of 
crushing improvement, which has been vested in them, no doubt, 
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for wise purposes, by our happy constitution. The legislature 
of this country has once more solemnly declared, that, come 
what will of the morals, the liberties, and even the lives, of the 
great mass of the agricultural population, the amusements at 
least of the aristocracy shall not be invaded. It remains to 
be seen how this declaration will be received by the public. 
How it ought to be received is evident enough. 

To a superficial observer it might appear, that the wisdom 
and virtue to which we are thus indebted for the perpetuation 
of poaching, and (by an infallible consequence) of all other 
kinds of crime, are those of the House of Lords. More accurate 
reflection shows, that the root of the evil lies far deeper; that 
the peers have but borne their share in the triumph of 
the few over the many; and that to lay the blame upon 
them would be to throw that responsibility upon a part, which 
in justice belongs to the whole. 

In the examination which we thought it necessary to in- 
stitute in our first number into the nature and composition of 
the British aristocracy, we pointed out the manner in which the 
governing power is shared between the landed and the monied 
interests; the landed interest, however, retaining a decided 
preponderance. Had any new proof been wanted of this 
preponderance, such a proof would have been afforded by the 
fate of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill. It is well known that those 
members of both branches of the legislature, who voted against 
the bill, have belonged almost exclusively to the class of land- 
holders. The monied interest have been almost unanimous in its 
favour. The reason is obvious: the exclusive privilege which 
it was the object of the bill to take away, was a privilege 
created not for them, but against them. The whole body of 
peers are, almost without exception, landholders. Even in the 
lower house a large majority are either themselves landholders, 
or are returned by that class. In that house, however, there 
were found landholders possessed of common humanity, and of 
an ordinary share of understanding, in sufficient numbers, when 
supported by the monied interest, to turn the balance in favour 
of improvement. That it was otherwise in a house composed 
almost entirely of landholders, only proves that in the agricul- 
tural class, as in every class, the purely selfish always form a 
large majority. 

he fate of the Game bill, therefore, is a pretty conclusive 
proof, what, in this country, the landholders can do: it is also 
a pretty decisive specimen of what they will do, and such a 
specimen as, antecedently to experience, it would not have been 
very easy to anticipate. 
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1826. The Game Laws. 3 

Let us see what it is which the landholders get by these 
laws. They have a little more game to shoot, and a little more 
game to eat, than they possibly might have, if the game laws 
were amended ; and they have the privilege of sending such 
game as they have shot, and do not desire to eat, as a present, 
to an unqualified friend, under pretence of its being a rarity ; 
though all the world knows that it may be had of any poulterer 
for a few shillings. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the other side of the account ; 
and try to form some conception, though it be but an imperfect 
one, of the price which the Many pay to secure the Few in 
the enjoyment of these inestimable advantages. 

If we were writing for the “ great men,” we should descant 
upon the hardship of denying to the ‘‘ second son of a man 
of £20,000 per annum,” the liberty of shooting over his father’s 
es ate,* and refusing to the merchant or manufacturer the 
luxury of game, unless he happen to have a qualified friend 
who is able and willing to keep his table supplied. In the 
eyes of the said second son, or of the said merchant or ma- 
nufacturer, these grievances might, for aught we know, be more 
acceptable subjects of remonstrance than those which we have 
chosen ; and there have been pamphlets enough, and speeches 
enough, in which these and similar topics have been dwelt upon 
usque ad nauseam. As, however, the little men happen to out- 
number the great men in the proportion of some thousands to 
one ; and as, moreover, in our estimation, to be first tempted to 
crime, and then transported for it, with a considerable proba- 
bility of being ultimately hanged, is a greater evil than that 
of being debarred from the pleasure of shooting, or the pleasure 
of eating, a partridge; we shall leave these last-mentioned 
privations to the generous indignation of would-be sportsmen, 
and of aldermen, with their associate speech-makers and 
pamphlet-makers. Our objection to the Game Laws rests 
upon a different ground. The class of evils to which we 
shall direct the attention of our readers, are so immeasurably 
superior in magnitude, that we cannot think it worth while to 
insist upon any others. 

‘ That among the poorer classes in the game-preserving dis- 
tricts, the crime of poaching is almost universal, and that the 
habitual poacher almost constantly ends by being a thief, are 
facts unhappily so notorious, that to adduce any proofs in sup- 
port of them isa labour which may be spared. It 1s instructive, 





* See Mr. Secretary Peel’s speech, Parliamentary Debates, March 11th, 
824. 
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however, to mark the acute sense which is entertained of these 
evils by those who, in their capacity of magistrates, are best 
able to appreciate their magnitude and extent. 


* The receipt to make a poacher,’ says lord Suffield [p. 22] ‘ will be 
found to contain a very few and simple ingredients, which may be met 
with in every game county in England. Search out (and you need 
not go far) a poor man with a large family, ora poor man single, having 
his natural sense of right and wrong, and as much more as he was 
taught before he was seven or ten years old; let him absent himself 
from church, or go to sleep when he is there ; give him little more than 
a natural disinclination to work ; let him exist in the midst of lands where 
the game is preserved; keep him cool in the winter, by allowing him 
insufficient wages to purchase fuel ; let him feel hungry upon the small 
spare pittance of parish relief; and if he be not a poacher, it will only 
be by the blessing of God. In the poacher thus easily concocted, my 
experience justifies me in asserting, that we have at least a fair promise, 
if not the absolute certainty, of an ultimately accomplished villain.’ 

‘The extent and progress of the evil,’ says the able author of the 
letters on the Game Laws [p. 6] ‘ cannot be conceived by those who are 
not conversant with the lower ranks in the country villages. From ex- 
tensive observation and inquiry, I believe in my conscience, that it is 
not too much to assert, that three fourths of the crimes which bring so 
many poor men to the gallows, have their first origin in the evil and 
irregular habits, NECESSARILY introduced by the almost irresistible 
temptations held out, in consequence of the prohibitions of the Game 
Laws, to a nightly breach of their enactments. This I can safely de- 
clare of my own knowledge—that of the numerous country villages with 
which I am acquainted, NoT ONE exists in which the profligate and 
licentious characters may not trace the first and early corruption of their 
habits to this cause. The experience of every impartial magistrate, of 
every judge of assize, will fortify this assertion; many, indeed, have 
openly declared it.’ 

This state of things, dreadful as it is, the situation in which 
the country labourer is placed, might of itself have led us to 
anticipate. ‘ 

It is well known that, over a great part of England, the 
common agricultural labourer, by the most incessant toil, can 
scarcely earn more than nine-pence or a shilling a day. In 
comparison with this the gains of the poacher must be enormous. 
A gang of poachers has been known to take as much as three 
sacks of game in one night.* At however low a price game 
may occasionally have been sold, the dividend of each poacher 
upon a booty like this must have been ample. The pursuit is 
not only no toil, but a positive pleasure; the risk of detection 





* See the evidence of Daniel Bishop, before the Committee of the House 
of Commons. 
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is little or nothing; for though an habitual poacher probably is 
in most cases ultimately discovered, the chances are many to 
one against the detection of any individual act. The same 
feelings which guard the honesty of the poor man on other 
occasions, have no existence here ; for nothing is more notorious 
than that the taking of game is regarded as no crime, either by 
the offenders themselves, or by their neighbours. A little wire and 
string are the only materials required; and the facilities which 
exist for the immediate disposal of game can only be appreciated 
by those who have read the minutes of evidence taken before 
the committee of the House of Commons. Is it not, then, much 
more wonderful that any should resist such temptations, than 
that so many should yield to them ? 

If, by frequent and undetected repetition, the poor man has 
acquired a habit of trusting either wholly or in part to the illegal 
traffic for his subsistence ; the first time that by accident or 
precaution he is prevented from obtaining his usual supply of 
game, he is averse to return to that life of toil which he has 
abandoned, and unable, perhaps, if his practices are suspected, 
to obtain employment were he to seek it. Inured now to the 
breach of the laws, he no longer regards the violation even of 
acknowledged property in the same light as before ; what little 
scruple he has, soon yields to the pressure of necessity, and the 
orchard, the hen-roost, or the sheep-fold becomes the next ob- 
ject of his depredations. His illicit pursuits, too, bring him 
into contact with other characters of greater experience in 
crime ; with poachers of longer standing than himself, and of 
more depraved habits ; with thieves by profession, who, in the 
exercise of their calling, do not neglect a line of business at once 
so easy and so safe. 

‘ The thieves who become poachers,’ says lord Suffield [p. 26] ‘ united 
with the poaciiers who become thieves, are usually those who lead the 
gangs whose bloody and ferocious deeds are so frequently recorded 
during the winter months in all the newspapers of the day. These 
desperadoes provide guns and other instruments, the materiel for 
poaching—they hire (the fact falls within my own immediate know- 
ledge) poor men, generally upon the same wages, or very little more, 
than are paid by the game-preserver to his night-watchers—they disci- 
pline these unhappy mercenaries in the exercise of their calling—they 
sometimes claim the whole of the booty—offer their mighty protection, 
and often actually do pay the penalties, if any novice should get into 
trouble by detection in a trivial offence on some other occasion; and 
finally, they undertake to dispose of the game with safety and profit, 
whenever it suits the convenience of the young beginner to produce any.’ 











Under such tuition it is not necessary to trace the progress 
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of the unhappy novice from crime to crime. He who knows 
the first steps, can imagine the last. 
if, on the other hand, he be detected, he is imprisoned for one 

two, or three months, with or without hard labour, as the 
caprice or re of the game-preserving magistrate, who sits 
in judgment in his own cause, may dictate. If things were so 
ordered in an English gaol, that imprisonment should have the 
effect of making a man better, instead of worse, this temporary 
suspension of his illegal pursuits, and separation from his guilty 
associates, might be made the means of saving him from de- 
struction. After he had endured, or while he was enduring, his 
allotted quantum of punishment, pains might be taken to era- 
dicate his mischievous habits, to implant good ones in their 
stead, and to send him forth an altered man. This is what 
might be done, if prisons were what they might be made. To 
all who know what English prisons are, it is unnecessary to say, 
that their effects are precisely the reverse. There is nothing, 
even in the best of them, which deserves the name of reformatory 
discipline. Nothing is done to make the prisoner better; and 
when there is nothing doing to make him better, it is pretty 
certain, that there is enough doing to make him worse. Ha- 
bituated to the society of criminals, he not only becomes 
prepared for the perpetration of any villainy, but learns from his 
associates the most skilful modes of committing crime and 
eluding detection. On leaving prison, he finds himself shut 
out from all decent means of obtaining a livelihood ; those to 
whom he once looked for employment have learned from. ex- 
perience what sort of characters the discipline of an English 
gaol turns out upon society ; his imprisonment, instead of being 
the instrument of his reformation, is the badge of his infamy, 
and an effectual bar to his ever retracing his steps, and quitting 
the path which leads from crime to crime, from punishment 
to pam and terminates in premature death. 

his may suffice for a general sketch of the progress of 
village criminality. Particular instances, without number, might 
be selected from the works before us, if particular instances 
could give any additional certainty to general facts so unhap- 
ply notorious. 

aniel Bishop, one of the principal officers of the Bow-street 
Police Office, said on his examination, 


*“ T think within four months there have been twenty-one transported 
that I have been at the taking of, and through one man turning evi- 
dence in each case, and without that they could not have been identified ; 
the game-keepers could not, or would not, identify them.” 

*“ You detected some men in Dorsetshire; how far did they come? 
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—Sixteen miles, the whole of the village from which they were taken 
were hers; the constable of the village, and the shoemaker, and 
other inhabitants of the village.” 

* “ Does not the poacher become frequently, what he does not allow 
himself in the first instance to be, a thief ?>—Yes ; they go on from step 
to step; I had a case at Bishop's Stortford, where they began with 
poaching and went on to thieving ; and one was hanged, and there were 
seven or eight transported for life.” 

*« Have you ever heard from any of the poachers that they have 
been concerned in other robberies >—Yes, I have ; poaching is the first 
step to all depredations ; if they are disappointed in poaching, they will 
go on and rob hen-roosts, or break into any farmer’s house, or steal a 
sheep, they have told me that.” ’ 


Mr. John Stafford, chief clerk at the Bow-street office, 
being asked whether he was acquainted with any cases of par- 
ticular atrocity, answered ; 


‘“ Tthink one of the worst cases that I recollect, and that was a 
pretty early one (in the year 1816), was the case in Gloucestershire, 
where there was a large gang thoroughly organized, and bound together 
with secret oaths, that attacked the-keepers belonging to the Berkeley 
estate, near Berkeley castle. Vickery, who was a very intelligent officer, 
was sent down upon that occasion, and from his exertions and the assis- 
tance he met with in the neighbourhood, he was enabled to bring the 
whole gang, or pretty nearly so, to justice. It consisted of about twenty ; 
there were thirteen or fourteen of them, I think, tried and convicted of the 
murder. A man of the name of William Ingram, one of the principal 
keepers, was shot dead upon the spot ; another of the keepers had an 
eye shot out ; another was shot through the knee ; and several of them 
were dangerously wounded. A man of the name of Allen, who was a 
farmer, and also a collector of rates or taxes in the parish, and looked 
upon as a respectable man, was at the head of that gang ; and Allen was 
executed with a man of the name of Penny, who was a labourer, and 
was supposed to be the man that actually shot the game-keeper who was 
killed ; the other offenders were all transported for life. And after 
that a young man, who was a lawyer or a lawyer’s clerk in some village 
adjoining, and who had administered the oath to those people to bind 
them together, was also tried and transported ; it turned out that he 
swore them upon a Ready Reckoner, but the court took that as sufficient, 
it having the effect to bind them.” 

*** Was the union of these men solely for the purpose of poaching ? 
—Solely for the purpose of poaching in that instance, and the offence 
arose in the act of poaching. About the same time, I rather think a 
little before that, there were two men executed at Chelmsford ; their 
offence was not committed in the act of poaching, but they certainly 
commenced their career by being poachers. There was a shoemaker of 
the name of Trigg, who lived at a little village called Berden, in Essex, 
who was shot......... Vickery and Bishop were sent down, and I went 
afterwards myself to direct them, and after a little time they succeeded in 
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apprehending two men whose names were Turner and Pratt ; they were 
apprehended at Bishop’s Stortford, and the number of implements that 
were found in the possession of these two men, exceeded any thing I 
ever heard of or saw before. It was astonishing the number of picklock 
keys they had, also wires, snares, every thing for the carrying on the 
combined operations of poachers and thieves......... Both were convicted 
and executed for the murder ; and one of these men himself told me, 
that he had all his misfortunes to blame himself for, from originally 
commencing poacher ; that poaching led them out at nights, and into 
bad company ; that when they went out to get game, if they were disap- 
pointed in getting game, they would take poultry sometimes, and sheep ; 
and that sometimes, rather than go home without any thing, they would 
break open houses ; and it was in the breaking open of this shoemaker’s 
shop, that the man was shot in coming down to prevent the act ; each 
charged the other with the actual commission of the murder, but they 
admitted they were both present.” 

*« Were these people at the time connected with poaching, and was 
poaching one of their occupations >—Certainly.” 

«From the result of your information, has it appeared to you, that 
thieves and poachers are frequently connected together in the country, 
and that they are frequently the same persons?—I think that very soon 
after men become poachers, they either become thieves or are led into 
connection with them. I think that many men, perhaps, would not 
have been thieves if they had not previously become poachers.” ’ 

Mr. Page, a Surrey magistrate, whose evidence to this point 
is particularly valuable, because he is hostile to any alteration 
in the law, says ‘“‘I conceive that poachers are all poultry 
stealers and sheep stealers also.” 

Mr. William Peel, another opponent of the bill, stated in 
Parliament, that one fourth of all the commitments in England 
were on account of offences against the game laws. 

The return made to the House of Commons shews that the 
number of persons in prison for such offences, in England and 
Wales, on the 24th February 1825, amounted to 581. 

And lastly, Mr, Secretary Péel, in his place in Parliament, 
declared, that the commitments for this class of offences, during 
the last six or seven years, had exceeded 9000 ; being consider- 
ably more than 1200 annually. 

When we consider that, at least, eleven-twelfths of these 
unfortunate persons, from the loss of character which they 
suffered by being thrown into gaol, and the habits which they 
acquired while + dog became, by a sort of moral necessity, con- 
firmed and accomplished depredators, and the majority in all 
— ended their career in New South Wales, in the 

ulks, or on the gallows, we may form some faint conception of 
the amount of evil which is annually inflicted upon the commu- 
nity by the game laws. And for what purpose ? 
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Let us concede to the advocates of these laws, all which they 
could ask. Let us grant that the end and object for which all this 
misery is a nth is not the mere maintenance of an exclusive 
penelogs- Let us grant that the measures nen by Mr. Stuart 

Vortley would Sauhes extirpate the breed of game. This, 
at least, is the maximum of its mischievousness, the very “‘ head 
and front of its offending ;” and if it did so much, it could not 
well do more. Now, is there any one, we ask, whose love of 
partridge is so strong, or his love of his fellow creatures so weak, 
that if a had to choose between depriving himself of the former, 
and inflicting all the evils, which we have attempted to 
delineate, upon the latter, he would feel so much as a moment’s 
hesitation in making his choice? Or if our great landholders 
be such persons, have they any reason to complain of any one 
for holding them up to hatred and contempt ? 

The end of property, as of all other human institutions, is, or 
ought tobe,no otherthan the genéral good. If the existenceof any 
ra pipe kind of property be contrary to the general good, that 

ind of property ought not to exist. If the existence of game, 
and the existence of all this crime and misery, be necessarily 
concomitant, a reward ought to be offered for every head of 
game till the whole breed be extinct. Nor have there been 
wanting men who have had honesty enough and courage 
enough to avow such a doctrine, inthe very face of an assembly of 
landholders. Lord Milton* “ thought the House had nothing 
to do with the effect which the bill might have, either as to the 
increase or the diminution of game. It was not the duty of par- 
liament to provide for the amusement of country gentlemen, but 
to legislate for the preservation of the morals of the country.” 
Lord Suffield, whose benevolence and manliness form so strik- 
ing, and, to him, so honourable a contrast with the cowardice, 
the bigotry, and the selfishness, which fill the benches around 
him, declared in the House of Lords (February 20, 1824) that 
“so enormous were the evils produced by the present system, 
that he would give his support to the proposed alteration, 
though its effect were to be, to sweep every head of game from 
the face of the earth.”+ 

According to Mr. William Peel, indeed, even the extirpation 
of game would not put an end to those evils, of which the 
existence of game is positively proved to be the cause. “ Be- 
cause if there were no poachers, there would not cease to be cri- 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, May 31st, 1824. 
+ Lord Normanby also said on one occasion, in the House of Commons, 
that he wished there was not a head of game in England. 
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minals. After a few years, when the occupation of poachers 
should be destroyed, was it supposed that these men would 
return to the habits of honest industry?” We never met with 
any one who supposed that because there were no poachers, 
there would cease to be criminals; nor did we ever meet with 
any one who supposed, that if there were no murderers, there 
would, for that reason, cease to be criminals. As little, how- 
ever, did we ever meet with any one, who argued from thence, 
that it was not desirable there should cease to be murderers ; 
or that it was not worth while to make a considerable sacrifice, 
if by any sacrifice this object could be attained. That they 
who have grown old in the crimes to which they were first 
allured by the temptations arising out of the game laws, might 
not cease to be criminals under any laws, is probable enough. 
But if the dreadful evils which these laws have produced in 
time past cannot now be remedied, even by the abolition of the 
laws, does it follow that they should not be prevented from 
continuing to produce evils equally dreadful in time to come ? 
If it be proved, and the reader can judge for himself whether 
it be so, that poaching is, to an enormous extent, the cause of 
other crimes, that cause to which they owe their existence, and 
but for which, they would not have been; the truism, 
that “‘ because there were no poachers, there would not cease 
to be criminals,” will avail the country gentlemen very little. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill is an experiment, and ought to be 
considered as such. It is an experiment to ascertain, whether 
it be possible to have the pleasures of game, without the evils 
of poaching. Granting that its success is doubtful; granting 
that its promoters have failed of making it perfectly certain 
thet it would really produce all the good which they anticipate ; 
av. this exculpate those by whom the bill has been thrown 
out? No! If they, who have forbidden this experiment, had 
instituted any other experiment which might afford a better 
chance of mitigating the evil—if, objecting to this mode, 
they had pointed out any other mode by which their amuse- 
ments might be reconciled with the happiness and virtue of 
their countrymen,—something more might have been said 
for their benevolence as well as for their wisdom. But if they 
who have so strenuously resisted this alteration, are as stre- 
nuous in their resistance to every alteration in that system 
which is the cause of such unspeakable evils; if they oppose 
this plan, only as they oppose every plan by which their 
exclusive privileges are to be curtailed; then are they ac- 
countable for all the misery which is produced, for all the lives 
which are sacrificed, by the direct or indirect consequences of 
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the system; and whatever appellation is due to the man who, 
for a paltry gratification, knowingly and wilfully inflicts the 
greatest conceivable evils upon hundreds and thousands of his 
countrymen, that appellation properly belongs to them. 

The alterations proposed to be made in the existing game 
laws by Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill are principally three: 1. to 
legalize the sale of game. 2. to abolish qualifications. 3. to 
render game the private property of the person on whose land 
it is killed. 

Of the first two of these proposed changes, we unequivocally 
approve; and of the principle of the third, though we disap- 
prove of some of the details. 

It is against the first proposition, to legalize the sale of game, 
that the enemies of the bill have mainly directed their opposi- 
tion. Let us hear what can be said for them on this point, by 
the ablest of their advocates. 

‘I must be allowed,’ says Mr. Bankes, ‘ to insert a short extract 
from lord Suffield’s pamphlet. ‘Few persons, I am apt to think,” says 
his lordship, “‘ are aware of the sum it costs to rear pheasants. I have 
seen a very accurate calculation, made upon a series of years, for one of 
the best stocked estates in the kingdom, and computing at the very 
lowest rate, it appears that every pheasant killed thereon, has cost the 
proprietor twenty shillings.” ‘TI suggest, then,’ continues Mr. Bankes, 
‘that if the proprietor attempts to undersell the poacher, supposing 
game to be sold at the same rate at which it stands at this day, as be~ 
tween poulterer and poacher, viz. for pheasants, sometimes no more than 
one shilling a head, he, the proprietor, will lose nineteen shillings a 
head upon every item of his dealings, and this on the very lowest rate 
of computation: the idea of underselling, therefore, is absurd, and 
some other principle of excluding poachers from the market must be 
fixed upon, or the subject will not bear a grave consideration ; for, ad- 
mitting that the profit of the poacher were reduced far below even the 
low quotation which I have above made, if he gained only one penny a 
head, and subjected the landed proprietor, his competitor, to a loss of 
nineteen shillings and eleven pence farthing, still, is it not clear, that 
he would poach and sell to advantage? the prime cost of the phea- 
sants to the poacher being the expense of a little wire and string ; a 
cheap and durable material! of the value of his time and trouble, I 
say nothing, for it is admitted that he is allured by an innate love of 
the sport, which is the common property of our nature ; no wonder, 
therefore, if he shall unwillingly forego a course of life, which com- 
bines profit with amusement ; and, in whatever ratio the profit may de- 
crease, the amusement is still the same: he will pursue it, therefore, 
so long as the produce will barely feed and maintain him.’—>p. 7. 


Now this, we own, might appear very plausible, did we not 
happen to possess positive proof directly in the teeth of it. 
The evidence taken before the committee establishes, that a 
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considerable proportion of the game which is sold in London, 
is even now received from the rightful owners. One poulterer 
says, that he draws one third of his supply from that source. 
Another, that he has had upwards of 400 head of game per 
week from a qualified person. Another, that he has had two 
hampers, or three hampers, a day, from noblemen. 

‘I have heard,’ says lord Suffield, ‘ from a friend, on whose veracity 
I can place the most perfect reliance, of a nobleman who did send his 
game to a poulterer. The poulterer returned him in exchange a certain 
quantity of poultry, for which, without this set-off, he would most 
unquestionably have been paid in cash. From another friend, equally 
entitled to credit, I have heard of another nobleman who actually did 
sell his game to a London dealer, and was annually paid for it in money. 
From a third friend, whom I believe as implicitly as the two former, I 
have heard of a country magistrate who now annually pockets from three 
to five hundred pounds by the sale of his game.........An exampie has 
fallen within my own knowledge, of a proposal made by a London 
dealer, to take all the game a gentleman, possessing a large estate well 
furnished, might choose to send him. And what renders the matter 
still more singular, and still more illustrative of the fact, that such con- 
tracts are common—the party applied to was a gentleman whose cha- 
racter was of a kind to render his entering upon such a traffic utterly 
improbable, and the dealer had not the slightest knowledge of him, 
either personally or by intercourse of business. I ask, then—I con- 
fidently ask, is it reasonable to suppose that such a proposal as this 
could be made to a gentleman, unless the professed dealer in game had 
some reason to think it would be accepted? And what reason could he 
have for thinking it would be accepted in this instance, but the positive 
knowledge of similar transactions.’—p. 14. 

Proprietors, then, in considerable numbers, do sell their game, 
and find poulterers to buy it, even under the present law, 
under which it is alike punishable to deal with the lawful 
proprietor, and with the poacher; notwithstanding, too, that 
the game which the gentlemen send, being mostly shot, is 
usually in worse condition than the snared game of the poacher. 
There could not well be a more complete practical refutation of 
Mr. Bankes’s nineteen shilling argument. If a proprietor can 
afford to sell his pheasants* contrary to law, he can afford to 
sell them according to law. 

We have reason to believe, that lord Suffield’s estimate of the 
cost of rearing pheasants is greatly above the mark.+ Be this, 








* See the evidence of L. M., porter at an inn, from which we learn, that 
even pheasants are sold by the proprietors in the same way as other game. 
+ Extract from the evidence of L. M., porter at an inn :—~‘‘ What is the 
lowest price you ever take for pheasants?—About a —a or eighteen- 


pence a-piece ; it has been so low this season, at times, that gentlemen 
who send me game have written to me to say, that the prices were so low, 
it scarcely paid them for feeding.” 
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however, as it may; game is an article, the price of which is 
not regulated by its cost of production. It is killed for amuse- 
ment, and not for profit. If so many landholders are willing 
to rear egg at so enormous a cost, for the mere amuse- 
ment, when they are not permitted to send them to market at 
all, it is not very likely that, if the sale were legalized, they 
would cease to rear them, because, in addition to the amuse- 
ment, they could only obtain five shillings a head for them, and 
not twenty. 

As we are anxious to make every possible concession to our 
opponents, we will suppose that the object for which game is 
preserved, is not the pleasure of killing it, but the pleasure of 
giving it away ; a pleasure which would cease, when the game 
itself ceased to be, or rather to be called, a rarity; and that the 
game-preserver would no longer incur so great an expense merely 
for the amusement of shooting. What then? The worst that 
could happen, is, that there would be no preserves, no feeding, 
no artificial multiplication of game. Whatever might be the 
case with the game which is fed and preserved, it cannot be said 
of the game which flies about and finds subsistence for itself, 
that the cost of its production is nineteen or twenty shillings. 
Of such game the cost of production is really nothing; and 
what Mr. Bankes says of the thief, may be said, with equal 
truth, of the proprietor, that “ even the lowest price must 
always bring in more than he gave.” The sum total, then, of the 
greatest evil, which, under any possible circumstances, could 
arise from the measure, is, that there would be no more battues, 
and that gentlemen would be under the necessity of resigning 
themselves to the hard fate of killing, like their fathers before 
them, twenty or thirty birds in a day, instead of four or 
five hundred. We cannot say that we think them much 
to be pitied ; we have no sensibility to spare for this kind of 
distress ; and even if the worst fears of the country gentlemen. 
were realized, if an end were put, for good and all, to game-pre- 
serving, we are inclined to suspect that the sun would continue 
to rise and set, very much as usual. Such a consummation, 
—_ is rather to be wished than dreaded; for experience 

as proved, that if there be one passion, more. than another, 
which, when once it takes possession of a man, has a tendency 
to extinguish in his mind every spark of humanity, and to make 
him inflict, without remorse, for the sake of a selfish gratifica- 
tion, the most immeasurable evils upon his fellow-creatures, it 
is the passion of game-preserving ; ‘ the very mention,” it has 
been truly said, “ of hares and partridges in the country, too 
often puts an end to common humanity and common sense.” 
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But we are told, that, if game were made saleable, no penalty 
could be inflicted upon any one for having it in his possession, 
and the principal means of detecting poachers would thus be 
po 


‘ If game is made saleable,’ says Mr. Bankes [p. 26], ‘ it may, by 

ssibility, form part of the provision of the bill which makes it so, that 
ieensed brokers alone shall deal it forth to the public, and that qualified 
persons alone shall be the first suppliers of it ; but, that there should be 
any qualification or license required for the buyer, is of course out of the 
question ; that which every man may buy, it follows of consequence, 
every man must have a right to hold in possession, unmolested and 
uncontrolled ; consequently, when the proposed law shall have passed, if 
the poacher shall succeed in taking his prey from the trap or wire un- 
noticed, his danger is at an end; if questioned, the law will have 
furnished him with an answer; nay, how shall the law allow of his 
being questioned? unless, indeed, under such suspicious circumstances 
relative to time or place, as would justify the detention of a man under 
the same circumstances, who might have fowls or any other articles of 
property about him; but in such cases the detention is solely intended 
to give opportunity for an owner to come forward, and if no owner shall 
appear, the suspected party is necessarily discharged. With respect to 
game, sinee it cannot be identified, ownership of course cannot be proved ; 
a game-keeper, who should attempt to swear to the bulk or plumage of 
his master’s pheasants, would he not be laughed at bya jury? It 
will be of no avail, therefore, to commit a man, though you should meet 
him not far from your own preserves, with part of your patrimony, 
ratione soli, peeping from his ae ; for, unless by his own confession, 
he never can be convicted. Will it be said—Oh! but a poor man—a 
pauper—a man who has no means—a man who cannot have bought ; 
we may convict him: What? convict him of being poor!’ 


It is a very trite adage, that prevention is better than cure. 
If you cannot go to the root of the evil, it is the next best 
thing, but only the next best, to lop off the branches. So far 
as regards those who poach for gain, it is sufficiently proved 
that the motive to poaching would be taken away, if the sale of 
game was legalized, since they would be undersold by the 
rightful owner. It is of very little consequence, therefore, so 
far as they are concerned, whether the facilities of detection 
would be increased or diminished. What itis not a man’s interest 
to do, he will not do, whether the facilities of detection be great or 
small. It is only with respect to those who poach for sport, 
that the means of detection need to be attended to, hat 
proportion this class of poachers bears to the whole, it is im- 
possible to guess—it can only be proved by experiment. We 
may be permitted to doubt, however, whether the penalty 
against unqualified persons haying game in their possession, be 
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the chief, or anything like the chief, security against poaching. 
“ Poachers,” says Mr. Secretary Peel,* “ are much more fre- 
quently convicted for being detected in the act of killing game 
than for-having game in their possession. It appenten from a 
return of persons convicted for having game in their possession, 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Dorsetshire, and Sussex, that they bore no 
proportion to those convicted for being found out at night in 
the act of destroying game.” In fact, as we have already ob- 
served, and as is fully proved by the Minutes of Evidence, the 
facilities for the immediate disposal of game are such, that 
unless from mismanagement, it can very rarely happen to a 
poncnor to be found with game in his possession, unless the game- 

eepers have the good fortune to catch him immediately after 
he shot it, or iaken it out of the snare. It would still be 
punishable, in any but persons legally entitled to game, or their 
game-keepers, to possess snares, or any other engines for the 
destruction of game, excepta gun. To be found out at night 
with a gun, unless for sufficient reasons assigned, might also be 
punishable. 

We have hitherto contented ourselves with pointing out the 
specific evils arising out of the prohibition of the sale of game, 
and have abstained from insisting upon the general argument, 
that all laws, which are practically inoperative, should be re- 
pealed. Yet this is an argument which the supporters of the 
existing laws would find it extremely difficult to answer. “ If 
laws,” says Mr. Secretary Peel, “ stand upon our Statute Book 
which are practically evaded and violated every day ; this is of 
itself a sufficient reason for their repeal—the constant violation 
of laws is a bad example. And by whom are these laws vio- 
lated ? In general, by those whose duty it is to enforce the laws 
of the country. It often happens that a gentleman who is oc- 
cupied during the morning in enforcing the laws, himself sets 
the example of violating them in a subsequent part of the day.” 

The extent to which these laws are violated needs not to be 
dwelt upon, for it is sufficiently known. Suffice it to say, that 
one poulterer says, he would undertake to provide every family 
in London with a dish of game on the same day ; another, that 
he would engage to supply the whole House of Commons, with- 
out the least difficulty, twice a week for the whole season ; and 
a third, that he sells on the average 500 head per week for about 
three months in the season, and has sold upwards of 1200 head 





* Parliamentary Debates, 11th March, 1824.—We quote the debates of 
1824, because, when this article was written, those of 1825 had not been 
published in an authoritative form. 
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in the course of a single week. It appears, indeed, that almost 
the only person who is ever prevented, by the existing laws, 
from selling game, is the rightful owner. For the end for which 
they were designed, no laws can be more completely and noto- 
riously inefficacious. For the end of securing to the thief 
almost a monopoly of the market, they are unfortunately to a 
great degree effectual. 

On the subject of qualifications, but little needs be said ; the 
state of the law under this head is too ridiculous to require any 
exposure. Let the reader who wishes to know it in all its ab- 
surdity, turn to Mr. Secretary Peel’s humorous description. 
For what reason should not the poorest man in the Kingdom be 
at liberty to kill game, if invited by the owner of it? except 
in so far as it might be expedient to make this privilege a source 
of revenue, by requiring the payment of a certain tax for a 
game certificate. There cannot be a more unobjectionable 
subject of taxation; and the only restriction necessary to be 
observed (a restriction applicable to all other taxes) is, not to 
raise the tax so high as to afford an adequate motive for its 
evasion. 

To the general principle of vesting the property of game 
in the owner of the soil on which it is found, there can, 
as it appears to us, be no valid objection. It has, indeed, 
been said, that, inasmuch as the produce of the soil which 
the game feeds on, belongs to the occupier, and inasmuch as 
it is just that the game should be the property of him at 
whose expense it is maintained, therefore, the ownership of 
game should be vested in the occupier, and not in the landlord ; 
a question, in reality, of mere form, and not of substance, since 
in whatever way this matter might be regulated, the terms of 
the lease would be adjusted accordingly. The tenant, of course, 
would be willing to give a considerable additional rent, for the 
power of destroying, and the right of appropriating game. On 
the other hand, if the landlord chose to reserve to himself the 
exercise of the same privileges, either conjointly with his tenant 
or exclusively (as he now reserves the right of sporting over 
the land), he would also, as a matter of course, make a pro- 
portional abatement of rent. 

So much for the principles of the bill. Details are foreign to 
our present purpose. We shall not, therefore, take up the time 
of our readers by examining, whether the subordinate arrange- 
ments might or might not be improved. We trust that we have 
sufficiently established the general expediency of the measure. 

There is scarcely any thing so bad, as not to have its use ; 
and however bad a thing may appear on the whole, nevertheless 
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in a fair estimate of its character, such uses as it may have, 
ought not to be omitted. Even the Game Laws, it must be ac- 
knowledged, have their uses ; and it is but just that these should 
be taken for as much as they are worth. Accordingly, near the 
commencement of this article, we made an enumeration of as 
many of them as at that time occurred to us; which seemed 
chiefly to consist in affording to honourable gentlemen a few 
additional pheasants and partridges, to be consumed at their 
own tables, or despatched (with compliments) to their friends. 
We omitted, however, to notice one highly important use, of 
which, to say the truth, we were not, at the time, apprized ; 
but, having since received information of it, fairness requires 
that we should afford it a place in our pages. That our readers 
may not suppose it to be the work of our invention, we inform 
them that it rests on no less authority than that of a writer in 
the Sporting Magazine, under the-signature of ‘‘ Nimrod,” who, 
we are told, is regarded as a sort of oracle by the sporting world; 
and that the person to whom, according to Nimrod, mankind are 
indebted for the idea, is “ a large landed proprietor, a magistrate 
for two counties, a preserver of game” (this we could have 
guessed) “and a member of parliament of more than twenty 
years standing.” 


‘I am one of those,” says this preserver of game, “ who think that 
evil alone does not result from poaching. The risk poachers run from 
the dangers that beset them, added to their occupation being carried on 
in cold dark nights, begets a hardihood of frame, and contempt of danger, 
that is not without its value. I never heard or knew of a poacher being 
acoward. They all make good soldiers, and military men are well aware, 
that two or three men, in each troop or company, ‘of bold and enter- 
prizing spirits, are not without their effect on their comrades. Keepers 
are all brave men, and willingly subject themselves to great perils to 
preserve their employer's property.’ 

What a pity that the good old English practice of highway 
robbery has of late years so lamentably declined ; a misfortune 
for which we are in some measure indebted to the mistaken 
policy of our ancestors, who most unwisely laid hold of every 

ighwayman they could catch, and hanged him.’ Had they 
been gifted with a tithe of the wisdom which falls to the lot of a 
modern game-preserver, they would have joyfully embraced the 
opportunity of recruiting the army with such undaunted spirits ; 
in which case the highway might very probably, to the great 
advantage of the state, have remained a nursery for soldiers to 
this day. Bereft of this resource, the squires are now compelled 
to betake themselves to the poachers; who, if they are not high- 
waymen, are something very nearly as bad. 
VOL. Vi" W. R. Cc 
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Considering the vast importance of an army to Great Britain, 
it would be squeamishness to find fault with the morality of 
filling the country with bloodshed and murder, in order to make 
good soldiers; since, after all, it is not much worse than impress- 
ment, which, however, we do not remember to have ever heard 
so ingeniously defended. But we submit that, if to the training 
of a good soldier it be indispensably necessary that he be en- 
gaged, once a week, or thereabouts, in a nightly affray, means 
might be found of securing to him this inestimable advantage 
without the expense of so much crime and so much wretchedness 
tothe community. Instead of fighting against the gamekeepers, 
these future heroes might be set to fight against one another : a 
battle-royal might be held, if deemed requisite, every “ cold, 
dark night”’ in the season; with the assistance of a drill-serjeant, 
they might be put in the way of destroying one another scienti- 
fically, which would at all events be a point gained ; and if an 
adequate motive were found wanting, when pheasants and par- 
tridges were no longer to be the reward of their toils, parliament 
could not decently refuse an annual grant, to promote so laudable 
anend. Or if it be the pains and penalties of poaching, rather 
than the nightly affrays, which beget that “contempt of danger,” 
so highly prized by this sporting philanthropist, we would 


suggest the sending down commissioners, once = pete into every 


village, there to call together all the able-bodied men in the 
neighbourhood, for the purpose of drawing lots, which of them 
should be hanged or transported. This scheme (besides being 
fairer than the present system) would have a twofold operation, 
and, indeed, in every supposable case, could not but prove 
highly advantageous, since if it failed in producing “ hardihood 
and contempt of danger,” it would have the opposite advantage 
of striking a salutary terror into the lower classes. There is 
indeed, as we are informed by the same authority, “a certain 
canting party in the House of Commons, who want to appear 
better than their neighbours ; and, in affectation of finer feelings, 
would soon, if left to themselves, alter the beid and manly cha- 
racter of this country” (of the poachers, we presume) “ but I 
hope they will never succeed:” these persons who “ want 
to appear better than their neighbours,” for which insolent wish 
they deserve to be hunted out of respectable society, will be apt 
to start, as an objection to the proposed plan, that it involves the 
shedding of innocent blood , but if it be necessary that a certain 
number of our countrymen should be annually hanged, pour 
encourager les autres, we conceive that it is better to take hold 
of the first man you meet, and hang him out of hand, than to 
= till he shoots a gamekeeper, and then hang him for the 
offence. 
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The arguments of the landed gentlemen against Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s bill, are not all of them, it may be sup- 

osed, of the force of that last mentioned; several of them, 
toil are curious, and characteristic. Thus, Mr. William 
Peel’s “ great objection to the bill was, that it would destroy 
the noble amusement of fox-hunting; for when to the other 
inducements to destroy foxes, the occupier of land had the 
additional one of preserving his game, the race would soon be 
extinct.” If this be fox-hunting morality, truly fox-hunters 
seem to be blessed with an easy conscience. 

Mr. Lockhart was of opinion, that “ qualifications had their 
value; they afforded inducements to the acquisition of learning 
and honour, and to the perseverance necessary to attain the 
stations which conferred them. They were cheap incentives to 
exertion.” Mr. Lockhart seems to imagine that learning and 
honour, like waifs and estrays,.are perquisites which attach 
themselves to the lord of the manor. 

Mr. Horace Twiss objected to legalizing the sale of game, 
because “ its tendency would be, te degrade the country gentle- 
men into hucksters.” This being said of those who without 
any scruple sell the consciences of their tenants at every elec- 
tion, either for money or for power, is not a little ridiculous ; but 
it seems that a man then only becomes a huckster, when he 
sells that which is his own, Yet we never heard that country 
gentlemen felt any invincible aversion to selling their timber, or 
any other part of the produce of the land. 

Mr. William Peel “ was surprised that his honourable friend, 
the member for Yorkshire, who was so little of a reformer in 
ow should have disposed in so radical a manner of the 

ame Laws, by a bill which would annihilate all the Game Laws 
in the country.” Itis, indeed, but too plain, that this is the 
first step towards the subversion of the social fabric; and had 
Mr. Stuart Wortley succeeded in carrying his bill for the anni- 
hilation of the Game Laws, no doubt his next step would have 
been, to bring ina bill for the annihilation of al/ laws. Mr. Peel, 
however, did not go far enough, in calling this bill a radical 
measure. Why not call it atheistical? The epithet would have 
been equally appropriate. 

“ Had not this country,” asked Sir John Shelley, “ had not 
this country risen to its highest pinnacle of glory during the 
existence of these laws.”* We cannot be too thankful to the 





* It was the same Sir John Shelley, who, in the last session, made it a mate 
ter of reproach to the Spring Gun Bill, that it “‘ made the preservation of a 
gooseberry ef greater value than the preservation of a pheasant.” Had 
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country gentlemen for their conduct on this occasion. They 
have ridden all the vulgar fallacies so hard, that one would al- 
most think they had a mind to try how ridiculous they could 
make them. 

But the argument which has been repeated oftenest, and in- 
sisted upon most earnestly, is the importance of a resident 
gentry ; a favourite topic in an assembly of landowners, and 
which was re-echoed from all sides of the House, it is difficult 
to say by whom loudest, the supporters or the opponents of 
the measure. By the latter, it was made the foundation for the 
following exquisite ratiocination. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that there should be a resident gentry—now if there be 
no game, there will be no resident gentry, it being notorious 
that the only purpose, for which a country gentleman ever re- 
sides on his estate, is that of killing game ; but if the law be al- 
tered, there will be no game ; the law, therefore, ought to remain 
as itis, and we ought to go on as hitherto, making poachers first, 
giving them time to ripen into thieves, and hanging them after- 
wards. This is not bad logic, fora country ’squire, and, but 
that every one of the premises is false, it would be quite unob- 
jectionable. 

Assumption the first: Alter the law, and you destroy game. 
Destroy game, and there will be no resident gentry ; this is as- 
sumption the second, and a curious one too. A resident gentry 
is of vast importance; this is the grand assumption of all. 





he been wise, (for we will not speak here of justice or humanity), he would 
have reserved such sentiments for his sporting companions: though even 
among these (such is now the prevalence of liberality and right feeling) he 
might have chanced to find some to whom they would have been far from 
acceptable. We do not affect surprise, that a country gentleman should es- 
teem nothing of any importance, except his own amusements ; any more than 
that a child who has been spoiled at home, should continue when abroad to ex 
pect that the interests and inclinations of every body should give way to his 
whims. That a man should prefer himself to others is natural enough ; but 
a prudent man takes pains to hide this preference, instead of ostentatiously 
——s it to the world. We presume that Sir John Shelley (as frequently 

appens to our agricultural Solons) conscious that he had the sympathies of 
a majority of the audience whom he was addressing, had forgotten that there 
is now a public in this country: we think he could not else have failed to 

erceive that such an exhibition of undisguised selfishness was calculated to 

e any thing rather than creditable to him in their eyes. It might become 
Sir John Shelley to reflect (if it be not too much to expect reflection from an 
agricultural pericranium) that if a gooseberry be not so good a mark as a 
pheasant, for a country gentleman to shoot at, the consumers of gooseber- 
ries, however, are rather more numerous than the consumers of pheasants ; 
and that the fruit and vegetables of a market gardener, on which his subsis- 
tence depends, may be as well worthy of protection, and may need it as 
much, as the hares and partridges of a sporting ‘squire. 
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If we were content to refute them out of their own mouths, we 
might ask what great good can come out of the residence of a 
country gentleman, whose sole motive for residing upon his 
estate, is, by their own confession, the killing of game? But we 
wave this: their authority is not worth having, even against 
themselves. 

We ask, then, why it is of such vast importance that country 
gentlemen should reside on their estates? By what means do 
they contrive to render their presence so great a blessing to their 
tenantry? Is it by riding with horses and hounds through the 
growing corn, destroying for a day’s amusement the labours of 
a year? Is it by carrying with them a whole host of London 
retainers, to infect the village with the vices of the town, as if 
the vices of the country were not sufficient? ar if not in either 
of these ways, how is it ? 

We shall be told, no doubt, of the unwearied exertions of the 
country gentlemen in administering justice, and preserving the 
peace of the country. Particular stress will be laid upon the 
circumstance, that these exertions are unpaid; it being in this 
country an article of faith, that whatsoever is unpaid is good, 
and that every thing is unpaid which a man does not actually 
pocket money for. The real character of that unpaid magis- 
tracy, who, if credit is to be given to their own assertions, are 
the most glorious of all the glories of this happy country, and 
who are really the cause why, in England, which is called the 
land of freedom, the mass of the people are the slaves of a 
more degrading despotism than they probably are in any other 
country in Europe, will, on some future occasion, be examined in 
detail. For the present purpose, a few obvious reflections will 
suffice: That one-fourth of the annual commitments in England 
and Wales, and probably, as far as regards the agricultural po- 
pulation, much more than half, are for offences against the Game 
Laws: That on every one of these occasions, the committing 
magistrate is at the same time judge and party ; that he is de- 
ciding in his own cause, just as truly as if he were pronouncing 
sentence upon a poacher taken on his own estate. The conse. 
quences, in a tribunal unchecked by publicity, and subject to 
no appeal, unless from the magistrates individually to the ma- 
— collectively, are exactly such as might be expected. 
But the oppressions practised upon poachers convict, are nothing 
in comparison with the oppressions which are practised upon 
those who are only suspected to be poachers. “yl one who 
has lived in the country knows what we mean, and the memor 
of every one will supply him with numerous instances ; thou h 
it is not every one who is aware of the legal traps which it is in 
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the power of a magistrate to lay for any one who has offended 
him—of the number of sleeping laws which he can revive when 
he pleases, laws which are not, and cannot be, impartially exe- 
cuted, or common justice and common humanity would be 
shocked, but which it is left to the discretion of a vindictive or 
tyrannical magistrate to execute or not as he will. Manya 
man has bgen immured, many a man is even now lying in a 
gaol, whose nominal offence has been that of cutting a twig, or 
going off a path ; his real offence, that of being poor, and being 
suspected, truly or untruly, of being a poacher. 

If the reader wishes to form some conception of the extent of 
the arbitrary power which magistrates possess, let him look at 
the late Report of Commitments vile the Vagrant Laws. 
Under these laws it is scarcely too much to say, that there is 
not a man, certainly there is not a poor man, who is not in the 
power of any one who will take the trouble of watching him for 
a short time; there is scarcely an act of human life which, if 
done in the way in which it often must be done by the poor man, 
is not an act of vagrancy. To convict a man of being a vagrant, 
little more is necessary than to find him guilty of the crime of 
being poor. 

It is an insult to our understandings to say, that powers like 
these are not abused. Till lately, indeed, the abuses of magis- 
terial power, like the abuses of almost every other power, were 
comfortably hidden from the public eye. Of late, however, it 
has not been in the power of libel law to prevent occasional in- 
stances from becoming known. In one instance within our own 
knowledge an unfortunate man was committed to the treadmill 
for a month as a “ rogue and vagabond” under the Vagrant laws, 
on no ground whatever but that of being found ona private path. 
This act of magisterial tyranny took place in Yorkshire.* 
Ex uno disce altos. It is not every magistrate who would 
commit an act of this kind; but every magistrate can do so if 
he please. 





* The case to which we allude is notorious in the county. The committing 
magistrate was indicted, and a true bill found against him by the grand jury, 
but the prosecution was dropped, the affair (it is universally believed) having 
been compounded by the payment of five hundred pounds to the prosecutor. 

As an example of the consequences of being suspected to be a poacher, 
and of the liberties which country gentlemen take with the ** lower orders,”’ 
we give the following anecdote of ‘* Nimred’’, in his own words -——** Some 

ears since, a man lived near me who never had been detected as a poacher, 
ut J had good reason to suspect he was one. Going out shooting one day, 
his dog (a common cur) followed me. I saw in less than half an hour, 
what use he had been applied to, so going up to a labourer who was at 
work om my farm, I made him dig a grave for him, and shot him on the spot.” 
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Art. II. “ Swear not at all ;’ 


en 








containing an Exposure of the Need- 
lessness and Mischievousness, as well as Antichristianity, of the 
Ceremony of an Oath. A View of the Parliamentary Recognition 
of its Needlessness, implied in the Practice of both Houses. And an 
Indication of the Unexceptionable Securities by which whatsoever 
Practical Good Purposes the Ceremony has been employed to serve 
would be more effectually provided for. Together with Proof of the 
open and — Contempt of Moral and Religious Principle 
perpetuated by it, and rendered universal in the two Church-of- 
England Universities, more especially in the University of Oxford: 
Pre-detached from an laveledion to the Rationale of Evidence. 
By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. London. Hunter. 


T would be fruitless now to examine the reasons, reasons arising 

partly from the public ignorance and indolence, partly from the 
nature of the subjects treated, why the important and valuable 
works of this powerful and original jurist are not better known 
to his own countrymen : but they ought to be better known, and 
it is that which is our inducement to give them, in the present 
instance, as we have done in others, such further circulation 
as our journal will afford them. ‘We can safely say, that there 
is no class of truths in which the public has a deeper interest 
than in those which it has been the labour of his active life to 
promulgate ; while, by a provoking, but not inexplicable negli- 
gence, that public seems resolved to turn a deaf ear to them, as 
if all that he has written concerned rather an Atlantis or an 
Utopia, than those institutions on which their happiness and 
prosperity depend. Slow, indeed, has the progress of truth 
ever been; such power has the Father of Lies in the govern- 
ment of the world, and with such success has he exerted it: 
slow is the progress of all good and all improvement ; each, 
all, every thing, indicating the sway of Arimanes, or the suffer- 
ance under which he is permitted that share of power, which it 
is our business and our duty to contest by unremitting exer- 
tions of reason and virtue. 

Desiring, therefore, that the idler public should know, on the 
subject before us, those opinions of Mr. Bentham which they 
will not seek in the original work, it must be our business here to 
render our article such as to induce them to read it; and thus 
to endeavour will form our apology to the author himself, as 
well as to his real readers, for the manner in which we feel our- 
selves compelled, we may fairly say, to state the substance of 
his views and arguments, and to attempt to illustrate them to 
the popular apprehension and taste. Our learned readers will 
ensily discover where we have had recourse to the Traité des 
Preuves Judiciaires, instead of to the egsay before us. 
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An oath is a “ ceremony composed of words and gestures,” 
in which the Deity is called in as the sanction of truth, or is 
engaged by the swearer to punish him should he not perform 
what he has thus promised. Though oaths have been distin- 
guished into promissory and assertory, or into vows and testi- 
monial oaths, there is no essential difference between them. 
In both cases, the same religious sanction is called in te gua- 
rantee the truth; and in the testimonial oath, as in the vow, 
there is an undertaking or a promise: a promise to say that 
which is true, under an engagement or obligation to the Deity, 
to undergo punishment for the breach of that promise. 

Further, as far as an oath is a legal institution, or is adopted 
by political societies for certain purposes, whether this be the 
procurement of truth in evidence or the obtaining a security for 
the future performance of certain acts, there is a party to the 
ceremony besides the swearer, namely, he who administers the 
oath ; while generally, as connected with this last person and 
superior to him, there is the power or authority by whose order, 
or under whose direction, the ceremony in question is adminis- 
tered or, at least, submitted to. 

Such is all that is necessary in the way of definition. Let 
us now inquire what are the inducements prior to this cere- 
mony, or independent of it, by which it omy ry that truth is 
ever told or obtained ; by which it happens that man does not 
generally, or always, assert what is false as well as what is 
true. Thus we shall see what other securities we possess for 
truth ; and thus, hereafter, be better able to judge of the neces- 
sity, as well as of the propriety and utility of an oath. The 
inducements to tell the truth may be considered as belonging 
to a natural cause, a sanction, to a popular sanction, and toa 
religious one ; to a religious one, independent of the ceremonial 
under review. 

If there is a natural inducement to tell the truth, independent 
of that popular sanction which is maintained by the opposed 
pain or punishment, consisting in disapprobation or shame, 
independent, also, of such inconveniences or pains expected, as 
form the religious sanction, and independent, further, of those 
pains which form the political one, it must be sought in some 
pain or inconvenience which naturally and necessarily attends 
the use of falsehood, and which, were it sufficiently powerful to 
act against all the opposed inducements, would be the sufficient 
guarantee of truth. 

This, however, the natural sanction cannot compass; but 
when there is no opposing motive of superior power, truth is 
natural to man, simply because falsehood requires an effort of 
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thought and contrivance, and is therefore painful. Truth is 
ready, because it is known; falsehood is not known, and there- 
fore it must be invented ; invention is a labour; and our natural 
love of ease, therefore, determines us to speak the truth. And 
the strength of this inducement, or that of the motive of indo- 
lence, is increased by the proverbial and never forgotten con- 
sciousness, that the first invention may require many more, 
and thus carry with it a long train of future labour. 

‘In the case of evidence, very plainly, this sanction is con- 
siderable, because an effort of mere memory is far easier than 
an effort of invention. And, ulteriorly, the advantage or con- 
venience of truth is here even more considerable, because it is 
a far easier effort of memory to recal the second time or any 
number of times, that which was once really known, than that 
which was invented. The ulterior or accumulated pains here 
are those which attend repetition, or cross-examination, to use 
the juridical term. And in this case, the pains and the conse- 
quent sanction for truth are increased in proportion to the mul- 
tiplicity and intricacy of the facts, and in proportion to the 
necessity, urged on the examinee, to recal and recombine these, 
in an order and manner different from those of any former state- 
ment. Here the memory of what is known is a slender effort; 
whereas, to remember what was invented is a difficult and a 
painful one. 

This is the cause to which we are indebted for the general 
truth of testimony, where that occurs. If evidence is com- 
monly, and in common cases true, it is only because it is the 
easiest proceeding; the truth here, it is plain, being estimated 
by the perception and belief of the narrator ; and when it is not 
true, or when it is false, in the same sense, it is because of the 
presence of some opposing motive of greater power. 

If any one shall object to the assumed force of this sanction, 
here considered as the love of ease, or as a desire to avoid the 
pains of labour or trouble, he has not considered the wide 
influence of this principle over the whole of our conduct, an 
influence to which we mainly owe the force of all our habits ; 
since those are modes of conduct determined by their facility, 
as, reversely, to change them demands a powerful effort of the 
will, as well as repeated exertions of it. 

The power or force of the natural sanction is however a very 
different question from that of its existence in any particular 
case. The very same cause which renders truth easier than 
falsehood, tends also to impede the discovery of the whole truth, 
Here exertion becomes necessary, because of the imperfection 
of memory; and thus, although-the narrator may relate what 
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he remembers without much effort, he will not trouble himself 
to seek in his recollection that which would perhaps give him 
more pain than invention or falsehood. It is here that interro- 
gation er cross-examination becomes a remedy auxiliary to the 
natural sanction. 

But if this inconvenience is thus corrigible, there is one of 

eater weight, for which a more powerful corrective is wanted. 

hatever may be the force of the love of ease as a motive to 
truth, it is too feeble to contend against almost any interest, in 
favour of what is not truth, or any interest to which falsehood 
would be favourable. Let us now, therefore, inquire into the 
nature and power of the popular sanction, or of that which con- 
sists in the public opinion, in favour of truth, and in disfavour 
of falsehood. 

Our welfare or happiness, it is plain, depends materially on 
our own actions or conduct, and our actions must be regulated 
by our knowledge. But that knowledge cannot all consist in 
personal experience; it must be founded on the experience of 
others in great part, and thus far it is dependent on testimony, 
or is regulated by the veracity, or otherwise, of those around 
us. It is, therefore, true or false, knowledge or ignorance, in 
proportion as society, or those persons on whom we depend, are 
verecious or falsifiers. Thus does it follow, that our happiness 
depends on our knowledge, far more, indeed, than is generally 
imagined by mankind ; but thus also must it be evident, that 
if ignorance is injurious, the false must be still more pernicious 
to us, since, if the one may prevent us from acting right, the 
other will be the direct cause of our acting wrong. 

Thus does truth become a necessity of society, and hence 
public opinion has been invariably led to stigmatize the want 
of it as a disgrace or a crime. The only exceptions which it 
admits, or has, by certain moralists, been supposed to admit, 
are those where a direct and important benefit is to be obtained 
by falsehood, as in the case of medical practice, and in other 
instances which we need not here enumerate, or where, as in 
the common intercourse of politeness, the truth is suppressed 
or falsified ; a case, similarly, of benefit designed, though in a 
minor degree. Here falsehood is considered to be justified by 
the goodness of the intention, as it is permitted where the 
mquirer has no right to the information which he demands. 

f a proof of the power of this, the popular sanction, were 
require , it would be found in the extreme disgrace which 
universal opinion has attached to the character of a liar, itself 
forming a term of reproach, even when not merited, which 


nothing but the taking or offering of life can wipe out. 
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Now if this sanction is so powerful in the ordinary inter- 
course of society, where nothing of good or evil, nothing even 
of the least importance to any one, depends on it, it cannot 
fail to have much more influence over the production of truth, 
in cases of a judicial nature, where the solemnity of the circum- 
stances, the importance of the consequences, and the hazard of 
detection, so materially strengthen its powers. 

Besides the exceptions in favour of humanity, or the “ pie 
JSraudes” which we have noticed, we must here, however, add 
two cases in society in which the popular sanction is relaxed : 
the first of these is also a “ pia fraus,” and occurs whenever 
falsehood is juridically used in any manner, for the purpose of 
defeating despotism or tyranny, or for the purpose of evading 
the operation of laws which do not receive the concurrence of 
public opinion. 

The other occurs where any particular society, involved in 
the general one, possesses a set of interests distinct from it, as 
a sect, a corporation, a profession, or whatever else ; interests 
which are common to all its members, but hostile to the general 
interests of the including society. Thus the smaller protects 
itself, by a species of tolerated falsehood, against the larger 
society, under a kind of popular sanction for truth, as that 
regards itself only. 

Hence, as Hume, and others too, have observed, it arises, 
that a man who is honest or veracious in his private character 
is not necessarily so in his public one ; and thus we may explain 
the immoral conduct of men as to their parties, as we do those 
of public bodies of all kinds, where the separate individuals are 
not vicious or dishonourable in private life. It is a humane 
explanation at least ; and less polite ones have certainly been 
ey offered. 

his is also the explanation of what is called the honour of 
thieves; for whatever the solution be, it applies equally, and 
exactly from the same causes, to both species of corporations, 
sects, or communities, or whatever they may be called. The 
honour of a society of thieves or mame depends on a rami- 
fication of the popular sanction for truth, limited in its influence 
to that particular society alone, while the same sanction, 
existing in the general society, includes all interests, 

The religious sanction is the last of those safeguards for truth 
which are independent of the form or ceremony of an oath, the 
purpose of which, however, is an attempt to render that sanction 
more operative or efficient. 

We are to tell truth : thus says the Mosaic law—we are not 
to bear false witness. We are to tell truth: thus says Christe~ 
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“ Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.” We shall not at 
present look at the context, at what precedes or what follows, 
as we shall have to examine that presently. The rule of Christ 
is, without this, explicit. Tell truth: let whatever you say be 
true, simply, on your affirmation; or let your speech, your 
narration, be so purely the truth, as to admit of no question, 
to require no aid or support from external auxiliaries of any 
kind. There is not here even a provision for the exceptions 
that we have made above in favour ot humanity. Such excep- 
tions do indeed seem necessary or admissible; and yet, when 
the door to exceptions has been opened, see what a torrent of 
evil has rushed in. We shall see that presently. 
The religious sanction ought to be complete ; it ought to be 
possessed of entire efficacy as it stands—a naked law. Itisa 
positive law, declared from the Mount amid thunderings and 
lightnings ; it is a law declared again by Jesus, repeated by 
his apostles. Whatever power religion possesses over man and 
his conduct, as to its other laws, that power must it possess 
over him as to this one ; and if it possesses none as to truth, how 
shall we believe that it possesses any over any portion of our 
conduct? The law is brief, simple, precise; too simple and 
precise to admit of evasion. And by whatever else religion 
enforces its laws, by that does it enforce the practice of Truth ; 
by the promise of future rewards and the denunciation of 
future punishment. Yet it is of no avail: or rather, the law 
known to all, the sanction known to all, are acknowledged to 
be of no avail, and yet we seek to make them available by the 
addition of a ceremony. 
We shall inquire how that succeeds, by and by. But it is 
worth our while to see, in the mean time, what has been the 
practice, not merely of Christians, but of the establishments 
for the inculcation and support of Christianity—of the Church 
itself. 
That church, the Catholic and the parent church, which under- 
took to teach the people to speak truth, to speak nothing but 
truth, at all events, and never to speak falsehood, systematically 
supported what is called the interests of religion, religion itself, 
the law of truth, by means of falsehood. In no one instance 
_ has the religious sanction placed the slightest obstacle in the 

way of falsehood, when those interests of the church, called 
the interests of religion, were to receive advantages, real or 
fictitious, or apparent, from falsehood. Thus it is still in that 
church : this is not the history of Leo, but the arog of yes- 
terday, to-day, to-morrow, as long as those interests shall thus 
be misnamed. Thus was the door of exceptions opened, and 
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thus, for centuries, is the history of the church the history of 
falsehood—lies—for no other term but that vulgar one is avail- 
able. Miracles, relics, saints, apparitions, decretals, fictitious 
gospels, acts of councils, revelations, all false ; all, and more ; 
a regular, arranged, determined, system of falsehood, supported 
by the false testimonies and unblushing assertions of the 
highest characters in the series of that church. 

And yet that church sought to bind to truth by the religious 
sanction, adding to it a ceremony, those to whom it gave a 
daily example of falsehood in its own practice, under the very 
colour of religion and its interests. Truth was the law of 
Moses and of the Gospel, and yet popes could relieve subjects 
from their oaths to kings, and the church could decree that 
faith was not to be kept with heretics; could command false- 
hood to others as a law, when it was the expounder and pro- 
tector of that law which commanded truth from the mouth of 
Christ himself, whose vicegerent it pretended to be on earth. 
And this was the church which established the doctrine of 
mental reservation and equivocation, which taught its most 
favoured friends and supporters to lie to God as to man; taught 
them not only to break his positive law, but to ridicule and 
insult him in the very act and mode. And this is the church 
and the government which, we are now told by De La Mennais, 
ought alone to rule France ; that church, under those disciples 
of Jesus, which is alone the pure and the true, which is the only, 
while all the rest are atheistical. Here, at least, is a system 
under which we may surely ask, if any where, of what avail is 
an oath? Of what avail it is any where, as adding strength to 
the religious sanction, we shall proceed to inquire. 

We began with examining, by definition, what an oath is; 
but we chose to limit ourselves, at first, to its obvious, cere- 
monial, and political character. We named only the taker and 
the administrator : we must now ask what particular relation the 
Deity bears to the party swearing; as a larger part of the 
question rests on this than the thoughtless public is aware of. 

By the act of an oath, man engages himself to submit to the 
punishment which the Deity has assigned to the breakers of 
his law, viz. no Jess than eternal torments ; and, by the same 
act, he therefore engages, or endeavours to engage, the Deity 
to inflict that punishment, should he fail in performing his 
portion of the contract. Let us here, however, caution our 
serious readers from supposing that we are about to speak irre- 
verently on this subject. Quite the reverse. It is only by 
using explicit terms and definitions, that we can make the 
people apprehend what their own irreverent conduct is in this 
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case; while it is also a duty we owe to the author, to adhere, 
as far as we can, to his own strong and distinct expressions. 

There are, therefore, two contracting parties, the Deity and 
the swearer: or, at least, there is an attempt to make such a 
contract. What then is the oath? No less than, as our 
author expresses it, to make “ man the legislator and judge, 
God the sheriff and executioner; man the despot, God his 
slave.” 

If therefore, in any case, the Deity refuses to obey the order 
attempted to be imposed upon him, or to agree to the contract, 
the effect of the oath is nothing, because the contract is void. 
The oath is a complete lien on the “ Almighty executioner” 
(we use the author’s words) if, in all cases, he enforces the 
punishment; and it is thus perfectly efficacious: but if we 
adopt the term “ probable ” only, then we do no less than assert 
that he is a “ negligent servant,” obeying the orders received 
from us sometimes, but, at others, disobeying them. And what 
can we know on this subject? That he engages to punish 
breaches of truth simply? We shall see presently to what 
besides this we attempt to bind the Almighty. 

The absurdity of all this, to give it no harsher name, ought 
to be apparent ; and if it be admitted, then is the ceremony 
divested of its force, and of the influence which is attached to 
it. It does nothing, unless it can enforce the Most High as a 
contracting party ; and to this end then, at least, of future 
penalties, and consequently of present force, it is nugatory. 

Mr. Bentham attempts further to expose the absurdity, by 
comparing the oath with magical incantation. In this case, we 
endeavour to bind down inferior spirits, or thus at least did our 
superstitious ancestry labour: whereas, in the other, it is no 
less than the Supreme Being who is in question; over whom 
therefore, if we succeed, as it might be supposed that we 
believed, we obtain command, thus far. 

We need scarcely stop here to say, that by human laws, the 
infraction of an oath is perjury, a crime punishable by those 
laws ; and therefore it follows, that one or the other punishment 
must be superfluous or undue; while, if human penalties be 
adequate, no other can be necessary, whereas, if inadequate, 
the justice of the Deity, as Mr. Bentham remarks, “ cannot 
find adequate exercise till man gives him leave, and is thus 
kept in a state of dependence on human folly or improbity.” 

ut there is a far higher species of absurdity attached to an 
oath in the case where two swearers engage themselves to the 
production of incompatible or opposite effects. In this case, 
the Deity is presumed to be compelled, or at least engaged, to 
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punish two opposed modes of conduct—if the oaths mean any 
thing—and is thus, consequently, engaged to produce incom- 
patibilities. Thus, for example, “‘ James” swears by his coro- 
nation oath to support the Catholic religion, while “ George” 
swears to maintain the Protestant. What then “is the work 
cut out for the Almighty? To combat each religion, and at the 
same time and place to defend it, to combat it with one hand 
and defend it with the other.” 

It is admitted that the preceding objections might be over- 
looked, if the practical consequences of an oath presented a 
balance of utility ; but it will shortly be proved, that, as far as 
relates to good consequences, it is an inefficient invention, 
and that, on the other hand, it often is, or may be, a direct and 
positive source of evil. 

It would be evil, for example, in the case of a despot or a 
tyrant, who should make use of the force of an oath of alle- 
giance for | peyes of oppression ; while we have here also an 
example of that absurdity which would thus engage the Deity 
to abet vice and protect crime. The oath of allegianee, it is 
plain, if it be any thing, pee the Supreme Being in alliance 
with the tyrant, or under his orders; because, engaging Him to 
punish those who do not keep their promise to obey the despot, 
they require him to sanction whatever crime towards the people 
thus engaged, may seem fitting or convenient to this governing 
power. 

Here is another case of evil, and a common one, involving 
the same kind of absurdity. It is common for banditti to 
exact oaths from their prisoners to submit to various evils, in 
their, the exactor’s, favour; such as secrecy, ransom, and so 
on, as is practised in Italy every day. Mark, here, the absurdit 
again. It is assumed that the Almighty becomes leagued with 
thieves and robbers; the most atrocious criminals are em- 
powered to command the Supreme Being, and to make Him the 
abettor and protector of crime, and to direct His vengeance 
against those who refuse to submit to their orders in breach of 
His own laws. Common sense is sufficient to show the more 
than folly of obedience to an oath in such a case; and yet is it 
certain that nothing has been more disputed than the force of 
this kind of obligation; while timorous or conscientious 
persons daily submit themselves to it, in manifest breach of 
social order, as well as of reason; in manifest breach, even of 
the Divine laws, as abettors of crime. 

But we will suppose, with the opposite party, that this obliga- 
tion is not binding. The oath, then, is void. That is, it does 
not, in this particular case, bind the Almighty whom it under- 
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took to bind. But this is the determination of the casuist: it 
is an oath or not an oath, as any one pleases to consider it; 
and it is evident that it. will be judged by each, according to 
his own views, and, in numerous cases, according to his con- 
venience, profit, or what not. The oath of Jephthah, the oath 
of Herod, these were both wicked oaths; they engaged the 
Supreme Being in murder: they were void oaths, therefore ; yet 
were they kept, and for evil. The oath of George ought to 
have been, similarly, a void oath: in the mind of one set of 
casuists it must have been such ; for what was the result to the 
adherents of James ? 

Before proceeding to the more particular, or to the juridical 
inconveniences and evils arising from oaths, let us notice one 
more of a general nature, though it does not apply to ourown 
political institution. Being a religious ceremony, it is neces- 
sarily implicated with the whole existing complex train of 
religious opinions or superstitions, which vary, in themselves, 
in different times and places, which are often in opposition to 
the civil power, and which therefore place it under-an authority, 
a superior authority, that claims to decide on its validity. 
Hence nullification, absolution, with all that train of evils m 
which history abounds; all arising from suffering religion to 
interfere in that which should be under the exclusive power of 
the laws. 

It is an evil consequence, however, in which all persons, all 
governments, all religious institutions are concerned, that the 
usage in question, the adoption of oaths, is hostile to simple 
veracity, or to truth. Two species of falsehood are thus esta- 
blished—simple mendacity, and perjurious mendacity; while, 
as censure or punishment is reserved for the latter exclusively, 
the former ceases to be a crime, and even loses a portion of its 
disgrace. There are thus instituted two degrees in one crime ; 
and the smaller crime is practised without remorse, as with im- 
punity. Let us only suppose oaths abolished in juridical cases, 
and we should immediately see, that, not only would the general 
immorality of simple mendacity be immediately felt, but that 
the popular sanction would also immediately reappear in its 
full force. 

Thus, also, and in the very same manner, do oaths tend to 
destroy the power of the more purely religious sanction, of 
that very sanction which they have been invented to enforce. 
The law of truth, laid down in the Old and ‘in the New Testa- 
ment, becomes less availing, because the very ceremony 
amounts to a declaration that its force is not much worthy of 
being regarded, or, virtually, that it is undeserving of regard, or 
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is powerless: It is a law which the cetemony declares to be a 
law not binding, a law that must be rendered binding by a 
human contrivance, before it can deserve regard or be of avail. 
Religion is made to be at war with religion; man declares so- 
lemnly that the positive precept of the Law is not a law, that 
the positive and explicit command of Christ does not command 
obedience. He attempts to abrogate the force of the law 
which he professes to support ; the law of religion, by religion 
itself. 

And here, also, as in the former case, he produces two classes, 
not only of crime but of sin. He has made two sorts of men- 
dacity ; the one, comparatively innocent; and he now makes 
two classes of crime against the Almighty— two distinct degrees 
of sin against a law of religion which is one, and sole, and 
positive. This ceremony, his oath, says, virtually, you may 
break the law of Truth which God has commanded, and, for 
aught that I know, you will break it with impunity. Religion 
is not your necessary rule of life on this head. And does it not 
also follow, that the power of religion, as a rule of life in any 
case, will be thus weakened. ‘The influence of that of which 
the power is doubted or despised, must be lessened by that 
doubt and contempt. 

It is a sufficient proof of the truth of this conclusion, of the 
cause as well as of the reality of the evils thus produced, that 
the Christian sects which do not admit oaths, are the most re- 
markable for their veracity. We need not .do more than name 
the Quakers in support of this remark. Their adherence to 
truth is known. Their treaties with the Indians are the only 
treaties that never were confirmed by oaths, and perhaps they 
are the only treaties that never were violated. to them, the 
law of truth remains a law; and, with them, perhaps, because 
with them the efficacy of the religious sanction has not been 
superseded by human contrivances. They have but one class 
and kind of truth for man and for God; they are not dealers 
ina truth anda law that may be despised, and in a law and a truth 
that must be obeyed; ina faith that may be broken, and in 
one that must be kept. 

But, in this contrivance, man is not the mere inventor of a 
supererogation, the fabricator of a chain, to bind, still faster, 
that chain by which religion is meant to hold man fast in the 
bonds of virtue and morality; the contriver of a chain, mis- 
chievously weakening or ——— the strength of that one 
by which the Deity had originally designed to bind him down 
to his duties, while he substitutes a worse one in its place. He 
declares, indeed, that he comes to aid the laws of the Supreme 
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Being; and we will admit, for a moment, that he has here 
broken no law by this supererogatory act. But, even thus, 
what is the amount of this declaration? That the Supreme did 
not know best how to effect his own purposes? That he re- 

uires man to teach him his duty, his road to his own ends? 
That Christ, his Christ, was so ignorant of the best means of 
securing the law of truth, as to require the counsel and aid of 
man? the Creator of the creature ? 

Is this indeed so? and is this all? No. Manis not here a 
mere supererogator, an unbidden counsellor, a pope dictating 
laws tothe Supreme. He is an infractor of a positive law; he 
comes to amend the law, and he commences by breaking the 
law. He is not simply attempting to enforce the law by his 
unbidden counsel, but he is abolishing, by his own act, a posi- | 
tive law, plainly pronounced as tongue could speak, pro- 
nounced by Christ himself, under the authority of the Supreme 
Father, breaking that law, that he may set up in its room one 
ef his own fabrication, in direct hostility and opposition, as a 
distinct and declared infraction of the pronounced and written 
law of God. 

«« Swear not at all.” Not at all. We need not quote the 
whole passage of forbidden oaths. The specification, the en- 
forcement, marks the intention, makes the law positive, uni- 
versal, without exception. Can any intention be more clearly 
expressed? Could it have been more clearly expressed than by 
the preface to this injunction, this absolute, uncompromising 
law? Can it be doubted that this Command refers to formal 
swearing, to oaths, not to profane and expletive swearing ? “ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths; but I,” 1, “‘ say unto you, swear not at all.” The 
Mosaic law had said thus ; but I, 1, under the authority which 
has sent me to supersede that law, say unto you, that law is 
now abolished. Thou shalt not swear to the Lord, at all, in 
any manner, by any oath. Thou shalt not use an oath to God. 
By the same authority that I have superseded the law of 
divorce, by that do I now supersede the law of oaths. Ye shall 
swear no more. For you, Christians, an oath is no longer 
lawful ; ye are under a new dispensation, and a new law; and 
that law which I declare to you, by the authority of the Father, 
you must henceforward obey. 

And what is the conclusion of this command? a conclusion, 
summing up and repeating the rule, under a more general form, 
as if to enforce it, and adding a reason for the law, “ But let 
your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
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more than these cometh (é« rov rovnpov) of The Evil One” 
—it cometh of The Evil One. Is it not plain that Jesus.con- 
sidered that oaths were pernicious, the suggestions of evil 
for the purposes of evil? What evils he contemplated, pre- 
cisely, we are not authorised to pronounce; since James, 
the repeater of this passage, says only, “ Lest ye fall into con~ 
demnation.” Evil consequences to the swearer are here threat~ 
ened, but nothing more ; yet we cannot be very wrong if we sup- 
pose that Jesus contemplated, by his knowledge, all the evil 
rece crores of which we have already stated a few, and which 
have been the results, to Christians, from disobeying this 
positive law. 

Such is the law respecting oaths, as laid down by Christ in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and as repeated by James. And 
there is no exception in favour of judicial oaths, neither in 
Matthew, nor in the repetition .and enforcement of James. 
Had an exception been intended, surely it would have 
been made, at least in the explanatory writings of those 
Apostles who have enlarged on and explained so much more. 
So far from there being any reason to suppose an exception 
of this nature, so far from there being any reason to suppose 
the prohibition to have been levelled against profane and 
vulgar expletive or ornamental swearing, the reference to 
“ them of old times,” or to the Mosaic law, as detailed in Levi- 
ticus and in Deuteronomy, is clearly to the solemn promissory 
oath, in which it was already shown that the assertory oath is 
included. ‘ Ye shall not swear by my name falsely,” says the 
Mosaic law. Ye shall not swear at all, says Christ; but your 
affirmation and your negative, simply, shall be your only com- 
munication (Aoyoc). 

If all this be so, then is an oath unlawful to all Christians, 
as it is considered to be by Quakers. The Church of England 
does, nevertheless, declare it “ lawful.” It is not, however, 
declared obligatory. To be called lawful, therefore, however 
unlawful it may be judged by us and the Quakers, is a species 
of negative adoption and merit, which does not stand in the 
way of its abolition, should that be hereafter judged expedient ; 
since it would leave the establishment and its doctrines intact 
and unblemished. As far as Municipal law is concerned, its 
religious lawfulness, or otherwise, may, however, be suffered to 
remain a subject of discussion, provided the practice be 
abolished. Obligatory, at any rate, it never can be considered ; 
since there are so many and such important cases, hereafter to 
be examined, in which this ceremony is not employed. 

This part of the question we _ now therefore leave, to 
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examine the more specific inconveniences or evils which arise 
from the legal adoption of oaths, or the practice of swearing. 
But, before proceeding to these, let us inquire whether this 
invention has compassed, or does compass, the ends which it 
proposes to itself, whether it is an engine by which truth is 
ensured, and whether, therefore, though it should even not have 
broken a positive law, it has given us a better security than 
that religious sanction, which, if we mistake not much, it has 
tended to supersede. 

If we were to judge by the great and peculiar use made of 
oaths, we should conclude that they were effectual securities 
for truth; but when we examine the practice and the results, 
we are. compelled to adopt a conclusion directly the reverse. 
Historically viewed, the inquiry would be a curious one ; but it 
is too spacious, by far, for our limits. The endless oaths of 
our Saxon, or early ancestors, engagements before God, through 
saints and relics, made at every minute, to be broken at every 
hour, would alone tempt us to be content with our common, 
and, apparently, much feebler securities. The history of com- 
purgation alone would not be uninstructive; but we dare not 
exceed our bounds, either for amusement or instruction. We 
can measure the worth of an oath by tests somewhat nearer to 
our own experience. 

We cannot avoid quoting here a Custom-house oath, vulgar 
and notorious as its character. This is a mere formula, mean- 
ing, literally, nothing; taken as lightly as it is lightly given. 
He who administers it, knows that the swearer 1s swearing 
falsely, since he swears to the truth of what he does not know 
to be true, or, possibly, may know to be false. The swearer, 
equally, if he does think at all, knows that he is invoking 
eternal punishment on himself should he be mendacious; yet 
he consoles himself with the reflection that he is only the legal 
and formal “ ame damnée,” and that the oath means nothing. 
Such security for truth is an oath; and by such a profound 
effort of wisdom have legislators contrived to render the sanc- 
tion of an oath terrific to the people and binding on their 
veracity. 

The fact, as to practice, is, that the force of an oath is com- 
pounded of three sanctions: of that of religion, under. the 
adjuration, of that punishment which the municipal law allots 
to the infraction, and of public opinion, or of the infamy, 
attached to falsehood or perjury. Take away the two latter, 
and the former is nothing. The Custom-house oath is nothing, 
precisely for this reason: it carries neither temporal punish- 
ment nor popular infamy. Add one or both of these, and a 
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Custom-house oath would become at least as valid as any other : 
invalid all, as far as the fear of the punishment invoked from 
the Supreme Being is of any avail. 

Again, look at the juryman’s oath. It is invalid, and nearly 
for the same reasons. It is as solemn as “ kiss the book, give 
me a shilling” can make it; though the shilling, which is the 
most valuable part of the oath in some cases, is excused in this 
one. Perjurious unanimity is even secured by torture: the 
oath is broken every day—because it cannot be kept: it wants 
the two sanctions of punishment and infamy; and God, as 
usual, goes for nothing. This is an excellent expedient, also, 
it cannot be denied, for impressing the value of an oath on the 
people, on witnesses, m particular, swearing, for the very same 
purposes, before the same authorities, in the very presence of 
those persons to whom perjury is admitted and sanctioned. 

Let us again see what is esteemed respecting the validity of 
an oath in the Universities, in that of Oxford at least; in that 
establishment founded by religion, maintained for religion, con- 
ducted by members, dignitaries of, the church, for the purpose 
of educating servants of the church, for the sake of religious 
education. The statutes drawn up, some centuries ago, are 
no longer adapted to the habits and opinions of the times ; they 
cannot be obeyed, and have, accordingly, fallen into disuse, 
The officers, dignitaries of the church, who enforce them by 
oath, know that they cannot, or will not, be obeyed ; those who 
take the oaths never intend to obey them; they are violated, 
daily, with impunity, impunity from man at least; and yet are 
these oaths perpetually administered, perpetually taken, to be 
perpetually a as they have been, daily, since the time of 
Laud. 

This is not perjury punished or punishable by statute; but 
if an oath means any thing, it is perjury to God. And if, as the 
very theory of an oath supposes, the taker calls down on himself 
God’s eternal wrath for the infraction or non-performance of 
that which is here a promissory oath, a vow, then is there not 
a clergyman educated at Oxford existing, who is not perjured ; 
who is not, by his own deliberate and solemn act, now lying 
under the invoked penalty of future and eternal punishment ; 
and this, by the ministers of religion, in the very seat of reli- 
gion, and for the service of religion. ‘Swear not at all:” 
here at least it would be policy, if no more, to obey the law, 
And here, also, it is unquestionable, that the law is broken; 
because this is the precise kind of oath, the very vow itself, 
which is clearly forbidden, and which no gloss can evade. 

There can be no evasion of any kind here. If an oath is any 
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thing, in any case, it is binding here; and if it does not bind 
here, by itself, by its own intrinsic power, as @ direct and un- 
qual.fied imprecation of God’s vengeance, where does it bind, 
by tlrose chains of man’s forging? No where, we should 
answer; because we cannot adopt the grievously absurd sup- 
position, that a large — of the Church of England, even 
omitting such laity as have been and are under the same engage- 
ments, are, as far as they have gone to eternity, gone to eternal 
punishment, and must continue to go thither, now and here- 
after, until this absurd and mischievous custom shall be 
repealed. 

This usage is not now our affair. It lies between God and 
themselves ; and what he may judge of this class of perjury 
we do not pretend to conjecture. But it is our affair to say, 
or rather to think, that if an oath, guoad oath, is not binding in 
the Universities—is not binding in the Custom-house—it is 
not, by consequence, per se, binding in any case. Why is it 
not binding, in human eyes, at the Universities? Clearly, for 
the same reasons that it does not bind the Custom-house, nor 
the unanimous disagreeing jury. It wants the two sanctions 
of human punishment and popular infamy. 

This is our point to prove. The question of propriety or ex- 
pediency, as to the givers and takers of the University oaths 
themselves, is another matter: though we must remark again, 
as an exception of propriety, that this question concerns Oxford 
rather than Cambridge. That is immaterial to the matter in 
hand; which is not, to assert that perjury and subornation of 

erjury form a regular part of the education of the Church of 

ngland, not to prove that the oaths of its members can be of 
no more value, consequently, than that of any other perjured 
person, not to suppose any thing so grossly absurd; but merely 
to show, that where every body violates the oath taken, where 
every body sees every other one violate it, and neither punish- 
ment nor disgrace follows, that instrument, the Oath, is of 
itself inefficient and useless, inefficient without its two aids 
already named. 

The conclusion is this important one: that whatever instru- 
ment, for the procuring of Truth, a legislator employs, it is 
most important that he should know its power, what it is in 
which he trusts; and that the importance of this knowledge is 
increased, should it prove that the instrument in doubt is 
attended by expense, by inconvenience, by mischief of any 
kind ; still more, should 1t further prove to be an impediment in 
the way of discovering that truth which it is his object to 
Sbtain ; that truth on which the distribution of justice depends, 
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and without which, all law and government are worse than 
nothing. Whetiaer that body, or those bodies, which form the 
legislature itself, have, in their own cases, argued on our prin- 
ciples or on any other, certain it is; that, in their private — 
tice, if we may adopt such a term, they haye recognized the 
inutility of oaths, and act upon that decision accordingly. 

With respect to the House of Commons, such is the im- 
portance of its powers, that to it belongs that share in legisla- 
tion which is, in effect, little less than the whole; originating, 
as it does, those measures which are to supply the life-blood of 
the state. To this department, also, belongs the power of 
prosecuting, and therefore, virtually, of dismissing, or punish- 
ing, all the members of administration, excepting the xing § 
and it exerts a similar, sole, power over certain members of the 
judicature. 

In all this, involving a vast detail of eventual testimony, it is 
by testimony that it must judge; so that almost the existence 
of the state depends on the power which the House of Com- 
mons possesses in eliciting truth. .And yet, in no case, has 
that House thought it necessary to resort to the oath-using 
ceremony for obtaining that fullness or correctness of evidence 
by which its actions must be guided. 

We need not repeat this remark as it relates to the House of 
Lords; but the conclusion is evident. Either those two 
Houses have betrayed, and continue to betray, their trusts, and 
thus also to be inefficient to the purposes for which they were 
and are ordained, or else, in the opinion of both, an oath is an 
useless ceremony. Can they possibly deem it otherwise, when 
no recourse is had to it for the discovery of truth, where ques- 
tions of peace or war, of national plenty or starvation, depend 
on the correctness of evidence? And yet, in'a question re- 
specting a shilling or a half-penny, it is indispensable. We 
cannot suppose the legislature guilty of such gross neglect in 
the former case; but we can suppose, and must therefore con- 
clude, that, in the latter, it views the oath, like ourselves, as a 
mere form and a superfluity. Thus, at least, it is bound to 
think, at the moment the dilemma is presented to it; else 
cannot it relieve itself from an accusation too grave to be 
endured, or even imagined. 

We thus always return to the same conclusion; that out of 
the three united sanctions which form the general security for 
truth, the oath is by itself unavailing, and that the other two 
are, in fact, those which offer the real safeguard ; and conse- 
quently, that as a mere superfluity, were it nothing more, the 
oath may be dispensed with, as it is dispensed with in these 
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important cases by the legislature itself. To accuse that legis- 
lature of inconsistency would be superfluous, since that follows 
as a natural corollary. 

But it is not the legislature alone which thus shews the con- 
tempt in which it holds the value of an oath; since, in prac- 
tice, that estimation is testified in many other cases. It is 
almost superfluous to quote arbitrations and courts-martial ; 
and who ever questioned that full and correct evidence was not 
as readily obtained in these cases as atthe Old Bailey? But, 
putting even all this out of view, can there be any stronger 
decision on the utter worthlessness of this sanction, than that 
of the law itself? of the law, which, even in making use of this 
engine, pronounces its utter contempt and scorn of the value 
of an oath. Can anything be more marvellously absurd than 
this inconsistency? Ifa man has an interest in falsehood, even 
to the amount of a shilling, the law refuses his oath. The law 
considers that the eternal punishment imprecated by the 
swearer is so little probable, or is believed by him to be so little 
probable, that he will take the hazard for a shilling. What 
then does it consider the value of the sanction? A shilling ; 
nothing. 

Superfluous, surely, even the law which makes use of the 
oath must consider it; but we will now proceed to point out 
some of its specific injurious effects, in addition to the more 
general ones which we enumerated formerly. 

The following one is not of a juridical nature, but it is 
deserving of notice. It relates to those criminal associations, 
such as those of banditti in Italy and Spain, and of politically 
discontented persons, as in Ireland, which are united among 
each other, and against the public, by means of oaths. Here 
it is made an engine of superstition by ignorant minds; the 
casuistry by which it is supported coinciding with the wishes 
and interests of the parties. Borrowing this engine from the 
law, they use it to oppose the law; and thus, supported by the 
previous oath, defeat all the future attempts of juridical ones 
in extracting the truth. 

In practice, this is a notorious evil, of all times. Such an 
oath, being designed Een purposes, is essentially void, it 
may be admitted, according to those who consider that the oaths 
of Jephtha and Herod were equally nullified by their evil ends. 
But the question is not, whether they ought to be null oaths, 
but whether they are so in fact. This is an abuse, it will be 
admitted ; and a vulgar fallacy says, that you must not argue 
against uses because of abuses. As if abuse was not itself a 
mode of uses; and as if all uses were not to be taken into con- 
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sideration, in contemplating the effects of every preeanns. 
This is one of the numerous evils, resulting from the received 
sanction of an oath, which must be added to the remainder, 
that we may make up the mass of ill consequences. Let the 
law once learn to treat the ceremony as purposeless, and it will 
lose its effect everywhere, even in these cases. Criminal asgo- 
ciations will not indeed be prevented ; but they will lose much 
of their power of mutual adhesion. 

We have already noticed Mr. Bentham’s allusions to the 
absurdities and evils which were involved in that variety of 
oaths called coronation oaths and oaths of allegiance. They 
deserve a distinct place and a detailed view here; as he has 
treated this particular subject at considerable length. 

Supposing the oath used to insure obedience, from the 
people, to some particular individual or form of government, 
next, supposing the a in question to be changed, or the 
government changed, the circumstances changed altogether, 
what becomes of the oath? It is nullified ; and it is avoided, 
because the other two sanctions are no more. Here, then, is 
another example, where the oath alone is nothing it is a mere 
unmeaning form. 

It is nullified—as to man—as a merely legal or political bond. 
But how do we know that it is nullified as to the Deity? Does 
he consent to annul it whenever we desire him, whenever our 
caprices induce us to change our minds? If he does, he is, as 
before, a mere executioner under our commands; if he is not 
that, then was the oath null “ ab initio ;” nothing: it is either a 
folly or an indecency, an absurdity or a sin. 

The coronation oath can, it is plain, be rendered an engine 
for any species of oppression or misrule, dependent on the 
terms in which it is couched. If the conscience of the swearer 
is tender, he is bound to act by it, however mischievous that 
conduct may be: if, on the other hand, he desires to act in 
some particular way, for his own interests, or against those of 
his subjects, here he finds a ready excuse. He substitutes the 
term compulsion for desire; that is all. With “religion on his 
lips and wickedness in his heart,” the most atrocious tyrant 
might here find a licence, under the colour of an obligation. 

Thus it is, that a coronation oath can be managed in such a 
manner as to perpetuate any species of abuse, to prevent any 
kind of amendment in any government. Thus will it be fol- 
lowed when convenient; and evaded, as all other oaths are, 
when inconvenient or not profitable to the swearer. It is the 
swearer’s private auxiliary ; and, not only this, but it enables 
him to find supporters and auxiliaries, even among those who 
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do not possess an interest in the conduct to which he may 
choose to direct himself under it. For a species of tender 
consciences, it is a snare: and thus will a mischievous or in- 
judicious sovereign find, in those consciences, a support, 
grounded on compassion or approbation for the tenderness, real 
or supposed, of Ais conscience. 

In practice, an oath of this nature consists of vague gene- 
ralities, admitting of any commodious interpretation, which the 
oath is always at hand to sanction. And the practical result of 
it is plainly this; that the system in fashion at the time when 
such an oath was constructed, is to be perpetuated, to the pre- 
vention of all change demanded by new exigencies ; that, of 
course, in government, experience is not to be rendered of use 
and profit; that the past dead are the best governors of the 
living ; and consequently, that, by means of a “ flimsy trick,” 
it is in the “power of improbity or folly, in one disastrous 
moment” to impede for ever all réparation, amendment, or cor- 
rection of abuses. 

Thus far we have detailed the state of this question as given 
by Mr. Bentham, as far as it is of a general nature, without 
rigidly following the arrangement of his own book ; but as he 
here diverges to a sort of episodical inquiry respecting our own 
coronation oath, we are obliged to suspend the argument for a 
space ; while, not feeling ourselves at liberty to omit this por- 
tion, we also think we ought to give his remarks as nearly as we 
conveniently can, from the book itself; wishing to avoid even 
the appearance of interference in a subject which does not 
rigidly belong to the general question of the utility of oaths. 

By the coronation oath of England, the king undertakes to 
maintain the Protestant religion as established by law, and to 
preserve to the clergy and the church all such rights as do 
or shall appertain to them. Such is the substance at least. 
Mr. Bentham proposes an ironical clause, as an amendment, im- 

orting that it shall also be undertaken to resist all innovations 
in religion and government ; the term innovations, implying, of 
course, every species of melioration. 

Under any view, he considers the oath as a “ most ingenious 
and successful stroke of ecclesiastical policy ;” taking advan- 
tage, very properly, of the reasonable alarm excited by popish 
tyranny, but also establishing an engine adapted to defend the 
Church of England “from reform and improvement in every 
imaginable shape ;” preserving to the clergy, not only “all 
such profitable abuses, if any, as they had already found means 
to introduce” but all such others as might hereafter be intro- 
duced “ for their benefit, to the end of time.” 
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Thus he considers this invention as not merely provisionary 
against all amendment, but as providing for the eternal credence 
of whatever might prove ultimately false as well as true, in re- 
ligious belief itself; or, at least, of submission to it, and ac- 
quiescence. And he also considers it as a proof of want of 
belief in affirmance of that which should have an assurance of 
truth independently of this human and artificial aid. And 
thus also it follows, that if any king should regard any par- 
ticular ordinance or point under the religion so established in a 
different light from his subjects, or any portion of them, he 
becomes bound, in his executive character, to exert all his 
means of enforcement, direct and indirect, should these be ever 
so pernicious. We return to our subject, and to that part of it 
which concerns the juridical use of oaths. 

If the oath is not that part of the triple sanction already 
mentioned which gives value to testimony, it ought to be 
abolished as useless: if it is soméwhat more than useless, if it 
is mischievous, there are still better reasons for its abolition. 
And further, should either be true, we aught so to study as to 
give to the other two sanctions the greatest degree of force of 
which they are susceptible. 

The practice which reserves the punishment for false testi- 
mony to that case alone where this ceremony has been adopted, 
opens a door, it is plain, for falsehood in al] those cases where 
it is not applied. It becomes a licence for mendacity ; and 
thus, by contrivances which Mr. Bentham has largely ex- 
plained in his work on Evidence, is made the ground work of 
Judicial oppressions or abuses. 

Thus, for example, a certain species of judicial declaration is 
termed evidence, because the ceremony of an oath is applied to 
it ; and thus, to false or mendacious declaration under this term 
and form, punishment is applicable. But by giving to those 
declarations the term pleadings, and by here suppressing the 
ceremony, any species of falsehood is permitted and justified. 
Yet, in both cases, decision is commanded ; by pleadings as by 
evidence ; and that, also, to a vast extent, and with a degree of 
certainty refused to evidence. Decision is produced by plead- 
ings, as if they were true, when they are known and acknow- 
ledged to be false, because they act as evidence, and as true 
evidence, in all cases where the opposed party cannot follow 
them by counter declarations : a consequence which may and 
does result from poverty and other causes. 

Thus can an opulent party, engaged against a less opulent 
one, give to his false allegations, by whatever term known, and 
not being evidence, the effect of evidence, and of conclusive 
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evidence. And thus, by withholding punishment from this 
species of mendacity, while it is applied to the other, the ends 
and purposes of justice are defeated, and not only so, but a 
road is opened to that vast train of abuses invented by lawyers, 
because to them they are the purse of Fortunatus, an inexhausti- 
ble mine of profit and fees. The details of all this evil are how- 
ever out of our present line of inquiry, and we must pass on. 

The oath is necessary in cases of evidence, say the lawyers, 
because thus only can you punish pernicious mendacity in 
judicial cases. Certainly, at gee But why not punish 
pernicious mendacity without the oath? The injury to man is 
the crime to be punished, not the defiance or insult to God. To 
this, we must presume, He will himself see. But no: it would 
not be convenient now to punish all judicial mendacity; it 
would cut off a vast mass of gain, and, what is as little to be 
desired—by lawyers—prevent an endless mass of injustice. 

The effect of an oath, in cases of evidence properly so called, 
is perhaps to inspire the judge with undue confidence in the 
testimony given. Admitting the theory of this ceremony, pre- 
suming that it is to act on those who believe in future punish- 
ment for its infraction, what is the foundation of the judge’s 
confidence in 11s power in individual cases? It rests on some- 
thing which he cannot know, or even conjecture ; on the power 
of the religious feeling in the swearer’s mind, on its efficacy 
against opposing interests. And these interests are not merely 
eereng: ; they may consist in affection, political feelings or 
fancies, hatred, any thing in the nature of passion, of sufficient 
power to triumph over the principle of conscience. 

There is a remark from experience to be made here on the 
efficacy of an oath, which we borrow from Dumont, because it 
is of value in this question. “ In forty years of practice,” says 
Pothier, (Obligations) “ I have only met two instances where 
the parties, in the case of an oath offered after evidence, have 
been prevented, by a sense of religion, from persisting in their 
testimonies.” 

The apology for this species of oath is, that it is applied to a 
case where we have no other means in our power of coming at 
the truth : it is that of a positive and negative assertion, on the 
opposed parts of the plaintiff and the defendant. But the 
answer is, that such an oath resembles the ancient cases of 
ordeal, and that as we have no means of conjecturing what its 
power is over either party, it gives no security whatever for 
truth; and that, consequently, it would be far better to take a 
solemn declaration, attaching to it the human penalties of false 
evidence in case of ascertained mendacity. 
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Here is another inconvenience arising from an oath in the 
case of judicial testimony. To an inexperienced or indolent 
judge it is an excuse for negligence or laziness. He has per- 
formed his legal duty, in —s testimony thus protected for 
him by the law, and may therefore, if he pleases, leave the 
responsibility upon the law, and neglect all that belongs to the 
chances of veracity, or otherwise, in the witness, as matter 
extra legal. 

But what, in reality, is the acknowledged value of the oath 
in this case, in practice? Is it any thing at all, or is it ever 
trusted to? Scarcely ever; perhaps never. The judge, every 
one, despises the oath which he is bound to administer, and 
proceeds as if it had never been given or thought of. All that 
he gains by it, is the power of punishing the mendacious wit- 
ness, if he chooses ; a power rarely exerted, and which might 
equally be granted in any case of judicial mendacity. 

How is evidence examined? Just as it would be if there were 
no oath existent ; just as if the ceremony had never been heard 
of ; just, we may indeed almost safely add, as if there were no 
such thing as religion. A man cannot be received in evidence 
if he does not believe in a God, and yet his evidence is received 
and examined as if there were no God. The whole religious 
sanction, without the oath or with it, bears no value in prac- 
tice, even here; just as we have shown that it is perfectly 
worthless in the case of University oaths and Custom-house 
oaths. Whether the 4me damnée and the University believe, it 
is not our business to inquire; but they act as if they did not, 
and just so does the judge act in the examination of evidence. 
And properly: for how can he know what is the force of the 
religious sanction in the mind of the evidence? He forms his 
judgment by the nature and mode of the answers, by their sim- 
plicity, and that of the examinee, or otherwise, by his air and 
look, his tones, his confidence, his consistency, by the results 
of cross-examination. Here, he has his rules of judgment ; but 
he has no rule by which to judge of the power of the examinee’s 
sense of religion. And the longer he lives, the greater his prac- 
tice, so much the more does he learn to undervalue or despise 
the oath; while his experience teaches him, also, that the 
religious sanction is of the least avail in civil cases. Surely, 
we may fairly ask, what is the value of an expedient which is 
least esteemed by those who are best -acquainted with its 
nature. 

It is an evil arising from oaths, that they tend naturally to 
make a witness persist in the falsehood which he has already 
uttered. In all cases, indeed, retraction is difficult, on account 
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of the shame which attends it: but the difficulty is much in- 
creased, when, to this shame, is to be added the disrepute of 
perjury. 

ne very serious evil has been generated by the use of oaths, 
and this has been, the absolute creation of a class of people who 
make false evidence a trade. Unquestionably, false evidence 
would still continue though vaths were abolished; but it is 
plain that if evidence under oath is esteemed more valuable than 
simple assertion, here is a premium offered for perjury ; it 
hecomes a more valuable commodity than mere falsehood, and 
will fetch a higher price in the market. Should it, to take an 
extreme case, be made a rule that the testimony of two, three, 
or more witnesses, on oath simply, was available, it is evident 
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that we should establish a manufactory of perjury, almost inthe , 


court itself. Those who know our own courts, know full well 
that we are not here stating a visionary case. 

Here also arises a singular evil, of another character and of a 
very different kind—an evil from which society at large suffers 
in its feelings. The judge, or the court, if it decides justly, is 
compelled to decide on the evidence, from that conviction which 
is founded on all the collateral circumstances, independent of 
the oath, to which we have already alluded ; being, in all this, 
regulated by its knowledge and experience. See the conse- 
quences, There may be numerous sworn witnesses in any such 
ease, to whom the court has attached no credit, as happens, in 
fact, in our own courts every day. And in this case, the false- 
hood is notorious, even to the public; to the audience present, 
and to the whole abroad, by the publication of the proceedings. 
What is the result of this, but to prove the painful extent of 
immorality, and the contempt in which religion is held? It is 
not only that the public becomes convinced that an oath is of 
no value, a conviction sufficiently noxious in itself, but that 
there is no sense of religion —- the people, should it happen 
that such events are common. Need we say that they are of 
every-day occurrence, and need we say, that, be the public feel- 
ings scandalized or not, by such laxity or irreligion, the bad 
example is a pernicious one? Let the abolition of oaths take 
place, and this evil at least would cease. It is better that irre- 
ligion or laxity of morals should exist in silence, than exist and 
be known also. 

There is another danger, and another evil, arising from the 
system of oaths, proceeding from a species of modified falsehood, 
short of their bold and care | infraction. There are hundreds 
who, flattering themselves that the whole bond consists in 
the ceremony, conceiving that a sense of God and religion alone 
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is no chain binding them down to the truth, think to esea 
under cover of some oversight, error, or incorrectness, in 
ceremonial itself. The English swearer kisses his thumb 
instead of the book, and thus establishes, in his own mind, @ 
clear privilege for mendacity. And this evil, practically, is 
increased, in our own judicial proceedings, by the slovenly way 
in which oaths are administered ; an evil which the formula of 
Scotland has comparatively contrived toescape. Where super- 
stitious usages are more minute and numerous, the difficulty of 
procuring a real oath in evidence becomes still greater among 
those who do not consider the intention as anything, but who 
regard the whole as a mere formula, partaking of a sort of in- 
cantation. Thus, in Hindostan, the slightest error, out of 
numerous minute peculiarities, serves to vacate the oath; and 
hence a frequent difficulty experienced in the Hindoo courts. 
Thus will a Jew question whether the hat on his head is the 
real hat designated in his law, whether the book is the proper 
book. 

Here, it is plain, the very invention is an invention to pro- 
duce and cause mendacity, instead of ensuring truth. It 
transfers the chain which, proceeding from religion, should bind 
the swearer, to a formula; abolishes the ordinary religious sanc- 
tion, should that have any force, to substitute in its place a 
complicated incantatory ceremonial, which the fraudulent 
examinee finds the means of avoiding. And, even without all 
this, it is the oath which opens the door to all kinds of judicial 
and deceptive falsehood in the shape of mental reservations, 
words pronounced mentally or inaudibly, or words used by the 
speaker in one sense, to be understood in another. That can- 
not, surely, be esteemed a very dexterous invention, which is, 
by its very nature, an engine for falsehood and fraud. 

Thus, and in more ways, does it weaken or paralyze the 
power of the law. Of these, there is none much more absurd, 
as well as mischievous, than the exclusion from testimony 
which it produces, as to all those who choose to obey the law 
of Christ, The absurdity here, in the case of our Quakers, is 
most grossly manifest. Roseuss they are the only persons who 
have proved themselves peculiarly and highly sensible to the 
religious sanction, the law, in the depth of its wisdom, has ex- 
cluded them, selected them for exclusion from giving evidence, 
or, which is the same thing, refuses to believe in it. Its oath is 
bottomed on religion, on the religious sanction; and yet it 
declines, precisely, and by a peculiar provision, the testimony 
of those in which that sanction is proyed, by their very system 
and conduct, to be effectually operative. We speak, of course, 
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of criminal justice: and the obvious effectis; that were any 
man to choose, he might murder any number of Quakers, or of 
other persons, salovied always that none but Quakers were 
present. Not only is the law here.paralysed by the refusal 
of evidence, but a Quaker may,.quoad hoc, be actually put out 
of the pale of civil society., The distinction here made Baween 
civil and criminal cases, is of a piece with the usual logic of 
the law, “the ‘perfection of human reason.” The value of a 
shilling may make a case criminal, while that of millions ma 
leave it civil; or the same case may sometimes be oe a A 
at others civil, just as the system of mendacity which consti- 
tutes law proceedings may choose to determine. 

It is a minor evil, yet still one which weakens and perplexes 
the law, that, for a new law, in certain cases, fresh powers to 
perform this ceremony must be issued; as to justices of 
= for example. What is the consequence? this form has 

en forgotten, and the law becomes null till it can be replaced 
by a new one, with fresh delay and fresh expense The fresh 
expense, indeed, is convenient enough, to those who have not 
inserted the mystic words. 

If there is a case where it rests with the judge to administer 
or withhold the ceremony, here is a door at once opened to des- 
potism or corruption ; since it can be so managed that the men- 
dacity shall be punishable, or shall have free liberty to range as 
it pleases. 

Minor inconveniences are sufficiently numerous; and minor 
though they may here be termed, sufficiently perplexing and 
troublesome. It is a ceremony to be paid for, and, very often, 
by a party who can ill afford to pay the fee, small as it is. A 
shilling may be the hire of a day labourer, his estate for that 
day; and as he must generally spend that day also in attend- 
ance,.for the’purposeof paying the shilling, the virtual tax on him 
is two days of his subsistence. Two days of shillings are.cer- 
tainly not much to those who measure days by hundreds. of 
pounds : but two days’ revenue will, perhaps, be an intelligible 
magnitude, even to those fortunate persons. But, to pass from 
certain smaller points involved here, we shall only further add, 
that, in a general view, requiring to be administered by human 
agents, the oath is subject to all the accidents to which those 
are liable; producing suffering, in consequence of absence, 
— abuse, oppression, in various modes. 

e have here been led, by following the author’s arrangement 
in this particular place, to pass away from the question which 
relates to the reception of evidence in courts of justice, and as 
we do not think it necessary to follow him ‘out where he has 
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treated of affidavits, we shall return to answer an objection, 
frequently put, as to this subject of parole evidence in court. 

t should be plain by this time, that no danger or incon- 
venience would follow from the abolition of oaths, where the 
witnesses. were of a religious and moral character. To them, it 
must surely be evident that it is superfluous ; while we trust we 
have proved, that it is pernicious in the reverse cases, and that 
it would be of advantage that it should be dispensed with. 

But the objection made relates to a sort of intermediate 
class, to persons vacillating between good and evil, persons 
whom it may be deemed useful to rouse at the moment their 
truth is required, by bringing before them that sense of religion 
which may be feeble or dormant. Personally, we have often 
answered this objection, as we shall answer it now, to reasoning 
and reasonable.people ; but as it perpetually recurs to us from 
the much more numerous class of mankind, we shall examine 
it at somewhat more length than would be necessary for the 
former. 

To them, the answer is this. It is not intended that judicial 
inquiry into the truth shall be conducted like common conver- 
sation, as, in fact, it cannot be. The effect of the court itself, 
the formalities, the character of the judge, the audience, the 
seen the certainty of publication and exposure, with the 

azard of disgrace, the importance of the question as a 
the life perhaps, perhaps the property of a fellow creature, a 
these things often produce a species of alarm, as is familiar, 
and, in all cases, are sufficient to fix the attention of the most 
careless evidence. This appears to be at least sufficient, in 
general, to influence, as to veracity, the particular kind of per- 
sons whom the objection contemplates, men, not abandoned, 
but careless ; while, for the purely wicked, we have already 
shown that even an oath is nothing. To them, indeed, an oath 
would be much less in point of influence than the circum- 
stances we have now mentioned ; and we are quite sure, that 
there is not a judge or a lawyer who, if he had his choice, in 
this case, between a mere oath and this apparatus of solemnity, 
would hesitate a moment which to choose. 

But even what we have enumerated is not all that lies in the 
power of the judge or the court. It will still be in his power, 
as it now is, in the examination of a doubtful witness, to remind 
him that the truth is expected from him, to remind him of the 
several sanctions under or by which truth is protected. He 
can point out the shame or‘dishonour of falsehood, the injury 
to a fellow creature which falsehood would produce, the punish- 
ment which the law will—will, when oaths are abolished—inflict 
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in case of mendacity, as it used to do in eases of perjury—and 
he can remind him of his religion and his God. This last 
power, let it also be remarked, he exerts in a degree infinitely 
greater than the pulpit itself can. Habit weakens the influence 
of religious impressions as attempted by the clergy; as they 
are also weakened by the expectation under which the doctrines 
are heard. To receive, singly, as a sole individual, selected 
and pointed out to an attentive audience, and from a judge in 
all the state of his bench, a sermon on religious duties and tears, 
and that sermon couched in a few brief and strong words, that 
sermon pointing out a line of duty on which the witness is to 
act, in one minute, under the fear of eternal punishment, if all 
this cannot render the religious sanction availing, then is the 
subject in question not in the class which the objection sup- 
poses. What could any oath do where this was unavailing ? 

Be it remarked, also, that of this power the present oath 
robs the judge. Here, as through all the inquiry which we 
have already made, its effect is, to deprive us of the force of the 
religious sanction, rather than to aidit. From habit, indolence, 
what not, the court has done its duty in administering the 
oath; it becomes indifferent whether it falls on a deaf ear or 
not, and the thoughtless witness proceeds without that fear of 
God before his eyes, which the admonitions that we have here 
pointed out would have excited. The truth is, in practice, that 
from the mode in which the oath is administered, it has seldom 
the effect on the minds in question which the objection 
assumes. 

The objection, as itis made by the unreasoning and incon- 
siderate mass to which we alluded, proceeds on ignorance of 
the real nature of an oath as a legal and religious ceremony, or 
on want of reflection as to its character. ‘Without, perhaps, 
perceiving it, those persons assume that an oath is a supersti- 
tious ceremony, as it was with the Greeks, or as it has been, 
and is, with savage, or civilized nations in general. The Greek 
might have sworn by a variety of objects, or a Negro might 
have sworn by his Obi, or a Saxon by his leader’s sword ; and, 
for aught that we know, the oaths might have been availing, 
though, from what we do know of the frivolity of oaths amon 
our Saxon ancestors, we may venture to doubt. But, to render 
an oath availing on this ground, we must assume a misappre- 
hension of its meaning on the part of the witness, which we 
cannot know to exist. We must suppose that the present en- 
lightened age is influenced by the same superstitions as their 
savage ancestors ; whereas we doubt if there is even an Irish- 
man now existing, who would swear the truth, merely because 
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he had touched the hand of captain Rock. The supposition is, 
at any rate, one which the law does not recognize, and on which 
it cannot act; and thus the objection, even in this form, is 
answered. We must return now to one of Mr. Bentham’s 
objections to oaths as “ bewildering and enslaving the con- 
sciences of Jurymen.” 

The gross absurdity which here strikes us at once we shall 
first state; while, in stating it, we suppose we need scarcely 
premise, even to our most or and ill-informed readers, 
that, while the juryman’s oath requires unanimity, while, by it, 
all are pledged to coincide in one opinion, there are, and must 
be, innumerable cases where twelve men do not, and cannot, 
coincide in opinion, and where, nevertheless, a verdict of unan- 
imity is delivered. Here, then, is perjury, or else the oath is 
an unmeaning ceremony : there is no escape from the dilemma. 
The objector, indeed, says, that the purpose is attained by the 
minority yielding to the majority.* But the oath is not the less 
broken; while the very law compels the infraction, by the ap- 
plication of torture. 

The oath is unmeaning, or the jury is perjured. The law 
does not say that the jury is perjured,and, therefore, it says that 
the oath is nothing. Mark the folly. To the same individuals, 
spectators, the oath is, at one and the same moment, an 
object of contempt and an object of awe. In the jury-box, it 
means nothing ; in the witness-box, it is the warrant of eternal 
punishment, in case of mendacity. In the jury-box, the law 
admits perjury, and does not punish; nay, it commands, if 
enforces perjury by the strong arm; in the witness-box, it 
punishes perjury. More: take the self-same individual, 
place him in the jury-box, and he may perjure himself ad_libi- 
tum: place him in the witness-box, and what must he do 
there? What will the juryman think of the value of the wit- 
ness’s oath, what will the witness who thinks at all, think of 
an oath? Is it a lien upon his conscience or not ? 

Here is an incidental corollary, bringing us back once more 
to the conclusion that we have so often made. Wherever 
punishment, human punishment, is threatened against the in- 
fraction, the oath is pro tanto availing, or can be made so; when 
divine punishment is the sole threat, it is nugatory. The oath 
per se is therefore nothing. How often shall we repeat this? 

Mr. Bentham makes another conclusion which, as somewhat 
episodical to the main argument, we shall, as on a former ocea~ 
sion, give from him more immediately. 

The problem, he remarks, was so to order matters that men- 
dacity should be permitted or a as it was to be most 
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subservient to the private interest of the judge and his fellow 
labourers. For this purpose, he says, men’s conceptions were 
to be kept in such a state of confusion, as to this vital part of 
morality, as to take the standard of right and wrong from the 

ractice of the judge, as determined by his sinister interests. 

hus it was to be established, that whatever mendacity he chose 
to punish, should be considered immoral, but that whenever 
it was unpunished, or encouraged, it should be viewed as in- 
different or meritorious. Even “the grave Blackstone,” as M. 
Dumont observes in a remark on a parallel matter, considers a 
perjurious verdict as meritorious, when the popular opinion 
does not go along with a just one. Further, says Mr. Ben- 
tham, that the confusion might be rendered more irremediable, 


a general persuasion has been established, that this immoral, 


practice was necessary to the purposes of justice. 

“Since,” says Mr. Bentham again, “ the reliance of a jury- 
man upon his own conscience was rendered impossible by the 
very constitution of the oath among our barbarous ancestors, 
unless he chose to avoid profanation by submitting to death, he 
naturally sought for escape by means of the stronger and well- 
disciplined conscience of the judge. With this burden the 
learned conscience was ready to charge itself ; and thus, by ren- 
dering the ceremony an object of necessary contempt, it acquired 
a mastery over the decisions of juries, which, under a mode of 
independent suffrage, would have been impossible.” 

And as the ceremony came to be considered as the only 
security against mendacity, while a licence to it was given in 
every case where that ceremony was withheld, the obligation to 
truth naturally became nothing ; while this laxity received still 
stronger support from the fact, that the very infraction of the 
oath itself was rendered indispensably necessary to the course 
of justice. Thus did jurymen learn to throw aside all regard 
for truth, under any counter interest of power, reputation, indo- 
lence, or what not, or at the command or call of the living 
oracle to whom they had thus learned to intrust their con- 
sciences. By this means also, has a power of pardon been 
virtually granted to juries—a power which is, even directly and 
openly, given to them, in cases of recommendation to dispense 
with the capital part of punishment, by undervaluation of the 
property stolen; their valuations, in.such cases, counteracting 
the declared intention of the law, and being gross and palpable 
cases of common mendacity, unsanctioned by any possibility 
of error in judgment. Even to such falsehood and perjury, has 
the encouragement of reputation been superadded, in the 
praise of their humanity. 
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Mr. Bentham takes a very minute view, for dispraise, of the 
practice of the Universities with respect to oaths, distinguishing, 
also, as far as is necessary, between Oxford and Cambridge in 
this respect. Through this we cannot follow him; and must 
rather refer those who feel a specific interest in this branch of 
the question, to the work itself, which abounds in detailed in- 
formation and argument on that subject. 

We shall, however, borrow from him the matter of some 
remarks as to the effect of this practice in corrupting the 
national morals and understanding. 

It is an obvious conclusion, that even by the bench 
of Bishops, who must necessarily have been educated in 
the habitual violation of oaths, an oath is considered, must 
inevitably be considered, as a mere empty form; and that per- 
jury, of course, is esteemed as perfectly venial, when it is not 
attended by human punishment. Granting, however, that the 
ceremony was in reality a mere form, as we have supposed in 
the view that we originally took of it, or that it is nugatory, 
inasmuch as it cannot be supposed to bind the Supreme Being, 
it does not the less involve a breach of truth; because it is 
accompanied by an assertion, a promise, which is habitually 
broken. And can it be doubted, that by breaches of truth, or 
habitual insincerity, on any subject, be that what it may, the 
human character is, thus much, deteriorated ? 

Sincerity, or truth, is the acknowledged basis of human 
society, as we originally stated; and if it is thus to be habit- 
ually violated in any case, what else can we conclude than that 
there exists, at least, a laxity of principle, or of conviction on 
this subject ; while that laxity is neither more nor less than 
an insensibility to one of the three sanctions by which truth is 
protected—the religious sanction. 

This is not unimportant; but what is the excuse, the atone- 
ment for this breach of this sincerity thus guarded? Custom. 
Custom is sufficient to sanction the breach of truth, and it is 
sufficient to justify contempt of religion. Is it more or less 
than this? No: it is custom, usage, example, universality : 
these, this (for they are one) versus God and his commands. 
It is custom, moreover, versus a man’s own reason, judgment, 
conscience. It is the custom of doing what a man knows to 
be wrong, and which, at the moment he reflects, he can neither 
justify nor even defend. 

How far does the power of custom extend over the distinc- 
tion between right’and wrong, and how far may it extend? how 
far may it be extended by careful trial? It is a powerful en- 
gine, as it is a commodious one; and it is rather too commo- 
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dious, and too active. What has it not done? what can it not 
do? It justifies smuggling, in all ; from the king to the pea- 
sant, from wealth to poverty, it justifies the robbery of the 
state. It justified the morality of Louis the 15th’s court, of 
Charles the 2nd’s court. It justifies cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting, and far more of petty and great crime than this. Per- 
haps it is preparing to justify the laxity of female morals; it is 
at least making the attempt. It was custom that justified 
slavery, that justifies it still. What would or might be the 
result, were the Oxford argument for the habitual infraction of 
oaths rendered universal? Why, what else than that all dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong depend on custom and no- 
thing else. Such is the inevitable moral result. Custom, 


Fashion, will become the arbiters of vice and virtue;—the |, 


arbiters? they will, themselves, become vice, virtue, religion, 
every thing. Is not the barest approach to such a rule of morals 
as this, a dangerous incision into the national morality? a rule 
which will make fashion every thing; in morals as in dress, in 
religion as in drinking. Let Oxford answer, if it. be not so; 
for we cannot find the reply in defence. 

We pass from this subject, leaving to our readers to seek in 
the original what we have not room to state, that we may offer 
a remark on the nature of those oaths, of a promissory cha- 
racter, and thus far analogous to the Oxford oath, which are 
administered to persons on entering various offices. 

These seem to have been the produce of a barbarous theology, 
inducing rulers to seek a security for official probity in the 
terrors of superstition; and custom, perpetuating the wisdom 
of our ancestors, has extended them wherever it could find an 
excuse, from a king to a commissioner of ditches and drains, 
from a physician to an auctioneer. Once in his life, a man 
swears that he intends to be an honest man all his life ; and the 
probability is, that, like the Oxonian, he breaks his oath every 


day. 

What security is this? Supposing a man were to swear 
that he would never commit murder as long as he lived, 
would he the less commit a murder if he found an inducement ? 
How is his conscience bound further than it was bound before ? 
If the judicial oath, as administered at the moment of testi- 
mony, acts at all, it is because the religious sanction, or the 
eventual punishment, is brought to view, distinctly, at the mo- 
ment that its power is required. In the remote promissory oath, 
were it ever any thing, the force becomes naturally weakened 
by time. The swearer, if he acts right through life, acts right 
under the general religious sanction, or under the ordinary sanc- 
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tions of morality ; and if he is not restrained by the former, he 
will not be restrained by it in the form of an oath half a cen- 
tury old. Does a Scotch physician betray a patient’s secret 
the less because he swore that he would never betray it? If 









: his sense of right or honour does not restrain him, he will not 
: be restrained by the dim recollection of a form of words long 
since forgotten. He is bound by oath to cure his patients as 
well as he can. And so he will, unless he finds a stronger 
interest in curing them slowly or badly. Does an appraiser 
care one jot for his oath? If he is not bound by some other 
ties, a single shilling will turn the balance against it. If the 
law acknowledges the superior power of that shilling, even in 
the case of an oath presented at the moment of declaration, 
why has it not the sense to see, that a rusty oath, rusted through 
years of repose, is not worth one farthing? And yet a man 
cannot act respecting the sweeping of a ditch, unless he has 
sworn to sweep it truly as long as he lives, and unless he has 
eceived the holy communion. 

We will here borrow a remark from another of Mr. Bentham’s 
works, partly on account of its solidity, and partly because of 
the style of the passage itself. On the principle that we are 
condemning, the attorney declares in his inaugural oath, “ that 
he will truly and honestly demean himself in his practice to the 
best of his hnewiodee and ability.” “The attorney,” says Mr. 
Bentham, “who framed that oath ought to have been hanged 
for a traitor to mankind. He had a receipt in his pocket for 
making the whole race virtuous ; and out of pure spite, for it 
could be nothing else, refused to give them the benefit of it. 
For attorney, he had but to put human nature, and the business 
would have been done.” 

In any case, and, be it remarked, even were an oath of this 
nature administered every day, it is of no efficacy, because it 
comes to be considered as a sae an empty, unmeaning, cere- 
mony; and this objection applies equally to every species of 
subscription, no matter what it is, as it does no less to the oath 
of allegiance. Thus much it aids in weakening the sanction 
of an oath, be that such as it may, and in increasing the gene- 
ral mass of disregard to truth, and of consequent immorality. 
Thus does it also add to the insult, if that be esteemed any 
thing, which is offered to the law of Christ ; or, should we even 
refuse to think of this law as the Quakers do, and as we trust 
we have demonstrated to be right, thus. does it insult the 
Supreme Being, by perpetually calling on him for’ eventual 
punishment, while we declare at the ver moment in which we 
appeal to Him, that we do not believe in His government of 
the world, or in the religion under which we profess to live. 
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If we have not now shown the inutility and the mischief of 
oaths, under whatever modes and to whatever ends adminis- 
tered or applied, we can only conclude that demonstration is 
not an effectual instrument of conviction. Rather, perhaps, 
we should conclude, that such is the power of habit, especially 
when united to ignorance and the incapacity of following a 
train of reasoning, such is its power, such the efficacy of the 
wisdom of our ancestors over lawyers, such the “ nolumus 
mutari” of that race when there is any risk of losing influence 
or profit, that not even conviction is sufficient to make them 
change their usages. But will oaths not be abolished in this 
enlightening—not enlightened, age? Ought they not at least 
to be abolished? But, if we abolish them, we shall be asked 
what security for truth do we propose to adopt. Partly, we 
have answered this already. We have shown, more than once, 
what are the real and efficient sanctions for truth, and we have 
shown that the religious sanction is inoperative without the 
other two. It is our constant mistake to view the action of 
the totality, and to attribute to the most feeble that effect 
which is actually the result of the others, and not of the oath 
as such. 

We must not here be answered by the remark to which we 
have already adverted, in speaking of the effects of oaths on 
associations of criminal or wicked men; because we cannot, in 
this case, prove that the oath has, in any such instance, by its 
separate influence, produced the evil effects in question; while 
we know very well that other powerful motives operate, such as 
the prospect of success in case of fidelity to the common en- 
gagement, and, what perhaps is still more operative, the assur- 
ance of punishment or vengeance from the association, in case 
of infraction. 

This last is what gives real force to the oath, in our own 
judicial cases; and it is only to remove the punishment for 
perjury, from the infraction of the oath to simple judicial men- 
dacity, to gain the same power, and to answer the objectors who 
refuse to abolish the oath. This we took occasion to remark 
formerly, and the question presents no difficulty. Not only 
indeed thus, but the remedy becomes even more operative as 
to the production of truth than it was before. At least, if it be 
contemplated as we are inclined to look on it. 

Mendacity, no matter what the form be, is an instrument of 
evil or of wrong; of social injury. It is not itself the crime, 
but it is the means of acrime. If it produces no evil, it is, 
humanly speaking, no crime. It cannot then justly be 
punished, in itself, but must be punished as far as it produces 
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social injury. And as the quantity of the injury is the quan- 
tity of the crime, so ought the punishment to be proportioned 
to that evil effect. In itself, mendacity changes its injurious 
quality according to its application. If it produces murder by 
its application, falsehood is murder, whether it be perjurious or 
not. If mendacity operates in the shape of depredation, it is 
predatory in itself; it is robbery. 

But mark how it is punished under the shape of perjury. 
If it causes murder, judicial murder, the punishment is little 
more than a jest—compared at least to the evil, or the crime. 
Mendacity under another form, producing virtual depredation, 
is punished with death. In the House of Commons, it is 
treated as an act of contempt; while the punishment, instead 
of being proportioned to the crime, is left to something very 
like chance. The crime may be very great or very small; that 
is nothing. The House may be about to sit six months or it 
may rise in six hours. That also is nothing. Multiply the 
joint chances, and of such chance is the punishment. Can 
aught more childish and farcical be imagined? And, with all 
the irregularities and absurdities’ that belong to the present 
judicial and legal system, the consequence is, that the punish- 
ment of mendacity is left to accident. This is as reasonable as 
if, in direct and positive terms, it were to be declared that the 
prevention of crimes should be left to chance. 

And further, what is the practice now? Mis-statement, 
under oath, is perjury or nothing. It may not have been ac- 
companied with evil design, evil consciousness; it may have 
been the produce of temerity, inconsideration, and. yet it may 
still be eminently mischievous, or it may have been little so. 
What is the consequence of the present confusion and irregu- 
larity? It is punished as wilful, evil-designing perjury, and 
that punishment may be excessive and unjust, or, what is 
more common, it is suffered to escape altogether, possibly 
triumphant. 

Let the principle of punishing mendacity, though without 
oath, be admitted, and not only is there no difficulty in the pre- 
vention of its evils, as far as punishment can ever produce pre- 
vention, but the very change would give us the power of 
regulating the whole system, because it would give us clean 
and unincumbered ground on which to fight crime. On the 
details we need not here enter: it is sufficient to have stated 
the principle ; while thus, it is plain, we might separate wilful, 
designing, wicked mendacity, from rash falsehood producing 
evil, and, without difficulty mete out the proper dose of pre- 
ventive punishment. 
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We have only one more paragraph to add; and we add it, not 
simply because we find its matter in the work before us, but 
because it serves to provide further against the objections 
which we hear daily urged by the inconsiderate, as by those 
who find the interest of habit, or profit, or both, in su porting 
the present system. For the length to which our article has 
run, we will not even attempt an apology, when the import- 
ance of the subject is considered, and the not less necessity of 
doing justice, justice such as is in our power, to the excellent 
author, by putting the public in possession of a train of argu- 
ment which they will not seek in his own book. 

The origin of oaths must be sought in the necessity, or 
convenience, or both, of gaining some hold over the minds of 
men in barbarous ages. In the hands of the priesthood, the , 
power over supernatural hopes and fears served the purpose, not 
only of bridling anarchy, but despotism. In such a barbarous 
state, the general effect of oaths may have been good; it may 
have even been all good, or the good may have preponderated 
over the evil. The good may have prepentionsted, even in 
intermediate stages of the approach to civilization. But in the 
further approaches to this last state, the good gradually dimi- 
nishes, while the evil comes to preponderate ; and if our train 
of argument has been a solid one, we have ourselves arrived at 
that point where there is little good and much evil, or all evil 
and no good. 

The condition of society is changed, not only in that there is 
neither wild anarchy and ignorance, nor ferocious and blind 
despotism to combat, but in almost everything. The mistake 
of the objection is, to forget this: to see the oath and the old 
society together, not to see the oath in conjunction with the 
new society. This is the error whence it attributes to this 
ceremony, a power for good and an exemption from evil which 
it no longer possesses, and this is the error of which it is our 
business to convince the objectors, that we may see this fruit- 
less and pernicious ceremony for ever abolished. 
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Art. III. The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood, and its Times. 
By Charles Mills, Esq. Author of the History of the Crusades. 
2 Vols. 8yo. 1825. 


HIS is an amusing publication, and to a numerous class of 
lounging and superficial readers, who devour with indis- 
criminating and undiminished appetite, but with feeble powers 
of digestion, romances of chivalry, ancient and modern, it will 
be particularly acceptable and instructive. From it they will 
learn, how a knight was educated ; the ceremonies of his inau- 
guration and degradation ; all the paraphernalia of his equip- 
ment; his every day life amd amusements. On the topics of 
dames and damsels, and lady’s love, our author dwells at great 
length ; and his details will, we have no doubt, be perused with 
avidity and interest by that class of readers to whom we have 
already alluded. Equally minute is the chapter on tourna- 
ments and jousts,on the beauty of which sports, a very favourite 
and widely applied word of our author, he descants with much 
enthusiasm. The chapter on the religious and military orders 
of knighthood is adapted to the taste and acquirements of a 
different class of readers, whom we are disposed to rank, in 
point of intellect and useful study, even below the former class. 
To these topics succeeds a history of chivalry in England, from 
the Norman conquest to the reign of Charies Ist, and its pro- 
gress in France, Spain, Germany, and Italy. In these historical 
chapters, many very interesting anecdotes of individual disin- 
terestedness and devotedness, as well as of personal bravery 
and suffering, are extracted from Froissart and other old chro- 
niclers: the neglect or the sacrifice of present ease and private 
good, even in a cause of doubtful utility, must always command 
the respect and admiration of a well-constituted mind, while 
the minute details into which the old chroniclers enter, and 
which they give in such characteristic and graphic language, 
and with so much naiveté and earnestness, by withdrawing the 
reader from present times and surrounding objects, and placing 
him in the midst of the described events and personages, create 
an intense, and, in some respects, a more unbroken interest than 
is felt during a first rate representation of one of Shakspeare’s 
plays. ‘To the various classes of readers who are fond of these 
different topics, Mr. Mills’s work will be acceptable, and on all 
these topics he has displayed a laudable extent and accuracy of 
research. This, however, is the limit of our commendation: 
other, or higher, we cannot conscientiously bestow upon him. 
And yet the subject he has chosen would have entitled an author 
who was disposed and able to have treated it properly, to praise 
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of a much higher order. In vain will the antiquary look in 
Mr. Mills’s volumes for any marks of acute or profound research 
into the circumstances of the times, from the operation of which 
chivalry took its systematic form: a few vague, trifling, and 
superficial remarks, together with the notice of some facts, for 
the most part quite unconnected with the subject, are all that 
these volumes contain on the origin of chivalry. In vain will 
the reader, who unites to a love of antiquarian studies the more 
philosophic and useful fondness for a research into the causes 
which, during the middle ages, attained, or retarded, or kept 
stationary, the mind and condition of the human race, or ma- 
terially affected their manners, institutions, sentiments, and 
feelings, consult Mr. Mills’s work for any clear, definite, and 
well-authenticated traces of the influence of chivalry on the 
age during which it flourished in ail its glory and influence. 
But there is still a much more important and interesting branch 
of inquiry which is slurred over in a very feeble and superficial 
manner: we allude to the traces of the influence of chivalry 
which are discernible in modern society. Whether these traces 
are really beneficial or otherwise ; whether they co-operate with 
and support, or in reality are at variance with and weaken, 
enlightened and sound principles of moral action, are topics of 
investigation which a professed writer on chivalry ought to have 
been able and anxious to discuss in a satisfactory manner. 
Those things, which Mr. Mills has either entirely neglected to 
do, or done in a very inferior manner, are not only highly 
curious and interesting in themselves, but from their being 
almost entirely untouched by former writers, possess a novelty 
and freshness of rare occurrence in these days of superabundant 
literary productions. It may be urged, however, that Mr. 
Mills had a narrower and humbler object in view, merely to 
write a book that would amuse and please, and enable romance 
readers to understand better what they read. But in this case, 
he ought not to have meddled in the least with the graver 
and weightier topics to which we have alluded—he should 
either have passed them over altogether, or have treated them 
in a fuller and profounder manner. This, however, we suspect 
he would not have found an easy task: neither the natural 
structure of his mind, nor the manner in which it has been dis- 
ciplined and exercised, nor his research, nor his taste, nor his 
judgment, in our opinion, qualify him for such a task. This 
= of course, we have formed from marking his literary 
character and progress as indicated in his works. 

In the selection of the topics of all, he has been judicious or 
fortunate ; of some particularly so. They presented an almost 
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unoccupied field both for curious and interesting research, and 
for deducing and establishing important and useful theorems 
respecting some of the causes that operated during the middle 
ages, on the knowledge, civilization, and happiness of the human 
race. On his earliest publication, the History of Mohammedan- 
ism, he evidently bestowed great care and labour; but while 
he thus was enabled to distinguish it by many facts not gene- 
rally known, by a view of others in a more just light than they 
had previously been placed in, and by an arrangement and 
condensation of materials collected from scattered and not easily 
accessible authorities; in no other respect did his care and 
labour add much to the credit or value of the work. 

His general views are not marked by any comprehensive pro- 
foundness or originality ; the very interesting, and hitherto imper- 
fectly solved problem, how far, and in what degree and manner, re- 
ligious opinions and influence have co-operated with other causes, 
to produce those very marked differences in knowledge, civili- 
zation, liberty and happiness, which separate so very widely 
the Mahomedan from the Christian states, and less widely, but 
yet very decidedly, the Catholic from the Protestant states of 
Europe, is scarcely approached, and certainly not discussed as 
it ought to have been ; though it is evident that the first branch 
of it fell immediately and directly within the limits of his work, 
and should, therefore, have been examined with all the diligence, 
attention and philosophy he could bestow uponit. His diligence 
and attention we do not question : his power and comprehension 
of mind, without which, on such a topic, the other qualities are 
of little avail, appear to us unequal to such investigations. 
The style of the History of Mohammedanism betrays throughout 
a strained and ambitious attempt to imitate that of Gibbon, 
injudicious and unsuccessful. Mr. Mills is totally destitute of 
those profound investigations, that flexible talent, and that various 
and excursive learning, which alone can render Gibbon’s style 
bearable ; and which enabled him, even through its sinuosities and 
inversions, and consequent obscurity, to present clearly to the 
eye, or most impressively to the mind, those admirable descrip- 
tions of character, events, and scenes, with which his volumes 
abound. 

Mr. Mills’s second work was the History of the Crusades. 
This subject seems to have been more congenial to his literary 
taste and feelings, which are evidently tinged with a love of 
the romantic, and was certainly more within the range of his 
— As a mere narrative, it is interesting, from the extra- 
ordinary and grand scale of the operations it embraces, and 
the strong picture it exhibits of folly, superstition, wickedness, 
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and misery, occasionally relieved by splendid, though barbarous 
instances of individual devotedness to an unjust and imprac- 
ticable enterprise. The narrative part Mr. Mills has couched 
in a style which seems to be gradually descending from a 
laboured imitation of Gibbon, to the slip-shod and tawdry 
style of his present work ; from one of great effort, to one of 
great carelessness. The latter we cannot help thinking the 
natural style of his thoughts; that most in unison with their 
character, and the mode in which he is accustomed to manage 
and arrange them. The influence of the crusades on the 
manners, learning, arts, manufactures and commerce, and, above 
all, on the condition of the mass of the European nations, by 
loosening their bonds of ignorance and slavery, we shall in vain 
hope to find discussed in Mr. Mills’s volumes, with that pre- 
cision, fulness and philosophy, with which the professed 
historian of the crusades ought to have been enabied to have 
enriched his work. 

Respecting the merits of his third publication, The Travels 
of Theodore Ducas, we suspect, from a continuation of it not 
having appeared, that the opinion of the author and the pub- 
lishers coincides with that of the literary public; and this has 
pronounced it a complete failure. It is clearly an imitation of 
the Travels of Anacharsis: twice, therefore, has Mr. Mills 
measured his strength, either in the selection of his topics or 
in the structure of his style, with authors of established repu- 
tation, and in both instances he has sunk in the contest :—thus 
adding one more to the numerous proofs that, as the animal 
muscle, deprived of vitality, is almost immeasurably feeble, 
compared with the vital muscle, though to all outward appear- 
ance of exactly the same composition and texture, so there 
may be a turn of thought or of style very similar in two 
authors, and yet from the different degrees of intellectual 
vitality bestowed on them by nature and study, the one may 
break down under the pressure of a subject which the other 
will sustain with ease and dignity. 

The management of a book of fictitious travels, such as 
those of Theodore Ducas, in whjch Italy was to be visited and 
described at the period of her highest intellectual attainments, 
when in her seemed to be reviving the artists and the poets of 
Greece, while in the rest of Europe was scarcely beaming one 
ray of civilization, literature or taste; in which the supposed 
traveller was to introduce the reader to all he saw and heard, 
into the characters and manners of the artists and poets, and 
to a full and just estimate of their works ; such a work cvidently 
required considerable judgment, skill, and tact, simply as a 
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fictitious narrative, in order to clothe it ina garb as nearly as 
possible resembling that of reality ; and a still greater degree 
of critical judgment and skill, correct taste, and well-digested 
reading in order to render the observations on the arts and 
poetry of Italy attractive and satisfactory. Had the work been 
so executed, we can conceive no other mode in which a 
popular view of the revival of literature and art could have been 
exhibited with so much grace and effect. But Mr. Mills had 
neither sufficient materials, nor sufficient command over those 
he possessed, to mould them into the form of reality ; nor 
sufficient taste to conceal, by means of it, the awkward artifi- 
ciality of his narrative. Formal and by no means well-executed 
dissertations on the Italian writers of that age, are thrust into 
the narrative, so as to give the work the appearance of two 
distinct productions; a few’ pages of narrative, which every 
where betrays its fictitious character, tacking together the 
emptiness of a common-place-book, which had been filled not 
so much by what its writer had thought, as by what he had 
read, and not very well digested. Bad taste in the thought, 
or in the choice and composition of the style is not unfrequently 
accompanied with indications of rich feeling and imagination ; 
and sometimes of considerable originality and power of reflec- 
tion; but this is by no means the case in any of Mr. Mills’s 
works ; and, perhaps, least of allin the Travels of Theodore 
Ducas ; so that if he be not a young man, we have no hopes 
that his bad taste will pass away before the increasing influence 
of a sounder judgment or a riper intellect. These remarks on 
Mr. Mills’s publications are severe: we are not, however, 
conscious that they are the result of prejudice. Having satis- 
fied ourselves they are just, we believe also that they may be 
useful, if not to the object of them, yet to an age far too prolific 
in its literature to produce a healthy or long-lived offspring. 
We have already stated, that an acquaintance with Mr. Mills’s 
literary character and career led us not to expect from him such 
a work as ought to have been written on the subject of chivalry : 
others might indeed have drawn an opposite inference ; and, 
having fixed the standard and the object of a work on chivalry 
lower than wé have done, might, perhaps, incautiously have 
expected that Mr. Mills’s present work, relating to a subject 
congenial to his taste and feelings, would do him more credit 
than his former publications. We do not, indeed, rate it below 
the Travels of Theodore Ducas; but certainly below his two 
other works. It unfortunately happens, that he is apt to think 
and write with most feebleness and bad taste, on those topics 
that most attract and warm his feelings. 
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A History of Chivalry, as we have already observed, requires 
antiquarian research, controlled, and guided, and vivified, as all 
antiquarian research ought to be, by a sound judgment, com- 
prehensive views and a penetrating spirit; without these it 
becomes drivelling, jejune, or, at best, amusing: under the 
guidance and control of these, it exhibits the mind and state 
of man during the remote age to which it relates, and the 
immediate as well as the present consequences of that mind 
and state; and detects and unfolds their still-existing influ- 
ence on the institutions, the manners, the opinions and the 
habits of the age. We repeat that all this is wanting in Mr. 
Mills’s work ; and that it is not less marked by flimsiness of 
thought than by bad taste. Fortunately for such readers as 
are apt to be repelled from a work by such qualities, Mr. Mills, 


as we have already noticed, borrows largely from Froissart, and ° 


other old writers; and he has the good sense, not to dilute and 
debase the sterling strength of their simple and graphic descrip- 
tions with his own fine writing. On more than one occasion, 
he points out what he conceives to be the inaccuracies of the 
** great unknown ;” but we confess, we should greatly prefer 
drawing our information respecting knighthood and its times 
from the romances of that author, even though their inac- 
curacies, arising from ignorance, or carelessness, or, it may be, 
intentional, were more serious, and numerous than those Mr. 
Mills has detected, than from veracious histories written by the 
author of the History of Chivalry. We hope he has abandoned 
his intention, tonaly announced some time ago, of writing a 
History of Rome; should he carry it into execution, we are 
very apprehensive that he would neither do justice to his 
subject, nor credit to himself. ‘ 

e are not called upon, nor are we disposed or prepared in 
this place to give even a broad and general outline of a Histor 
of Chivalry, such as we think it ought to be; but, before 
examining minutely Mr. Mills’s work, and adducing particular 
and precise proofs of the charges we have brought against it, 
we shall offer some hints and notices that may, perhaps, be 
useful, either as preliminary to such an investigation, or to the 
investigation itself. 

It has often struck us, that antiquarian researches, and the 
minuter branches of natural history bear a striking resemblance 
to each other, in the change of character which they have 
lately assumed. Formerly, antiquaries, as well as botanists, 
entomologists and conchologists, were deservedly the objects 
of contempt and ridicule for their laborious and zealous trifling ; 
and even Linneus himself has been cited as an instance that 
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such studies as he pursued, either flourished best in a weak 
mind, or rendered that mind so, which devoted itself to them. 
The silly objects to which antiquaries of even half a century 
back, almost exclusively devoted their study and researches, 
it is needless to stigmatize by particular enumeration. Lately, 
however, higher and more useful topics have engaged the 
labours of the antiquary ; manners, institutions, domestic and 
political society have been illustrated by him; and thus he has 
done what the professed historian, intent only on wars and 
events on a great scale, thought it beneath his dignity, or foreign 
to his purpose, to perform. In like manner, the botanist has 
become much more frequently than formerly, and in a much 
higher degree, a vegetable physiologist ; the laws of organization 
and of animal life have, in many instances, been illustrated by 
the entomologist ; and contributions to the same interesting 
and mysterious topics have been supplied by the conchologist 
raising his studies from the mere shell to the animal which in- 
habited it. We do not know any more pleasing or decided 
proof of the real utility of science being now well understood 
and appreciated, than the general disposition manifested, to 
draw from the branches of it we have just compared, facts and 
inferences that will at once expand and strengthen the mind, 
and instruct and benefit the human race. 

An incidental, but by no means a trifling, advantage has 
arisen from this change in the character and object of antiqua- 
rian pursuits. So long as a Roman fibula, an inscription, or 
the particular form and design of a part of the dress or armour 
of the ancients, were the topics of inquiry and discussion, there 
was no call or room for the application of general principles: 
minute investigation of dry authority alone could decide the 
disputed point. But now, when manners, institutions, senti- 
ments, and actions, are the topics, all the theorems respecting 
human nature generally, or respecting human nature under 
determinate circumstances, come in aid of authorities, when 
they are vague, doubtful, or conflicting. 

The beneficent application of this principle (which differs 
widely, however, both in its foundation and its effects, from 
what Dr. Lingard characterizes and considers as the philosophy 
of romance, and not the philosophy of history) is very conspi- 
cuous in all satisfactory inquiries into the institutions or general 
practices of the dark ages, and perhaps into none so much as 
those by which the earliest and faintest traces of the feudal 
system may be detected and exhibited in their true light. As 
all authors are agreed that chivalry arose from the feudal sys- 
tem, it becomes desirable, and even necessary, to look into its 
VOL. V.—W. R. F 
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origin and gradual expansion into that form and power out of 
which chivalry sprung. We shall by no means enter on a long 
and dry inquiry, but content ourselves with a few leading facts 
and inferences on this topic. 

Our main position is, that the feudal system and the usages 
and sentiments from which it sprung was peculiar to the Gothic 
conquerors of Europe, and a to such of them as overran 
those districts of Europe, the mhabitants of which were 
numerous and formidable; that it was previously unknown to 
the Celtic inhabitants of Europe, and never found its way 
amongst them, except in a very partial manner, and from the 
influence or hostile contiguity of their Gothic invaders. 

We are certain that the Gothic tribes enjoyed a degree of 
equality in rank and power unknown to all the other ancient 
inhabitants of Europe. Their kings, indeed, chosen by them- 
selves, possessed, as kings thus » toa the greatest share of 
authority, and of those possessions which were necessary to 
support the authority thus delegated to them. From this state 
of society arose that peculiar distribution and occupation of the 
lands they conquered, which we know took place. All, as free- 
men, had some part; the sovereign as the object of their choice, 
and their favourite leaders, obtained a larger portion. What 
had been acquired by the sword it was the interest of the com- 
munity should be defended by the sword, and consequently it 
was the interest as well as the duty of each individual, that he 
should be prepared to contribute his share to the general de- 
fence. The sovereign and the leaders could only render their 
possessions beneficial to them during peace, and safe during 
war, by granting them to such as in peace would cultivate, and 
in war defend them. Here we see the germs of the feudal sys- 
tem, but not the system itself. It has been inferred that the 
» cs itself existed long before it was really formed, because 
there are numerous instances of possessors of land being 
deprived of it in consequence of their not coming forward in 
case of war. But as in all states of society, such as that of the 
Gothic invaders of Europe, what the community had acquired 
could not be defended and preserved unless by the community 
at large, so self preservation would enforce on the community 
the absolute necessity of depriving those individuals of their 
land who would not contribute to the common defence ; there 
was no mode of punishment so direct and effectual; the indi- 
vidual land, part of the land that was in jeopardy, was taken 
from him who would not defend the state, and given to him 
who would: thus a dereliction of public duty was punished, 
and the community protected by the same measure. The case 
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of was thus as we have described with allodial lands, or such as 
Ss were held in full private right: it was somewhat different with 
Ss those which were held at the will of the sovereign or leaders. 
As during peace they would be taken away if the conditions 
BS on which they were held duzing peace were not fulfilled, so in 
ic like manner they would be alienated during war, if the grand, 
an necessary, and paramount condition of holding lands during war, 
re contributing to their defence, and thus to the defence of the 
to community, were not fulfilled. In the case of allodial lands, 
ay the interest of the community absolutely required that the pos- 
he sessor should contribute military aid, and if not, should give 
the means of contributing it, that is, the land of the defaulter 
of to one who would. In the case of lands held from the sovereign, 
mt not only the interest of the community, but of the sovereign in 
m- his private capacity and character, required that no lands should 
of continue to be held by him who would not contribute his 
to share to the common defence. ~ 
ate Here we see the germinating principle of the feudal system, 
the a system which entailed slavery and misery on man, springing 
ee- up in the midst of jealous and well defined liberty and equality : 
ce, the germinating principle derived its existence and its vigour 
hat from its beneficial influence on the interests of the community 
m- at large. The system itself sprung from tyranny, and had for 
y it its sole object the consolidation and interests of tyranny. It 
he is necessary, therefore, to preserve these two distinct, so that 
de- while we admit that the system arose out of the usages and 
nelr sentiments to which we have adverted, we may not confound 
ing the states of society in which they respectively existed, or the 
and nature of the consequences they had a tendency to produce. 
sy S- In another respect, these traces of the feudal system had a 
the resemblance to the system itself, and here, too, they have been 
use confounded. The feudal tenure of lands fixed exactly the 
Ing nature and extent of the military service to be performed for 
d in them ; and there are many evidences that, both for allodial lands 
the and lands granted by the gothic sovereigns, the nature and 
ired extent of the military service which their occupiers were to give 
nity was likewise fixed. However, it has been hastily inferred that 
nit the feudal system may be traced to these times ; but it is mani- 
heir fest, that it would have been worse than useless to oblige each 
here individual possessor of land to unite in defence of the commu- 
ndi- nity, unless his quota of contribution was fixed; and this, of 
ken course, would depend on the quantity of land he possessed. 
him By degrees, that equality of liberty and privileges which dis- 
hed, tinguished the gothic nations yielded to the encroachments of 
case those who possessed a superior ~ on of power, territory, or 
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talent. The smaller allodial proprietors, from their scattered 
situation, unable, and, from clashing of opinions or interests, 
unwilling, to act together, soon were convinced that the protec- 
tion of the sovereign or of some powerful personage was abso- 
lutely necessary for their safety; and this protection they pur- 
chased by surrendering the property of their lands, having the 
occupancy secured to them so long as they contributed to the 
new owner that military aid which they had previously contri- 
buted to the safety or defence of the community at large, and 
consequently to their own individual safety and defence as a 
portion of that community. The transition of the other lands 
always held under a superior, from the military tenure already 
described to the strictly feudal military tenure, as being more 
easy and natural, probably preceded the change that took 
place with respect to allodial lands. Feudal tenures were at © 
first not hereditary; but it was so obviously the interest both 
of those who held and those who granted them to render them 
so, that this change also took place, and thus the feudal system 
became complete. It is needless to unfold the steps by which 
the sovereign became by law the sole origin of all landed _ pro- 
perty ; because, independent of all fortuitous circumstances, 
which must, in the course of time, during the middle ages, have 
been more in favour of the consolidated power of one, than of 
the scattered and often mutually repellent power of many, the 
transition from the acquisition of small allodial estates to those 
that were more extensive, is too obvious to require elucidation 
or proof. We have stated it as our opinion that the feudal 
system arose from elements peculiar to the gothic conquerors of 
Europe, and to such of them only as took possession of lands * 
reviously occupied by a numerous and powerful population. 
his opinion may require some explanation and authority, as 
many writers on this subject hesitate not to describe the feudal 
system or its elements as common to a variety of nations widely 
scattered and different in other respects—in their feelings, 
manners, opinions, and national character. , 
In tracing the progress of the human mind, and determining 
its character in various stages of society, two opposite and 
extreme errors ought carefully to be guarded against. One 
which ascribes what is identical or very similar in pursuits, 
usages, and sentiments among nations remote or even adjoining 
to one particular nation, as the original and primitive source 
from which all the rest have derived them: this may be, and 
probably is, the case in most instances ; but by no means in all 
nor necessarily so. Had this distinction been attended to, much 
laborious and ingenious discussion regarding the original seat 
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and period of romantic fiction would have been unnecessary ; 
and the fondness for invention, especially of a marvellous de- 
scription, which, as in the childhood of individuals, so in the 
childhood of society, springs naturally in the human breast, 
would have afforded an easy and satisfactory solution of the 
facts, that fictions have been favourite and interesting subjects 
with all rude nations, and that among these a considerable 
similarity of subject and of effect may be recognized. 

The other error consists in confounding remote and feeble 
analogies with essential evidences of identity, or of strong and 
general similarity. It is well observed that “ though it is 
of great importance to trace the similarity of customs in differ- 
ent parts of the world, because it guides us to general theorems 
as to human society, yet we should be on our guard against 
seeming analogies, which vanish away when they are closely 
observed.” Partial resemblances to the feudal system are 
numerous ; identity in character and effect does not occur in the 
history of any nation except the Gothic conquerors of Europe. 
Patron and client among the Romans, to a superficial investiga- 
tor, seems not unlike that of lord and vassal; but the essential 
elements of the feudal system were wanting—it had no connexion 
with the tenure of land nor military service. The Cimbri and 
Teutones, on their irruption into Italy, about a century before 
the Christian era, demanded of the Romans lands, in return for 
which they engaged to give their military service. Alexander 
Severus divided the lands he had conquered among his generals 
and soldiers, on condition of receiving military service. This 
is regarded by Casaubon, Blackstone, and other writers, as 
identical with the feudal system ; but this case, as well as that 
of the Cimbri and Teutones, and that of some barbarian allies 
of the latter Roman emperors, who received lands on condition 
of public defence, differ essentially both from the primitive 
elements and the matured form of the feudal system. We have 
seen that, in its earliest and purest state all were individually 
bound to contribute to the interest of all; lands were not given 
as a bribe for protection against an enemy, or for the possessors 
to expose themselves to a danger not shared by the whole com- 
munity ; but land was individual property, a right to which was 
acquired by individual bravery and success, and it was de- 
fended, not because its defence was the immediate and sole 
tenure on which it was held, but because the clear interest of 
its possessor required that he should, by defending it from an 
enemy, preserve it to himself, and to that state of which he 
formed a part. If we compare the cases just stated with the 
matured feudal system, we shall detect here also an essential 
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difference: according to it, the military obligation was to an 
individual lord; but in the cases cited, it was to the state. 
Mr. Hallam justly remarks, that such a resemblance to fiefs 
as these cases indicate may be found in the Zemindars of Hin- 
dostan, and the Timareds of Turkey. He further remarks that 
the naine of feud is “ sometimesstrangely misapplied to the polity 
of Poland and Russia. All the Polish nobles were equal in 
rights, and independent of each other; all who were less than 
noble were in servitude. No government can be more opposite 
to the long gradations and mutual duties of the feudal system.” 

There is every reason to believe that the Celts were the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Europe, at least of its western parts ; if this 
supposition is well founded, no traces even of the elements of 
the feudal system ought, according to our doctrine, to be found , 
among them. Accordingly we shall find, on investigation, that 
havo the relation of the clans and their chieftain, and espe- 
cially their following him to the field, seem at first sight to 
indicate a strong similarity to the feudal system; yet that this 
relationship arose from a very different principle and feeling 
from that which connected the vassals to their feudal lord, in- 
dicated a very different state of society, and a very different 
mode and period of occupancy, and was, in reality, totally incom- 
patible and at variance with the feudal system. The tie of the 
clans in Ireland and Celtic Scotland to their chieftain was that 
of imagined kindred and respect for birth, “ not the sponta- 
neous compact of vassalage.” And in fact the feudal system 
never existed in Celtic Scotland, nor was introduced into any 
part of that kingdom till after the period of its Saxon coloniza- 
tion: 

As this is a curious topic and of some importance to our fu- 
ture investigation into the origin and extent of chivalry, we may 
be excused in devoting a few lines to the proof of what we have 
advanced. In the Highlands of Scotland, the evidences are of 
course thé most undoubted and direct, necessarily more numerous 
than in the Lowlands, and more clear and unequivalent as 
having existed in full force till a very recent period. The cus- 
tom of clanship, with the right of command, subsisted among 
the Gaelic people among the Highlands till the middle of the 
last century, when it was dissolved in consequence of the re- 
bellion of 1745 ; and more than one instance occurred in which 
the clans ranged themselves under the banners‘of their chief- 
tain, even when he led them to fight against their feudal lord. 
Indeed the feudal style, titles, and authority, were not recog- 
nized by the Celtic Seats so that the same man who at the 
court of his monarch was recognized and honoured as duke of 
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Argyle, on his return to his own country was known and 
obeyed only as Mac Allan More. 

Similar was the case in Galloway, especially when, being 
resettled by the Irish, its Celtic feelings and sentiments were 
revived. In the 12th century, no person sent by the king to 
govern that district was able to exercise his authority unless 
the inhabitants, by a voluntary fiction of their own; recognized 
him as the chief of their clan, or the actual hereditary chief 
transferred to him his privileges. If neither of these events 
took place, he was not recognized by the people, notwithstand- 
ing his royal commission, but was obliged to dispose of it to 
the chief whom they preferred. The influence of the Celtic 
clanship continued in the Lowlands of Scotland to exercise a 
power superior to that of legalized feudal authority, even long 
after the latter had become paramount in England. “ The im- 
mediate rulers of the borders,” as sir Walter Scott, in the 
preface to his ‘ Minstrelsy of the-Scottish Border,’ informs us, 
“ were the chiefs of the different clans who exercised over their 
respective septs a dominion partly patriarchal and partly feudal.” 
The latter bond of adherence, however, was the more slender; 
for in the acts regulating the borders we find repeated mention 
of “ clans having captains and chieftains on whom they depend 
ofttimes against the wills of their landlords, of course these 
laws looked less to the feudal superior than to the chieftain of 
the place for the restraint of the disorderly tribes; and it is 
repeatedly enacted that the head of the clan should be first 
called upon to deliver those of his sept who should commit any 
trespass, and that on his failure to do so, he should be liable to 
the injured party in full redress. By the same statutes, the 
chieftains and landlords presiding over border clans were 
obliged to find caution, and, to grant hostages, that they would 
subject themselves to the due course of law. Such clans as 
had no chieftain of sufficient note to enter bail for their quiet 
conduct became broken men, outlawed to both nations. E rom 
these enactments, the power of the border chieftains may be 
conceived ; for it had been hard and useless to have punished 
them for the trespasses of their tribes, unless they possessed 
over them unlimited authority.” 

Thus the primitive and patriarchal title and influence of Celtic 
clanship prevailed in the borders even long after the Saxon 
colonization of this part of Scotland. In battle, as in peace, 
there was little difference between the dress and the armour of 
the chieftain and his tnbe; they formed but two distinct people, 
a few on horseback, and the multitude on foot. 

From the very marked and essential difference between the 
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Celtic and Gothic population of Europe ; the former, patriaichal 
in their sentiments, their mutual convention, and the whole of 
their polity and government—among whom each member of 
the clan yielded as cheerful and implicit obedience to his chief- 
tain as a son does to a parent, and on a feeling or principle of 
the same nature; and who regarded a tribe destitute of a chief- 
tain as so dishonoured, that the utmost pains were taken to 
connect, on the authority of undoubted genealogy, each new 
chief with the original ancestor of all the tribe: the latter 
having totally lost sight of this primitive and patriarchal bond 
of society and government, selecting their ruler of their own 
free choice, for his valour, his wisdom, or some other congenial 
and useful quality ; we think we are justified in drawing the 
inference, that the Celtic was the original prem at least 
of western Europe. The patriarchal form of society and govern- ° 
ment undoubtedly would be the earliest. Besides the evidences 
of it among the Celts, which we have already specified, the mode 
in which they occupied their lands offers an additional proof. 
The father, or head of the clan was the sole proprietor, but in 
his capacity and character of father or head, all his family or clan 
contributed to cultivate them, and received from him, partly 
in consequence of their relationship to him, and partly as the 
reward of their labour, the means of their subsistence. His 
house was theirs, if they had not dwellings of their own, and 
even when they had, they regarded it as one in which they would 
always find a welcome and a meal. It is evident that such a 
state of society, such a mode of cpcupying land, were utterly 
incompatible, both with the elements of the feudal system, as 
they existed among the free and equal Gothic tribes, at their 
first settlement in Europe, and with the regular and established 
feudal system. The authority and power of the patriarchal 
chieftain, would not have been brooked by the Gothic freemen, 
who obeyed only the man of their own choice, and obeyed him 
solely because he was their own choice, and chose him, because, 
from his valour and wisdom, he was worthy and fit to lead them 
to battle. On the other hand, as we have seen, the feudal 
system, in the plenitude of its form and power, was totally at 
variance with the patriarchal chieftainship of the Celtic popu- 
lation of Scotland ; they acknowledged no authority but wiek 
was derived, in their opinion, from the rights of paternity, and 
no more thought themselves degraded or enslaved, when they 
submitted to the will or punishment of their chieftain, than a 
son would do, who submitted to the will or punishment of his 
father. In allits states, therefore, the feudal system was utterly 
at variance with the feelings and the polity of the Celtic popu- 
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ation of Europe; the latter, indicated a primitive, the 


former, a secondary population. 

The last and minor branch of our pote on this subject 
was that, in those parts of Europe where the Gothic invaders 
found either an uninhabited country, or one thinly peopled by 
an unwarlike tribe, neither the elements of the feudal system, 
nor the system itself, can be distinctly proved to have existed 
on an extensive, regular, and permanent footing. There is 
scarcely any trace, for instance, of them, in either shape, in 
Scandinavia, a part of Europe which there is every reason to 
believe the Goths found either unoccupied, or only inhabited 
by a thin population of unwarlike Fins. The elements of the 
feudal system, that is, the obligation of each to defend his 
private landed property, because he was thus at once benefit- 
ing himself, and the state of which he was a member, and 
the necessity, in order to enforce the obligation, of a known and 
acknowledged power to deprive of his land him who refused to 
fulfil his duty, and attend to his own interest, were common 
to all the Gothic people who settled in any part of Europe where 
they were exposed to an enemy; but “the regular machinery, 
and regular establishment,” as Mr. Hallam observes, “ may be 
considered as almost confined to the dominions of Charle- 
magne, and to those countries which afterwards derived it 
from thence.” From the regular machinery and establishment 
of the feudal system, chivalry undoubtedly sprung. Previous] 
to this period, indeed, institutions and customs existed, which 
are identical with some of those of chivalry. But on this sub- 
ject, again, we must be on our guard, lest, by confounding this 
partial resemblance of the form with a complete identity, not 
only of form, but of spirit and influence, we contravene those 
principles and rules of philosophic and sound investigation, 
respecting the state and progress of human society, which we 
have already laid down. 

War being almost the necessary occupation, certainly the 
most esteemed and honourable of the Gothic tribes, it: was 
natural that well-defined, appropriate, and solemn ceremonies 
should introduce those who were to take a responsible and 
conspicuous share in it, to the dignity and duty‘of their new 
character. Hence, in our earliest notices of the German tribes, 
by Tacitus, the ceremonies used when arms were first received 
at the age of manhood, differ very little from the actual cere- 
mony of knighthood. But we must not hence trace the origin 
of knighthood to this period, or to the Germans of Tacitus. 
Nor ought we to trace it to the age of Charlemagne, or of 
Alfred, because then a regular investiture seems to have been 
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a necessary or customary preliminary to the assumption of 
arms, at least by the sons of monarchs, Again, brotherhoods 
or fraternities were usual long previous to the establishment of 
chivalry. Here, then, we have another feature of resemblance, 
but even though we could clearly and distinctly trace all the 
separate features of chivalry separately in different institutions, 
or even united into one symmetrical form, yet if the spirit 
animating these united features, if the expression were wanting 
or different, we should not be justified in declaring that here 
we had found the origin of chivalry. 

The soul of chivalry was individual honour: this gave an 
expression to its features, which could not possibly be _" 
on exactly the same features, destitute of that soul. he 
institution, indeed, as we have already remarked, sprung from , 
the feudal system. According to it, the military tenure 
required that the landholders should follow their sovereign into 
the field, mounted and equipped as caballarii or knights. 
These, distinguished above the ordinary combatants, were 
naturally inspired with a desire to signalize themselves in battle ; 
their association as naturally produced a rivalship in the love 
of glory, and in exhibitions of personal valour and devotedness 
to the cause of their sovereign, and in even the supererogatory 
discharge of their obligations as knights. This feeling absorb- 
ing all others, and growing more abstract and romantic by 
being constantly nursed in thought, and strengthened by cor- 
respondent action, constituted one essential and peculiar 
element in the character of the true knight of chivalry. He 
was so anxious to banish from his motives and his thoughts 
every thing that bore the semblance of his being actuated by 
the prospect of advantage, that his best exploits never sprung 
from any solicitude to promote the happiness of mankind, but 
from an abstract, undefined though most influential and sensitive 
feeling of his knightly honour and renown. 

But so long as the strict obligations of the feudal system 
were in full force, it is evident that the finer and higher spirit 
of chivalry could not have room to display itself to advantage. 
Knight service was then founded on feudal obligation: all he 
did and suffered was not voluntary and independent. The 
wars of the crusaders, by necessarily putting all feudal service 
out of the question, gave ample room for the full expansion of 
personal chivalry; and the circumstances peculiar to these 
wars, not only gave additional strength to the already aro 
romantic feelings of such chivalry, but superadded other feel- 
ings equally romantic, and thus completed the chivalric cha- 
racter. The love of God and the ladies, religion and gallantry, 
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feelings and principles of action, little interested about the real 
good of the objects to which they pointed, uniting with the 
antecedent and more appropriate feeling of honour, led him to 
achieve and to suffer what at once proves the weakness and 
the energy, the nobleness and debasement, of the human cha- 
racter, as we fix our thoughts either on the motive and the 
object, or on the total forgetfulness of self, of all its interests 
and all its sufferings, displayed in the endeavour to accomplish 
that object. 

Such is a picture of knighthodd, in what may be called its 
most refined and spiritualized features; and, viewing it in 
reference to them, the more rational spirit of modern times, 
will immediately induce us to inquire of what real utility it 
could be, or, in other words, what real happiness it was calcu- 
lated to produce. It nursed, indeed, that abstraction from 
self, that devotedness to a supposed duty, that total disre- 
gard to all obstacles and sufferings in the performance of it, 
without which no great virtue can exist, and no great good 
be accomplished. But all these qualities are worthless, they 
are worse than worthless, if the object be not good and praise- 
worthy. And what admirer of knighthood will contend that 
such were the objects to which a knight was impelled by his 
feeling of honour, or of what he conceived to be religion, or 
gallantry. 

There were, however, other virtues which a knight was called 
upon, by his vows, by the spirit of knighthood, and by the 
influence and example of his brother knights, to exercise ; and 
these were, it must be admitted, less abstract, more on a level 
with the ordinary feelings and principles of human nature, and 
less liable to terminate either in useless or positively injurious 
deeds. Of these virtues, the chief were, fidelity to engage- 
ments, courtesy of manners, disregard to money, an active sense 
of justice, displaying itself in an ardent indignation against 
wrong, a determination of courage to its best end—the pre- 
vention or redress of injury. 

That those virtues, when conscientiously exercised, must 
have checked the gross and violent vices of a rude and bar- 
barous age, cannot be doubted ; nor that they contributed, in 
some degree, to the moral improvement of that class of society 
to which the knights belonged: but a little reflection will 
induce us to limit our praise to these beneficial results; the 
great mass of mankind could neither be directly benefitted by 
the virtues of knighthood, because neither its vows nor spirit 
made them the object of any of its duties; nor can we con- 
ceive, from the moral improvement of a class so entirely cut off 
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from all communication, or sympathy with the great mass 
could, even if it had been more firmly founded and permanent 
than it actually was, have communicated its example and influ- 
ence to society at large. 

But the virtues we have enumerated, springing as they did, not 
from an enlightened mind which perceived their utility, and prac- 
tised them only because they were useful, and so far only as 
they were so, but from a blind and impulsive feeling of duty— 
often terminated in positive evil. The knight was bound to be 
faithful to his engagements ; and he was careful that these engage- 
ments were not incompatible with his character as a knight: 
further he inquired not; so that he often engaged to do what 
was wrong, and persevered in his engagements, notwithstanding 


they led him to acts of injustice and injury. Nochange of cir-, 


cumstances could free him from them, or even create in his mind 
a suspicion that he was wrong in persevering, or a wish to desist. 
He had promised to do what at the time he conceived his duty : 
whether this duty was a real good he cared and inquired not, 
and as little whether, from being a real good, circumstances had 
changed it into a positive evil. Treachery, indeed, was thus 
banished, but it was banished and replaced by a blind feeling 
which, however, it may be preferable to treachery, and must, there- 
fore, have conduced to the moral improvement of society, we 
must not permit ourselves to regard either as such a pure or such 
a beneficial principle of action, as the enthusiastic admirers 
of chivalry represent it to be. 

Remarks ofa similar nature might be made on the other knightly 
virtues of courtesy, liberality, and justice; they were preferable to 
the vices which they supplanted, but they were of very equivocal 
utility and merit. Courtesy, though a less deeply seated virtue 
than the other two, as applying only to manners, was perhaps, 
on that very account, less liable to produce positive evil ; and we 
are by no means disposed to question its beneficial influence in 
“ throwing a grace over the habits of social life, softening 
down the natural roughness of war, and gradually introducing 
that indulgent treatment of prisoners which was almost unknown 
to antiquity.” But with respect to the liberality of a knight, we 
must not too scrupulously examine into the sources that sup- 
plied it, or the nature and character of the objects and purposes 
on which it was exercised: otherwise we shall entertain strong 
doubts whether it was virtuous either in its motive or result. 
“ An active sense of justice, an ardent indignation against 
wrong, a determination of courage to its best end, the preven- 
tion or redress of injury,” represent a knightly virtue, in which 
it may be thought no flaw could be found. We must repeat 
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that chivalry introduced, among that class of society in which 
it existed, feelings and principles far superior both in their in- 
trinsic character and their consequences to those previously 
operating. But the intellectual and moral constitution of man, 
renders it impossible that there should be a sudden or great 
transition in his state: evil almost unmixed is gradually re- 

laced by evil with a larger portion of good ; and if at any time 
institutions are framed, or individuals arise, much in advance 
of the age, the former become a dead letter, and the example and 
influence of the latter are very momentary and partial. It ma 
well be doubted, whether the virtues of chivalry, as detailed in 
books professedly written to lay down its duties, could, even in 
the most ad vanced state of society which imagination can picture, 
be reduced to actual practice ; but it is certain in that state of 
society contemporary with chivalry, these virtues were more 
likely to pass within the limits of vice, than to retain their 
original character. ‘With respect to the particular virtues which 
we are now considering, an active sense of justice, an ardent in- 
dignation against wrong, a determination of courage to its best 
end, the prevention or redress of ‘injury—it is impossible to 
read either the romances or the chronicles of the chivalric era, 
without being convinced that often the wrong was fanciful, ex- 
isting only in the imagination of the knight, and that still 
more frequently, the prevention or redress of a real injury was 
accomplished by the infliction of a greater. 

After all, the question respecting the influence of chivalry on 
its contemporary age must be decided by an appeal to fact. 
We may allow that its rules and obligations were excellent, 
that instances are not rare of a zealous and conscientious com- 
pliance with them, and that examples of this kind must have 
made some impression. But was the impression general or 
lasting? Were those countries in which chivalry prevailed dis- 
tinguished above those where it was unknown for superior refine- 
ment of manners, cultivation of intellect and purity of morals ? 
We entirely coincide in the opinion of Simonde that they were 
not; and more particularly referring to the contents of the 6th 
chapter of the 2nd volume of Mr. Mills’s book, we appeal to 
the intolerance and cruelty of German knights, their harshness 
to their squires, and their avarice as there displayed, in proof of 
our position, and in support of our inference, that the opposite 
character of many French and English knights arose, at least 
as much from the superior civilization of their respective 
countries, as from the direct and natural influence of chivalry. 

One word respecting the acknowledged evils, which were 
incorporated with these problematical virtues : dissoluteness of 
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manners ; an undue thirst for war and military renown, and a 
contempt for the large mass of mankind, appear in all the 
romances and chronicles of chivalry. Viewing the question, 
therefore, in all its bearings, we shall probably be warranted in 
drawing this conclusion, that though chivalry might produce 
good fruit, when it fell on a soil to which the production of 
good fruit was natural, yet its own peculiar and inherent prin- 
ciples of action were either powerless in all other cases, or pro- 
ductive of fruit hurtful to the intellectual and moral constitution 
of man. 

The influence of chivalry on modern manners remains to be 
investigated. It is generally believed, that the feelings or 
principles of honour, leyalty and gallantry, by which modern 
manners are most broadly distinguished from those of Greece 
and Rome, have descended to us from the age of chivalry: we 
shall not stop to inquire whether this opinion is well founded or 
not. We shall take it for granted that it is: our object is to 
inquire, whether these are really beneficial feelings or prin- 
ciples. 

‘Let us first examine the feeling or principle of honour: it 
is extremely difficult to free ourselves from the enchantment of 
names, and putting aside the prepossessions which they excite, 
to look coolly and steadily at the things they designate. Does 
not this feeling or principle of honour impel the man who 
entertains it to sacrifice every thing, his own permanent good 
and utility, the real interests of his relations and friends, 
the public weal, to the avoidance of what it teaches him 
would disgrace him? It may be that what it imperiously 
calls on him to spurn, as disgraceful, is bad in itself, and 
eught from its evil consequences to be avoided. But it 
is not the perception of this that actuates him; so that 
even when it leads him to a virtuous conduct or deters him 
from a vicious one, it is a blind and erring guide. Is it 
not an inconsistent principle? This it must be, if it is not in 
all cases identical with enlightened and virtuous principle. 
Hence, those who have not seen through its attractive and 
dazzling exterior, and penetrated into its real substance, are 
astonished at the apparent anomaly of a man of honour and a 
man of virtue sometimes acting in unison, and sometimes in 
opposition to each other. Is it not a narrow and exclusive 
principle? The conduct it dictates varies, not according to 
the tendency of that conduct, but according to the station of 
the person towards whom it is displayed. Hence a man of 
honour would shudder at the thought of telling a falsehood to 
a gentleman, but would deem it no disgrace, no impeachment 
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of his honour to use equivocation, or even direct deceit, in his 
political and public > or to his tradesmen. A man of 
honour will scrupulously discharge those debts in which his 
vices have involved him, because otherwise his honour would 
be questioned, even while he is deaf to other claims or unable 
to satisfy them. Can this be a principle beneficial either to 
the individual in whom it exists, to his relations and friends, or 
to society atlarge? By possessing, in some degree, the appear- 
ance and the rm le of virtuous principle, does it not narrow 
and thwart the enlightened influence of that principle in those 
over whom it rules? Where it coincides with such principle, 
it is unnecessary; where it contravenes it, it is positively 
mischievous. That cases can possibly occur in which, from the 
inapplicability of virtuous principle, its intervention may be 
necessary for the good of society, we a deny ; and this 
denial we ground on the superior rectitude of the middle classes, 
to whom this feeling of honour is unknown. 

Will loyalty, another legacy left us by chivalry, better bear 
an examination into its real character and influence, than 
honour has done? Whatis it? We certainly regard it, as a 
presumption against the real value of all these bequeathments, 
that the terms in which they are expressed are so vague and 
indeterminate, that they may be, and have been made to cover 
the most flagitious and mischievous conduct. Let us, however, 
take the following definition of loyalty ; certainly as favourable 
and unobjectionable a one as can well be given. “ A peculiar 
sentiment of reverence and attachment towards a sovereign ; 
alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of eastern slaves, 
and from the abstract respect with which free citizens regard 
their chief magistrate. A powerful feeling, which can make the 
bravest men put up with slights and ill treatment at the hands 
of their sovereign; or call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion for one whom they never saw, and in whose character 
there was nothing to esteem.”’* 

Is such a feeling or principle necessary for the well-being of a 
good government; will it not equally serve to support and 
defend a bad one? A feeling or principle that impels us to love, 
venerate, and obey, without stopping to inquire’ whether the 
object of our love, veneration, and obedience be a worthy or an 
unworthy object, or whether our conduct, thus directed and 
influenced, will produce evil or good, must be blind, and con- 
sequently at variance with the rights and the duties of a citizen. 
But there is no necessity to reason on this subject: loyalty 
flourished in full vigour, during the contest between Charles and 
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* Hallam’s Middle Ages. Vol. 1. p, 228. 4to, Edit. 
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his parliament, among the adherents of the house of Stuart, 
after the abdication of James and during the reign of Louis 14th 
in France ; its consequences at these periods are so unequivocal 
and characteristic, that few, we suspect, in the present day, will 
hesitate to decide on their nature. It is to the credit, as well as 
the benefit of our own country, that this very dangerous prin- 
ciple of obedience is nearly obsolete ; and that it is generally re- 
placed by amore enlightened as well as a safer guide to the dis- 
charge of the duties, and the maintenance of the rights of a 
free people. Fortunately, it is impossible that the mass of a 
nation can advance in the career of political knowledge, without 
its rulers being carried in the same degree along with it; and 
hence they become at once alive to the danger of arbitrary 
measures, and persuaded of the general coincidence of their own 
individual interest with those of the nation. The result is that, ° 
as the people under the influence of a superior knowledge of 
their duties and their rights, substitute a s@tinder and a safer 
principle in the stead of loyalty, so also the sovereign, better 
aware also of his duties and his rights, deems himself more be- 
nefited as well as more honoured by that feeling and conduct 
towards him, which this sounder anh safer principle generates. 
In considering the subject of gallantry, we shall exclude, from 
the meaning in which we employ the term, every idea of criminal 
or even unbecoming behaviour towards the female sex. Thus 
narrowed within unobjectionable bounds, is gallantry really be- 
neficial to them or is it not? Does it not tend to weaken their 
minds, to entangle them in frivolous pursuits, and to nourish 
their natural delicacy and dependence, till they become actually 
morbid? Does the behaviour of a gallant man towards the 
female sex tend to raise their character, to extend their power 
and sphere of usefulness, and to enlighten their mind—or has it 
not a directly contrary effect. Attention and respect to women, 
of a more soft and guarded nature than that which would mark 
our conduct to our own sex, are quite compatible with a proper 
treatment of them as our companions and co-operators in intel- 
lectual pursuits : whereas even the least objectionable — 
isnot. In ancient times they were the trembling, despised, 
and neglected slaves of man; now he submits himself to their 
caprice, or endeavours to gain their approbation by a line of con- 
duct towards them, which would not be endured, if it did not, 
at the same time that it attained its object, render their minds 
feeble and frivolous. One result of the ancient treatment of 
woman, was a coarseness of manners in man: modern gallantry 
has effaced this, and produced the opposite extreme. When 
women are regarded and treated as they ought to be, then will 
manners be what they ought to be; and what is of much 
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greater moment, both sexes will co-operate, though by different 
means, towards the advancement of society in knowledge and 
happiness. Women, therefore, ought to discountenance every 
kind of treatment and behaviour, which, proceeding on the sup- 
position that they are helpless, dependent, and frivolous in their 
thoughts and pursuits, renders them so, and bestow their ap- 
probation only on those men who regard and treat them as 
equal to themselves in their capacity for knowledge and use- 
fulness. 

We have thus given a brief, and, we are sensible, a very im- 
perfect outline of what, in our opinion, ought to be the object and 
plan of a history of chivalry that united antiquarian research 
with philosophic investigation; and thus drew from the study 
of the middle ages what might instruct and benefit the present. 
Till the sentiments, feelings, and institutions which we derive 
from them are thoroughly and rigidly examined, and were proved 
to be sound and useful, continued and cherished on that con- 
viction, and on that alone, and in all other cases rejected, the 
constitution of society must always contain within itself serious 
obstacles to its intellectual and moral improvement, and conse- 
quently to its happiness. 

But we must now direct our attention to Mr. Mills’s work ; and 
offer such observations on it as will either supply its deficiences 
and correct its mistakes, throw light on some of its incidental 
topics, or justify the severe criticism which our duty has 
obliged us to pass upon it. 

Mr. Mills stumbles at the very threshold. 

‘ Terms, expressive of this martial array, were sought for in its dis- 
tinguishing circumstances. Among the-ruins of the Latin language, 
caballus signified a horse, caballarius a horseman, and caballicare, to 
ride ; and from these words all the languages that were formed on a Latin 
basis, derive their phrases descriptive of military duties on horseback. 
In all languages of Teutonic origin, the same circumstance was expressed 
by words literally signifying the same service. The German knight, the 
Saxon cnight are synonymous to the French cavalier, the Italian cavaliere, 
and the Spanish caballero. The word rider also designated the same 
person, preceded by, or standing without, the word knight. —Vol.i, p. 2. 


Mr. Turner might have guarded our author against one 
of the errors in this passage. In his History of the Anglo 
Saxons, he has traced the word cniht through all its meanings in 
the language of that people; originally a boy, then a servant, 
and then a military attendant. Mr. Turner does not think that 
the word was applied by them to that military dignity which 
their Latin writers called miles, at least not till the latter periods 
of their dynasty. Here, however, the progress of its meaning 
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certainly terminated, and there is no instance in which it is used 
by the Anglo Saxons, as synonymous with cavalier or knight. 
We doubt, indeed, whether its ultimate signification among 
them was any thing more than a common soldier. In this 
sense it is used more than once by Wickliffe in his Translation 
of the New Testament. 

The ‘German knight’ (knecht, it should have been) neither 
signifies at present nor ever did signify a cavalier or even a 
soldier. This word seems to have proceeded only one step from 
its original meaning of a boy to that of a servant, and there to 
have stopped. In Luther’s Version of the New Testament, 
kriegsknechts, literally war-servants, is the word employed for 
soldiers. Jitter is the German term for a knight. It is not true, 
therefore, that in all languages of Teutonic origin, military duty 
on horseback was expressed by words literally signifying service. * 
We believe, that our own is the only Teutonic dialect in which 
it is so expressed. We have seen that in the Anglo Saxon, 
the word cuiht certainly never had reference to such duty, and 
probably never expressed more than a common soldier. It is 
singular, that though the German word kuecht is confined to a 
servant, the Franks in the ninth century, as appears from Ott- 
rid’s Franco-theotic paraphrase of the Gospels, used the word 
knechto, to express a soldier ; and in a poem (quoted by Keysler 
in his dissertation de Cultu Solis, &c.) on the Spenish ex pedi- 
tion of Charlemagne, written in the same dialect, the word 
kneghten is used in the same sense; so that it seems, after 
having passed to its third meaning of a soldier in the Franco- 
theotic, or old German, to have reverted to its second meaning 
of a servant in the language of the modern Germans. 

As we are always glad of an opportunity to advert to the sub- 
ject of language, we may be permitted to add a few remarks, 
not immediately connected with our present subject. Language 
may assist us in the study of the human race in two modes ; first 
by enabling us to trace the migrations and genealogies of different 
nations ; and secondly by enabling us to trace the changes in 
opinions, manners, &c. Strong and general similarity inlanguage 
between two nations is sufficient to establish their relationship, 
whtre history is silent on the point : and, whereit is equally silent 
respecting the original — of a country, information may 
safely be derived from the same source. Considering merely 
the names of rivers in North America, can there be any doubt 
that the original population were quite a distinct race from those 
who now possess it? and this evidence will remain as long as 
the world lasts. Again, looking to the names of rivers in our 
own country and especially in Scotland, Cornwall, Wales, and 
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Ireland, the most remote and protected from all invasions from 
the east, can we doubt that the original population was Celtic? 
We may goa step further, and safely infer from the names of 
towns, as well as those of rivers, hills, &c., being Celtic, in the 
remote parts of Scotland, Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, that 
the Celtic population held possession in all these districts long 
after they were expelled from those districts in which traces of 
them are to be found only in the names of rivers, hills, &c. But 
we cannot dwell longer on this branch of our illustration of the 
use of language in the study of the human race. 

It also assists us in tracing the changes of opinions, manners, 
&c., a few proofs of this shall be given. We have already seen 
the change in the meaning of the Anglo Saxon word cniht, indi- 
cating first, that boys or young men were used as servants, 
and secondly, that servants were, in fact, soldiers ; this of itself 
points out that turbulent state of society which we know existed 
in the time of the Anglo Saxons. The Latin word hostis signi- 
fies both a stranger and an enemy, indicating a similar state of 
society among the early Romans. The Latin word miles had 
its correlative paganus indicating that among the Romans the 
military bore a great proportion to the husbandmen; modern 
languages have no such correlative, because now they do not.* 
On the contrary, modern languages have daity as a correlative 
to clergy, indicating, what did not exist ameng the Romans, 
that the clergy bear a great proportion to those who are not 
priests. The Anglo Saxon word cnafa signified originally a boy, 
then a servant (a change in meaning the same as that of cniht), 
now it signifies a dishonest person: it is unnecessary to draw 
the inference, or to point out the illustration thus thrown on the 
state of society. In like manner, the original meaning of the 





* If we enter more fully into the primitive and derivative meanings of 
paganus, we shall be able to draw other inferences equally curious and in- 
structive. The primitive word is My a fountain, then pagus, a village, be- 
cause villages were built near springs of water: we prefer this source of 
the secondary meaning to that which Gibbon has borrowed from Festus 
and Servius, viz., that the rural neighbourhood which frequented the same 
fountain, derived the common appellation of pagus and pagans. The third 
meaning is that mentioned in the text; and this is the ultimate meaning 
the word received in classical authors: in it was implied the, idea of con- 
tempt ; as all the people not soldiers, the pagani, who inhabited villages, 
were viewed with this feeling. . The next meaning was metaphorical, bor- 
rowed from the one immediately preceding. Christians were the soldiers 
of Christ ; those who refused his sacrament, or military oath of ba tism, 
were pagans. The term reverted to its primitive origin, when Christi- 
anity filled the cities, and the inhabitants of villages chiefly adhered to the 
ancient faith: it then became no longer a metaphorical, but a literal ex~ 
pression for unbelievers. 
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Latin words latro and fur are, respectively, a hired soldier (from 
Aarpeve a servant, a similar original and secondary meaning to 
that of cnafa and cniht), then a robber ; and fur, a thief (from 
the Greek ¢vpw to steal), and then a soldier, slave, &c. The 
change of meaning in the two words is thus reversed ; but the 
inference respecting the state of society is the same. We shall 
add only one more fact of rather a different kind: the Russian 
word nomets originally signifies a dumb person; at present it 
signifies a German; the intermediate meaning will explain 
this: its secondary sense’is a stranger, evidently because 
strangers, ignorant of the Russian, might not improperly be 
called dumb; and as the Germans have always been more 
numerous in Russia than any other foreigners, the term was 
naturally applied to them. 

We trust that we have said enough on this subject to draw 
the attention of literary men to both the branches of it : illustra- 
tions of the migrations and filiation, and of the manners, 
opinions &c. of mankind, drawn from the study of language, 
the comparison of different languages, and the changes of 
meaning in words of the same language. We can assure them 
that there is a fertile and extensive field; in which there have 
been hitherto very few, and those not very skilful or successful, 
labourers.* 
ty After giving us the specimens of his inaccuracy on which 
we have commented, Mr. Mills exhibits specimens of his 
fondness for loose and distant analogy; on this he grounds 
inferences which will certainly not be admitted by any person of 
a logical frame of mind. ‘ The germ if not of the duties of 
the squire to the knight, yet of the feeling which suggested 
their performance” (to use his own language, at once uncouth 
and fine), he finds in the custom of the Gaulish youths stand- 
ing behind the seats of their fathers during the principal meal 
and attending upon them! We suspect, if this be a germ of 
chivalry, it would not be difficult to find it in ancient times in 
most parts of the world, and at present among many barbarous 
nations. Again, the anecdote of a Danish champion, in olden 
times, who was apprehensive that the Danish girls would not 
kiss him, because he had lost a chin and one of his cheeks in 
combat ; is adduced “ as an instance of the general manners 
of European antiquity!’ We wonder what young man of any. 
nation or at any period would not have felt similar apprehen- 
sion under such circumstances. 

In a note to p. 18, Mr. Mills censures the Report of the 





* Michaelis’s treatise on the Influence of Opinion on Language is a paltry 
performance, distinguished neither by research, acuteness, nor philosophy 
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Lords Committees respecting the Peerage (1821), because in it 
the difference between the personal nobility of chivalry, and 
the nobility which arose as a franchise appurtenant to land, is 
not sufficiently attended to: if it had, he maintains that it 
would have been found that the title of banneret had no relation 
to the dignity of lord of parliament ; and that the Lords Com- 
mittees would not have been surprised, that barons should 
sometimes have had the addition of knights, and at other times 
of bannerets. But Mr. Hallam, we think, has clearly proved, 
“ that bannerets were frequently summoned to the upper house 
of parliament, constituting a distinct class, inferior to barons, 
though generally named together, and ultimately confounded 
with them ;” and that some, who do not appear to have held 
land baronies, were constantly summoned from father to son, 
and thus became hereditary lords of parliament, through a 
sort of prescriptive right: as one instance he mentions the 
family of Scrope, of whom there is no evidence that they 
inherited any territorial honour.* 

Whatever was the birth or previpus rank of a man, he became 
a gentleman immediately that he was created aknight. Mr. Mills 
instances Sir John Hawkwood. Of this person, who is justly 
celebrated by Mr. Hallam, as the first distinguished commander 
who had appeared in Europe, since the destruction of the 
Roman Empire, who acquired such high fame in the Italian wars, 
who introduced into Italy the practice of cavalry dismounting, a 
practice which obtained in the wars of Edward 3rd, and who was 
not only the greatest, but the last of the foreign Condottieri, as 
the notices given by our author and Mr. Hallam are incomplete, 
and in some instances inaccurate, we shall mention a few par- 
ticulars. Hawkwood was the son of Gilbert eee 4 a 
tanner of Sible Hedingham in Essex : he was bound apprentice 
to a taylor in London, whence being pressed into the service of 
Edward 3rd, then about to make war in France, he behaved 
himself so gallantly, that he was first made a captain, and then 
knighted by that prince. After the peace of Bretigni, he became 
the commander of a large body of the disbanded troops, which, 
under the name of the White Company, fought in the Italian 
wars. For thirty years he was there employed, chiefly in the 
service of Florence. The duke of Milan gave him his daughter 
in marriage ; by her he had a son, who was born in Italy, but 
naturalized and knighted in England, in the reign of Hen 
4th. Sir John died at a very advanced age in 1394. The 
republic of Florence, in whose service he was at his death, 








* History of the Middle Ages. Vol. II. p. 334, 4to. 
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honoured him with a public funeral in the cathedral church of 
Santa Maria Florida, with an equestrian statue and a monument. 
In the wall of the south isle of the church of. Sible Hedingham, 
is part of a = arch, which formerly contained a magnificent 
monument to his memory. A manor in this parish is still called 
Hawkwood manor. 

The information which Mr. Mills gives respecting the educa- 
tion, inauguration, degradation, equipment, &c. of a knight, is 
in general accurate, and sufficiently full and minute: there are, 
however, a few circumstances that he has omitted, or with 
regard to which he is mistaken. Vaulting horses, made of wood, 
were employed for the purpose of learning to vault on them, 
at first unarmed, then completely armed. Riding full gallop 
down a precipice is mentioned, by Froissart, as a common but 
distinguished act of chivalry. Mr. Mills says it is impossible 
to trace the origin of the accolade: it seems to us evidently to 
have been an imitation of the ceremony of clerical ordination. 
In the same manner, as it was supposed the clerical power and 
privileges passed by the imposition of hands ; so it was believed 
that the power and privileges of a knight passed. by a similar 
ceremony. In the account of the Anglo Saxon custom of con- 
secrating a miles, given by Ingulfus, the priest having blessed 
the sword places it on the neck of the miles, evidently implying 
that the virtue bestowed by the benediction thus passed into 
the miles. Our author omits two curious particulars respecting 
degradation: one consisted in snatching away the cloth from 
the table where the knight was eating, if he seated himself 
near unsullied knights ; if, thus disturbed, he went to the table 
of the squires, he was there treated in the same manner. 
When a knight degraded himself by proving false to his mistress, 
he was, according to the Romance of Parthenope de Blois, 
condemned to eat oaten bread. This probably was deemed a 
severe penance, as there appears to have been a particular, pro- 
bably a finer kind of wheaten bread peculiar to the knights, 
called pain de chevalier; there was another, probably a little 
inferior in quality, called pain d’ecuyer. Mr. Mills, on the 
authority of Sir Walter Scott, notices the unwillingness of the 
Scottish peasantry, in spite of repeated statutes, to use the bow, 
the favourite and formidable weapon of the Normans, and from 
them of the English. There is one curious statute of James Ist 
(of Scotland) on this subject, which enjoins that all shall learn 
archery from the age of twelve ; that bowmarks shall be erected 
on each ten pounds worth (Scotch) of land, especially near 
parish kirks; to these the men and boys were to repair on 
holidays, and at least-shoot thrice ; in failure of this, the laird 
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of the land shall impose the fine of a wedder sheep; if he does 
not, the king’s sheriff. It is worthy of remark, that, by the 
statute immediately preceding, playing at football is expressly 
and strongly forbidden. The skill of the English archers was 
displayed on various occasions; and king Stephen, who was 
greatly indebted for his success to mounted archers took, prin- 
cipally on that account, a sagittary as his cognizance. 

The custom of brothers in arms among the Scandinavians 
mingling their blood and then tasting it, as a proof and pledge 
of mutual faith, to which our author refers [vol.i. 119] when treat- 
ing of the companionships of knights, may still be traced in a 
vulgar practice among boys in Scotland: when they wish to 
bind each other to a bargain or agreement, they wet their 
thumbs with their saliva and then press them to ether. 

To his account of minstrels we shall add a few particulars. 
The Scotch minstrels, besides musical instruments, used the horn : 
at the battle of Otterburn, so celebrated for chivalrie valour, the 
minstrels of the Scotch chiefs first sounded their horns, and 
were followed by all the others. This horrible noise, Froissart 
says, was frequent in their camp all night, as if, he adds, all 
the devils in hell had been let loose to display their skill in 
music. The Scotch at this period were particularly famous for 
their horns. Minstrels attended Alexander 3rd to York, when 
he went to marry the daughter of Henry 3rd, and afterwards to 
London: if we may judge, however, by the comparative 
amount of the gifts bestowed, on this occasion, by the English 
king, on the Scotch king’s harper, two trumpeters and two 
minstrels, the last were considered as inferior to the others; as 
the harper received 60s., the trumpeters 40s., and the minstrels 
only 26s. 8d. The title of king of the minstrels, which Mr. 
Mills supposes was given to the head of the band, partly from 
honour and partly from contempt, was changed into that of 
marshal, in the time of Edward 4th. In order to distinguish 
the marshal from menial servants, he wore the cognizance 
or badge of his master, suspended by a silver chain. 

Our author is hardly sufficiently full on the subject of 
chivalric entertainments, but we have not room to notice 
all his omissions. Pheasants divided the honour with pea- 
cocks at table, and were offered as a gift decorated with a collar 
of gold and precious stones. A boar’s head was also a favourite 
dish at chivalric entertainments ; it was brought up by Henry 
2nd, with trumpets, before his son when he was crowned. A 
carol used on this occasion, but subsequently to this period, is 
given by Ritson [Ancient Songs 12]. During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries it was usual for. men on horseback and 
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armed to bring in several dishes to the entertainments of the 
nobles and knights. As great skill was requisite in cutting up 
the food, especially the peacock, so as to serve each guest with 
a piece of it, directions, and figures of animals and birds, with 
numbers on them, such as are seen in cookery books of the 
present day, were common. Belon (who lived in the middle of 
the sixteenth century) informs us, that the Germans, Turks, 
English, and Spaniards served up their animals and birds 
ready carved ; whereas, in France, they were served up whole, 
and that great applause was bestowed on the guest who could 
carve with skill, ease, and adroitness. Pasty of immense size 
was sometimes served up. Le Brocqui¢re mentions one which 


contained twenty-eight musicians, men and children, each of 
whom played upon a different instrument during the interludes | 


of the feast. Songs, in the chorus of which all joined, were 
usual in chivalric entertainments, and are frequently referred to 
in the Romances of the twelfth and thirteenth century. The 
master of the house had a green wand, which he placed in the 
hands of each of his guests, when it was his turn to favour the 
company with a song. Each guest was also expected to tell 
a story, and he who tried to excuse himself was generally 
obliged to begin the first. 

The long chapter on dames and damsels and lady’s love we 
shall pass by, merely observing, that the subject seems quite 
to the taste of our author, and that we doubt not it will gain 
him great favour with the fair sex. On the next chapter, 
respecting tournaments and jousts, we must confine ourselves 
to a very few remarks. We think that Mr. Mills has passed 
over too cursorily the subject of armorial bearings. “ the 
third chapter on the equipment of a knight, he devotes a page 
or two to it. He ought, however, to have noticed what we believe 
is now the generally received opinion respecting the era of 
their origin, that the first practice of the art of heraldry took 
place on occasion of the tournaments of chivalry. On the 
tomb of Varmond, count of Vasserberg, in the church of St. 
Emeran at Ratisbon, are found the earliest armorial bearings ; 
the date is 1010. All the tombs of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries, have only inscriptions, with the images of the 
deceased, and the greatest number of those of the tenth and 
eleventh are likewise without arms. It was not till the twelfth 
century that the practice of representing them on tombs uni- 
versally prevailed. Before the year 1200, neither coins nor the 
seals of princes had arms. Richard Ist is the earliest instance 
of bearing them on a shield, and it is believed that Edward 1st 
first bore them on the caparisons of his horses: their hereditary 
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use was not general till the time of Henry 3rd. The first in- 
stance of crests is by Edward Crouchback, earl of Lancaster, 
about 1286. About the reign of Henry 4th bastards first began 
to assume part of their father’s arms. The Celtic inhabitants 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, seem to have been late in 
adopting armorial bearings. Arms on plate were in use in the 
thirteenth century, but only engraved in 1334. Grand d’Aussy 
gives a long list of the gold and silver plate &c. of Charles 
5th of France (1379), and it is remarkable, that only a few 
of the pieces had his escutcheon on them; the rest, no part of 
his armorial bearings: and yet, at this period, the nobility seized 
every opportunity of displaying their armorial bearings. At 
magnificent repasts it was usual, as a mark of honour, to offer 
to the guest his arms formed on sweetmeats, Xc. 

That the first practice of the art of heraldry took place on 
occasion of the tournaments of chivalry, we think is rendered 
highly probable from several circumstances. The name of 
blazon, which has always been given to this art, is evidently 
derived from the German b/azen, to blow a horn ; those who pre- 
sented themselves at the lists, being announced by the sounding 
of a horn or trumpets; after this the heralds blazoned their arms, 
that is, proclaimed the bearings of their shields. The Rimes du 
Tournay de Chavency, 1285, attest this, as well as Olivier de la 
Marche, in all his accounts of jousts. After the tournament 
was finished, the arms of the knights, and the horns, were hung 
up in some church, and many, till very lately, might be seen 
attached to the altars in the churches of Cologne, Mentz, 
Ratisbon, &c. Hence the custom of suspending flags in 
churches. It was not necessary for a combatant, who had once 
appeared at the tournaments, to give any further proof of his 
nobility, this having been already blazoned : often, in order to 
mark that they had been so, two trumpets were used as their 
hereditary crests. The German families who retain these crests, 
are those whose names occur in the ancient tournaments. The 
form of the oldest escutcheons, the metals, the principal 
figures, the division of the shields, the wreaths, mantles, and 
mottos, are all additional proofs that the first practice of the 
art of heraldry took place on occasion of the tournaments of 
chivalry: but on these we cannot dwell. One other cir- 
cumstance, connected with tournaments, we shall, however, 
notice, because it illustrates a characteristic anecdote of the 
duke of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles lst. Ho, in French 
hola, was used by the judge of the lists in the days of chivalry, 
when he ordered‘the champions to cease from combat; and 
Bassompierre relates, that when Charles Ist and he were talk- 
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ing warmly, Buckingham stepped in and cried “ Je mets Chola 
entre vous deux,” thus assuming the character of judge of the 
lists between his sovereign and an ambassador. 

On thechapter respecting the military and religious orders 
of knighthood, we have only one remark to make. Our author 
is certainly mistaken i in what he states, in some of his finest 
language, of the origin of the phrase blue stocking. It origi- 
nated in England during the last century, and not in Italy, 
during the fifteenth, as he supposes. x coterie of literary 
ladies used to meet, among whom was admitted only one 
gentleman, Mr. Stillingfleet, the celebrated natural historian : 
among his singularities, was that of wearing blue stockings ; 
hence he was familiarly known among his female friends by 
this appellation, which next was applied to the coterie itself, 
and thence to literary ladies in general. 

We have already commended the historical chapters 
which relate the progress of chivalry in England, France, &c. 
as the most interesting in these volumes, and the least objec- 
tionable with regard to style. We shall go rapidly over them 
with a very few remarks. Our author justly characterises the 
defeat of the English chivalry at the battle of Bannockburn as 
the most remarkable circumstance in the reign of Edward 2nd. 
A very important circumstance connected with this event, is 
mentioned in that curious book, “ The Complaynt of Scotland,” 
written in 15648 ; and republished, with a very learned and inge- 
nious preliminary dissertation, by Dr. Leyden in 1801. In this 
work is an account of the statutes of Edward 2nd, made in the 
field of Bannockburn. We are not aware that they are mentioned 
by any other author, and certainly, if they are accurately repre- 
sented, Edward’s intentions against Scotland were of the most 
oppressive and tyrannical kind, and the victory of Bannock- 
burn preserved them from a far greater calamity than is gene- 
rally supposed. A proclamation was prepared, ordering the 
Scotch to assemble on the same day, in the Merse, Galloway, 
and north of Scotland, there to deliver up all their weapons ; 
that the Scotch should wear no weapon, except a knife, five 
inches long, without a point; that they should dwell only i in 
low cot houses ; that none should wear any clothes but “ hardin 
cotis,”’ that is, coats made of cloth manufactured from the 
coarsest part of flax, after dressing, a kind of sackcloth; that 
all the population should be divided into-three parts, one to 
remain in Scotland, to till the ground, another to be sent into 
England, to till the ground there, and the third, consisting of 
the “ best like” men, to be banished from Scotland, with a 
permission to “ seek their gude aventure” in any strange coun- 
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try. In this curious work is also mentioned the black parliament 
of the barns of Ayr, where sixteen score of the most noble of the 
country were hanged, two and two over a balk, by Edward 
Ist. This fact is stated by Henry the minstrel, and Arnold 
Blaine, and is supposed to have been mentioned in the chapters 
of the 11th Book of the Scotichronicon, missing in the Scotch 
MSS. To this murder of the chief nobility, who appeared at 
the instance of the English monarch “ nocht heffand suspictone 
of his treasonable consait,” the author of the Complaint 
ascribes the subjugation of Scotland. Though not connected 
with our subject, we may add, that it appears from this work, 
that the foundations of the edifices erected by Edward Ist, in 
all the boroughs of Scotland, were still to be seen when it was 
composed. 

Mr. Mills mentions “a singular circumstance, illustrative 
of the power of chivalric feeling, during that war between 
Edward 2nd and his barons, which was provoked by his 
system of unprincipled favouritism.” In consequence of one 
of the barons refusing the queen the hospitality of his castle, 
the barons and knights, having their chivalric feelings ex- 
cited and shocked at this proof of want of chivalric gallantry, 
flocked round the royal standard. The monarch was thus 
enabled to triumph, and the Spencers were recalled. We 
cannot imagine a more unfortunate instance than this, to 
be produced by an admirer of chivalry. Here we perceive the 
cause of justice, a cause that involved their own rights and 
liberties, and those of the nation at large, sacrificed by the 
barons and knights to the feelings and obligations of that 
system. We more than question, whether it ever did as much 
public goud, as, in this one instance, it did harm. 

Those who are curious respecting the tutelary saint of 
England—a point which Gibbon has not disdained to investi- 
gate, though, as Mr. Mills observes, with a conclusion in his 
text at variance with his opinion given in a note, we would 
refer to a very learned dissertation on St. George by Dr. Sayer, 
published in his antiquarian and historical miscellanies. In this 
dissertation he gives a translation from Ottfrid’s Franco-theo- 
tice version of the Gospels, which strongly confirms some of 
the particulars respecting this saint, mentioned in the Greek 
rituals, We may add that, according to Busbequius and Po- 
cock, the Turks lay claim to this saint, under the title of 
Cheter Eliaz. They related to the former traveller many tradi- 
tions respecting him, and pointed out to Pocock the well near 
which he slew the dragon. The earliest record of this achieve- 
ment Dr. Sayer believes to be in a hymn in praise of the holy 
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virgin, secundum usum Sarum—he cites the passage in his dis- 
sertation. 

Mr. Mills states the admirable marshalling of Edward’s force 
on the field of Cressy as a high proof of his “ chivalric sage- 
ness.” We confess we cannot see in what respect or manner 
chivalry could assist the king in this matter: that it was a 
proof of skill, experience, and talent, is plain; but chivalry, in 
no sense of the word, could in this case be’ of service, or display 
itself, however it might be conspicuous in the king or his 
nobles during the battle. Mr. Mills admits that the victories 
of Cressy and Poictiers were not entirely gained by the chivalry 
of England; we would go further, and contend, with Mr. 
Hallam, that “not the nobility of England, not the feudal 
tenants won those battles, for these were fully matched in the, 
ranks of France ; but the yeomen who drew the bow with strong 
and steady arms, accustomed to its use in their native fields, 
and rendered fearless by personal competence and civil freedom. 
It is well known that each of the three victories, Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, was due to our archers, who were 
chiefly of the middle class, and attached, according to the 
system of that age, to the knights and squires who fought in 
heavy armour with the lance” [vol.i. 53]. These victories, there- 
fore, and the qualities that secured them, ought, as Mr. Hal- 
lam observes, to be chiefly ascribed to the freedom of our con- 
stitution, and to the superior condition of the people. 

Mr. Mills gives the chivalric oath in Scotland, as presenting 
a curious picture of ancient manners, on the authority of 
Selden’s Titles of Honour, and Pinkerton’s History of Scotland, 
acknowledging that he has not seen the work from which they 
take it, viz. “ Certaine Matters composed together.” Edin. 
1597, 4to. This oath is preserved in a letter of Drummond, 
of Hawthornden, to Ben Jonson; but we suspect the most 
ancient and correct copy of it is to be found in the MS. tracts 
on heraldry, collected and compiled by Lindsay, the Scottish 
poet, who was Lyon king at arms. Dr. Leyden, in his disser- 
tation already alluded to, gives some very curious extracts from 
this MS. which, besides the oath, relates to the office of king 
at arms,:heralds, &c., the laws of arms, lists, tournaments, 
the significations of animals, &c. in heraldry, many of which 
are extremely curious, the temporal and ghostly virtues of 
chivalry, &c. Kc. 

Our author, alluding to Sir Philip Sidney never allowing the 
salt cellar to divide his noble from his ignoble guests, remarks, 
“ this distinction was feudal pride, whereas chivalric courtesy 
would rather have placed the guests in generous equality about a 
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round table” [vol. ii. 130]. But this distinction being invariably 
preserved during the age when chivalry was in its glory, is not 
this a most clear and decided proof how very little influence it 
had on courtesy of manners, except where its express regula- 
tions required such courtesy? We may add, on the subject, 
that it appears from Smith’s History of the Berkleys, that in 
noble families, when visitors of very high rank headed the 
table, the lord sat at the lower end; but when such visitors 
only filled half the table, and those of meaner rank the rest, 
then he placed himself last of the first rank, and first of the 
latter, which situation was commonly near the salt. 
Accustomed as we were before we reached the end of Mr. 
Mills’s first volume, to a strange union of serious and enthu- 
siastic trifling, we must confess we were surprised at the un- 
common display of it where he treats of the Knights Templars 
[vol. i. 340]. At this part of his work he announces a most 
interesting and important discovery—what do our readers think 
it is? Not to keep them in suspense, and in order to do all 
manner of justice to it, we shall give it in his own words. 


‘ But the persecution of the Templars in the fourteenth century does 
not clese the history of the order, for though the knights were spoliated, 
the order was not annihilated. In truth, the cavaliers were not guilty, 
the brotherhood was not suppressed, and, startling as is the assertion, 
there has been a succession of knights templars from the twelfth cen- 
tury down even to these days; the chain of transmission is perfect in 
all its links. Jacques de Molai, the grand master at the time of the 
persecution, anticipating his own martyrdom, appointed as his successor 
in power and dignity, Johannes Marcus Larmenius, of Jerusalem, and 
from that time to the present there has been a regular and uninterrupted 
line of grand masters. The charter by which the supreme authority has 
been transmitted, is judicial and conclusive evidence of the order’s con- 
tinued existence. The charter of transmission, with the signatures of 
the various chiefs of the Temple is preserved at Paris, with the ancient 
statutes of the order, the rituals, the records, the seals, the standards, 
and other memorials of the early templars. The brotherhood has been 
headed by the bravest cavaliers of France, by men who, jealous of the 
dignity of knighthood, would admit of no corruption, no base copies of 
the orders of chivalry, and who thought that the shield of their nobility 
was enriched by the impress of the templar’s red cross.’—Vol. i. p. 340. 


After tracing the line of succession from Bertrand du Gues- 
celin, in 1380 to Bernardus Raymundus Fabré Palaprat (we 
cannot bring ourselves to omit one of his many names), the 
present grand master, and informing us that there exist colleges 
in England and in many of the chief cities of Europe, Mr. 
Mills’s enthusiasm, which had been checked during his genea- 
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logical statement, again bursts forth, with renewed and in- 
creased vigour. 

‘ Thus the very ancient and sovereign order of the Temple is now in 
full and chivalric existence, like those orders of knighthood which were 
either formed in imitation of it, or had their origin in the same noble 
principles of chivalry. It has mourned as well as flourished ; but there 
is in its nature and constitution a principle of vitality which has carried 
it through all the storms of fate. Its continuance, by representatives 
as well as by title, is as indisputable a fact as the existence of any other 
chivalric fraternity. The templars of these days claim no titular rank, 
yet their station is so far identified with that of the other orders of 
knighthood, that they assert equal purity of descent from the same 
bright source of chivalry. Nor is it possible to impugn the legitimate 
claims to honourable estimation, which the modern brethren of the 
Temple derive from the antiquity and pristine lustre of their order, 
without at the same time shaking to its centre the whole venerable 
fabric of knightly honour.’—Vol. 1. p. 342. 

We really do not know any thing to equal this, except per- 
haps the earnestness and solemnity with which a high Church- 
of-England-man sets about proving that there has been a regu- 
lar and unbroken succession in his church from the poor, meek, 
and lowly fishermen of Galilee to the peers of parliament, 
“ clothed in purple, and fine linen,” and lawn sleeves, inhabiting 
palaces, and abounding in this world’s good, who at present sit 
on the episcopal bench. In one material instance, indeed, the 
parallel will not hold; or rather the line runs in opposite di- 
rections in the two cases. Mr. Mills traces it from almost 
unlimited riches and power, to obscurity and insignificance; 
the high churchman, from temporal poverty, but spiritual gifts, 
graces, and usefulness, to temporal grandeur and wealth: the 
spiritual graces, gifts, and usefulness of the legitimate descend- 
ants of the apostles we shall not characterize, estimate, or 
compare with those of the men from whom they boast of de- 
riving their descent and authority. 

There are three personages on whom Mr. Mills, in the course 
of his work, pours his contempt or indignation: his contempt on 
Dr. Meyrick, the author of a treatise on ancient armour; and on 
Rienzi; his indignation on lord Herbert, of Cherbury. [For 
his attacks on Dr. Meyrick, see vol. i. pp. 79 and 101, note, 
and p. 114.] After quoting a passage from Dr. Meyrick, 
respecting the reasons for arming the horse of the knight in 
plate, one of which, according to the doctor, was, that by thus 
preserving the horse, the expense of another was saved. Mr. 
Mills adds “ Wonderful!” We think there is more than one 
passage in Mr. Mills’s volumes to which we could affix this 
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sneering exclamation with at least as much propriety and justice 
as he affixes it to this remark of Dr. Meyrick. 

He expresses his contempt for Rienzi also in a note [vol. 11. 334] 
by calling him a “ political coxcomb.” With how little justice 
this epithet is applied to Rienzi, all who have read evea Gib- 
bon’s account of him can judge ;* his great misfortune was that 
he was born much too late, or much too soon for the permanent 
realization of his wishes and schemes for the good of his fellow 
citizens. 

But Mr. Mills has no sympathy for any person who presumes 
to deviate from established opinions and usages, or, in the least, 
attempts to advance before the age in which he lives. His 
attack on lord Herbert, of Cherbury, is a proof of this. His 
first attack on him is on account of his quarrel with a French 
cavalier, who snatched a ribband from the bennet of a young 
lady; the injured damsel asked the English knight to get it 
restored to her, and he, having sworn, like all other knights of 
the Bath, to do justice to the utmost of his power, particularly 
to ladies and gentlewomen wronged in their honour, if the 
demanded assistance, took up her ¢ause: this Mr. Mills calls 
an exercise of fantastic chivalry. But was it more fantastic, 
absurd, and foolish, than the conduct of many of the knights 
in the best days of chivalry ? or ought lord Herbert to be ridi- 
culed or blamed because he conscientiously acted as his oath 
obliged him to do? We think such conduct was at all times 
wrong, and the oath and system from which such conduct 
sprung most mischievous. But Mr. Mills cannot think so, 
and therefore ought not, inconsistently, to blame lord Herbert. 

He next sneers at him for being more pleased at Florence 
with a nail which was at one end iron and the other gold, than 
with all the glories of painting and sculpture with which (to use 
our author’s fine language) the ‘‘ Etrurian Athens was then fresh 
and redolent.” Let us hear lord Herbert’s own account :— 
“ From Venice, after some stay, I went to Florence, where I 
met the earl of Oxford and Sir Benjamin Rudier, having seen the 
rarities of this place likewise, and particularly that rare chapel 
made for the house of Medici, beautified on all the inside witha 
coarser kind of precious stone, as also that nail which was at 


* Gibbon, xii. 331—362. See also Hallam, i. 296. This author pane- 
gyrizes Mad. de Stael’s reflection on Rienzi, Crescentius, and Arnold, of 
Brescia, the fond restorers of Roman liberty; she describes them as men 
qui ont pris les souvenirs pour les esperances. ‘* Could Tacitus have ex- 
celled this?” asks he.| We must confess we see in Mad. de Stael’s remark 
a resemblance only to the very worst turn of thought and style of that 
really profound and acute historian. 
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one end iron and the other gold, made so by virtue of a tincture 
in which it was put.” There is no evidence here that he was 
more pleased with this nail than with all the glories of painting 
and sculpture. But granting that his account implies as much ; 
can Mr. Mills adduce one instance of any of his knights who 
at this period would have troubled himself at all about any 
rarities. With respect to the nail, it was not such an unin- 
teresting and trifling object as Mr. Mills insinuates ; there must 
have been some ingenious deception, otherwise a seeming 
instance of the welding of gold and iron could not have been 
exhibited. ; and it argues in favour of lord Herbert’s active and 
inquisitive turn of mind, that he deemed such an object worthy 
of particular notice. 

wo other attacks on him, we shall give in Mr. Mills’s own. 
words. 


‘ The next remarkable event in his life was the publication of his 
book “* De Veritate,” whose object it was, to show the all-sufficiency of 
natural religion. But he who denied the necessity of a revelation to 
the human race, of matters concerning their eternal salvation, fancied 
that Heaven expressly revealed to him its will that his book should be 
published. Such are the inconsistencies of infidelity ! 

*« A godless regent trembling at a star.” 


‘ His amusing auto-biography ends with an account of a noise from 
heaven when he prayed for a sign of the Divine will, whether or not 
he should priit his book. 

‘ Not many other circumstances of his life are on record. He was 
raised to the Irish peerage in 1625, and afterwards was created an 
English baron, by the title of lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in Shropshire. 
He published another Latin work in support of the cause of infidelity, 
and then gave to the world his History of the Reign of Henry 8th, a 
book which has been characterized by writers who have never read a 
line of it, as a masterpiece of historic biography ; and if gross partiality 
for his hero, profound ignorance of human nature, imperfect acquaint- 
ance with his subject, and a pedantic style, constitute the excellence of 
memoir-writing, lord Herbert is an author of the first class. 

‘ Though he had been raised to the peerage by the Stuarts, yet in the 
days of Charles 1st we find him on the side of the parliament. Mont- 
gomery-castle was demolished by the king’s troops, and the parliament 
made him a pecuniary compensation. He removed to London, died in 
1648, and was buried in St. Giles’s. 

* Such was lord Herbert, of Cherbury. His life may be flaced in 
opposition to, rather than in harmony with, the heroes of early chival- 
ric times. He had their courage, it is true, but he had none of their 
dignity and nobleness, none of their manly grace; and there was a 
fantastic trifling in his conduct, which their elevated natures would have 
scorned. He was no Christian knight ; the superstition of the Chan- 
dos’s and Maunys, gross as it was, is not so offensive to the moral sense 
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as the craft and subtlety of lord Cherbury’s intellect, which refined 
Christianity into Deism. We can admire the heroes of the days of 
Edward 3rd placing their swords’ points on the gospels, and vowing to 
defend the truth to the utterance ; but how absurd was the fanaticism 
and contemptible the vanity of him who expected that Heaven would 
declare its will that he should deliver to the world the vain chimeras of 
his imagination !—pp. 147—149. 


With respect to lord Herbert’s History of the Reign of Henr 
8th, we shall not stand forth in its praise; but we would a 
Mr. Mills, on what authority he asserts that those writers never 
read a word of it, who characterize it as a masterpiece of his- 
toric biography—Horace Walpole is one of these writers. Does 
Mr. Mills know, or believe, that he did not read it? Against 
Mr. Mills’s heavy censure of this work, we shall set the opinion 
of bishop Nicholson, in his English Historical Library—*“ the 
author has acquitted himself with the like reputation as lord 
chancellor Bacon gained by the Life of Henry 7th, having in 
the politic and martial part been remarkably exact, from the 
best records that remain.” 

But the front of his offending, in Mr. Mills’s eyes, was the 
eee ayy of his religious opinions. ‘ He was no christian 
night; the superstition of the Chandoses and Mannys, gross 
as it was, is not so offensive to the moral sense as the craft and 
subtlety of lord Cherbury’s intellect, which refined Christianity 
into Deism. We can admire the heroes of the days of Edward 
3rd, placing their several points on the Gospel, and vowing to 
defend the truth to the utterance, but how absurd was the fana- 
ticism, and contemptible the vanity of him, who expected that 
heaven would declare its will, that he should deliver to the 
world the vain chimeras of his imagination.” We re-quote this 
passage, in order to fix our readers’ attention more directly and 
strongly on it, and more especially on those parts which we 
have printed in italics. How perverted by bigotry, or a blind 
and absurd admiration for chivalry must that moral sense be, 
which prefers acknowledged superstition to a conscientious and 
enlightened belief in a wise, powerful, and benevolent Deity, 
the obligations and superior utility and happiness of virtuous 
conduct, and a future state of existence, hia strengthened 
those obligations, by promising to such conduct an infinitely 
greater degree and Sesididn of happiness, than the present life 
could bestow. That such was the belief of lord Herbert is evi- 
dent, not only from his auto-biography, but even from that very 
work which calls forth Mr. Mills’s wrath, for, as it is justly 
remarked in the last edition of lord Herbert’s life, his Treatise 
de Veritate is a book so strongly imbued with the light of 
VOL. V.—W. R,. H 
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revelation relative to the moral virtues and a future life, that no 
man, ignorant of the Scriptures, or of the knowledge derived 
from them, could have written it.” And lord Herbert’s con- 
duct was regulated by this belief. We may add, that moral 
sense must be equally perverted by bigotry or a blind and 
absurd admiration of chivalry, which considers the favour of 
the Deity, and the best interest of man better secured by wars 
for religion, than by a conscientious and most diligent inquiry 
after the truth, and an endeavour to promulgate it by argument, 
for to such inquiry and endeavour lord Herbert devoted himself. 
No word has been more abused or misunderstood than religion, 
and we must confess, that whenever we meet with a person 
who calls superstition by that name, and praises or palliates it 
while he has no charity for conscientious unbelief, though 
united with a virtuous and useful life, we are prompted to sus- 
pect either the sincerity of that man’s belief, or his ability to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. No person, we ima- 
gined, could read lord Herbert’s auto-biography, and not be fully 
and deeply persuaded, that he had a thorough belief and awful 
veneration for the Deity, that to use the words of Horace Wal- 
pole “ he sought truth, wrote on truth, was truth, and that he 
honestly told when he had missed or mistaken it.’ Perhaps, 
however, the testimony of Horace Walpole may, in this case, 
not be admitted by Mr. Mills; we therefore appeal to the tes- 
timony of one, whose sincere and orthodox faith cannot be sus- 
pected, and who is not more distinguished for it, and its influ- 
ence on his conduct, than for his rich and powerful eloquence 
—we mean the Rev. Robert Hall. In his celebrated sermon on 
modern Infidelity, he thus expresses himself. ‘“ Lord Herbert, 
the first and purest of our English free-thinkers, who flourished 
in the beginning of Charles Ist, did not so much impugn the 
doctrine or morality of the Scriptures, as attempt to supersede 
their necessity, by endeavouring to show that the great prin- 
ciples of the unity of God, a moral government, and a future 
world, are taught with sufficient clearness by the light of 
nature.” Is it to be endured, we indignantly ask, that a man 
holding such principles, though on evidence not nearly so 
strong as he might have obtained, and regulating his life 
by them, should be represented as offending the moral sense 
more than the gross superstition of the knights of chivalry, and 
the injustice and murders they committed in the name of reli- 
ion ? 
. We remarked that no word is more abused or misunderstood 
than religion, Mr. Mills, throughout his publication, often re- 
presents religion as being the ground work of chivalry, and dwells 
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articularly on the union of the two, in the feelings and conduct of 
his favourite knights. Can he really think the vows or prayers 
offered to the Deity, before the heroes of chivalry fought with one 
another, any proof of religion? If he does, he must admire the 
union of religion and gallantry displayed by a young prince, 
who, having an intrigue with an advocate’s wife in Paris, and 
his way to her lying through a church, never passed that holy 
place, but he kneeled down to pray.— Montaigne, vol. i. ch. 56. 
We trust we have given sufficient specimens of Mr. Mills’s 
work to enable our readers to determine, whether or not ouf 
estimate of the quantity and Lge | of intellect it displays is 
too low; it remains, therefore, only to lay before them a few 
specimens of his taste, especially as displayed in his style. 


‘ The lovers of chivalric times must often have been shaded with 
gloom, and so convulsed was the state of Europe, so distant were its 
parts often thrown from each other, that the course of true love seldom 
ran smoothly, and affianced knights and damsels more frequently breathed 
the wish of annihilating time and space than is necessary in the happier 
monotony of modern times. In almost every case of attachment, absence 
was unavoidable, and constancy, therefore, became a necessary virtue of 
love in chivalry.’—Vol. i. p. 206. 

“ Chivalry was the golden thread that ran through the middle 
ages, the corrective of vice, the personification of virtue” [vol. i. 


230]. ‘ Her heart was as tender as her’s who was rocked in 
pleasure’s wanton lap” [vol. i. 253]. 


‘ The Vatican might thunder its denial of Christian sepulture to those 
who fell in a tilting-ground; but still the knights would don their 
gorgeous harness to win the meed of noble chevisance. While learned 
casuists were declaring from the pulpits, that they who were killed at 
tournaments were most assuredly damned, heralds’ trumpets in every 
baronial court were summoning knights and squires to gentle exercise 
and proof of arms; and though fanatical monks might ee visions 
where knights were perishing in hell-flames, yet gallant cavaliers, warm 
and joyous with aspirations for fame and woman's love, could not be 
scared by such idle phantasms.’-—Vol. i. p. 287. 


“The supporters of this hypothesis tread with timid steps 
the sombre walks of antiquity” [vol. i. 363]. ‘* The virtues of the 
knights of the round table were the mirror in which the chivalr 
of England arrayed themselves” [vol. i. 377]. “ Localities unloc 
the gates of memory, whether the stores within be treasured 
there by imagination, or the sterner powers of the mind [vol. i. 
379]. “On three other occasions he sported his chivalry in 
the cause of the ladies” [vol. ii. 143]. “Chivalry appears 
only in few and fitful gleams in those dark times, and her 
golden light did not shme in full and bright display till the 
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days of the Arabians” [vol. ii. 232]. “ Truth does not cast many 
= on Bernardo del Carpio, the next in time and rank of 

panish Knights” [vol. ii. 243]. Our author is very fond of the 
word gleams. “ For several centuries chivalry shed but few and 
transient gleams of light over the gloomy waste of Italian 
history, and I can only select one event which paints in beauti- 
ful colours the spirit of romantic gallantry” [vol. ii.322]. This 
word beautiful is also one of his favourites. Thus speaking of 
Edward 3rd, he says, “ nothing could be more beautiful than 
his courtesy on all occasions” [vol. ii. 10]. One more specimen 
of his style, and we have done, leaving our readers to determine 
whether or not we characterized it fitly and justly when we 
called it slip-shod and tawdry. 


« But it is in the polish of modern society, that the graces of chivalry , 


are most pleasingly displayed. The knight was charmed into courtesy 
by the gentle influence of woman, and the air of mildness which she 
diffused has never died away. While such things exist, can we 
altogether assent to the opinion of a celebrated author that “ the age of 
chivalry is gone?” Many of its forms and modes have disappeared ; 
fixed governments and wise laws have removed the necessity for, and 
quenched the spirit of knight-errantry and romance; and, happily for 
the world, the torch of religious persecution has long since sunk into 
the ashes. But chivalric imagination still waves its magic wand over 
us. We love to link our names with the heroic times of Europe; and 
our armorial shields and crests confess the pleasing illusions of chivalry. 
The modern orders of military merit (palpable copies of some of the 
forms of middle-age distinctions) constitute the cheap defence of nations 
and keep alive the personal nobility of knighthood. We wage our wars 
not with the cruelty of Romans, but with the gallantry of cavaliers ; 
for the same principle is in infiuence now which of old inspired courage 
while it mitigated ferocity. Courtesy of manners, that elegant drapery 
of chivalry, still robes our social life ; and the liberality of sentiment 
distinguishes the gentleman, as in days of yore it was wont to distin- 
guish the knight.’—vol. ii. concluding paragraph. 

Of our author’s taste in higher and weightier matters than 
style, his preface contains one delectable specimen ; “ very re- 
cently the glories of chivalry have been sung by a_poetess, 
whom Ariosto himself would have been delighted to honour.” 
A note refers us to “the Troubadour, &c. by L. E. L., the 
author of the Improvisatrice.” Low as is our opinion of Mr. 
Mills’s taste, we confess, if we were obliged to decide 
whether he is sincere in this opinion, or whether it is a mere 
compliment dictated by chivalric gallantry, we should, at the 
expense of his sincerity, but for the credit of his taste, prefer 
the latter supposition. Ariosto and L. E. L.! Can any one 
read and relish the former, and compare even his most faulty 
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passages to the best lines in the Troubadour, or the Improvi- 
satrice. If, however, Mr. Mills is serious and sincere in this 
opinion, he perhaps will think that we are making some atone- 
ment for the severity of our criticism, by the wish that all who 
admire L. E. L.’s poetry may admire his prose, and the more 
substantial wish, that all who purchase the Troubadour and 
the Improvisatrice, may purchase his History of Knighthood. 





Art. IV. Effect of the Employment of Machinery &c. upon the Happiness 
of the Working Classes. London. 1824. 


HERE is perhaps no question within the whole range of the 
science of Political Economy which has been left in a more 
vague and unsatisfactory state than that of the consequences 
which flow from the employment of Machinery. It is maintained 
by some that the use of machinery cannot but be attended with 
the most deplorable consequences to the working classes. The 
arguments, say they, by which the highly-vaunted advantages 
resulting from the use of machinery are pretended to be proved, 
rest upon the fact, that a large quantity of labour is superseded 
by asmaller. Are we not then entitled to conclude from this 
very admission, that mechanical improvements and inventions, 
however beneficial they may be to capitalists, are the source of 
misery and degradation to the working classes? By others, 
again, it is maintained that the benefits resulting from the use 
of machinery are not confined to the capitalists, but are ex- 
tended to all classes of the community. They appeal, in support 
of their views, to the dense population of England and other 
civilized countries, and ask, whether it would be possible to 
draw sustenance from the earth for such vast numbers, without 
the assistance of the plough and other equally useful instruments 
of production. If it would not be possible, and no one they affirm 
can pretend that it would be, it is madness any longer to dispute 
the advantages which all classes of society derive from the use 
of machinery. 

Such may be stated as the principal arguments of the two 
parties by whom opinions of so contradictory a nature upon the 
employment of machinery are entertained. If it were forced 
upon us to come to a decision without further inquiry, we cer- 
tainly should not hesitate a moment in pronouncing in favour of 
machinery. The arguments on the other side admit of so easy 
a reductio ad absurdum, as to lead us involuntarily to infer that 
in them some fallacy cannot fail to be involved. If the use of 
machinery is calculated to diminish the fund out of which 












































102 Employment of Machinery. Jan. 
labourers are supported, then by giving up the use of the plough 
and the harrow and returning to the pastoral state, or by 
scratching the earth with our nails, the produce of the soil would 
be adequate to the maintenance of a much greater number of 
labourers. There are many labourers now in England, and the 
gradations of ingenuity and skill in machinery are numerous ; 
but as the number of labourers and the funds for their support 
would be gradually increased in proportion as we fell back upon 
the less perfect machinery, so, at last, when we deprived our- 
selves entirely of its assistance, the produce and hence the popu- 
lation of England would be increased beyond what has ever 
been exhibited in any country upon the surface of the globe, 
nay would exceed, perhaps, what the most exalted imagination 


warmed with the contemplation of ancestorial and primitive sim- , 


plicity, and revelling in dreams of a golden age, could dare to 
conceive. 

This reductio ad absurdum has fortunately been sufficient for 
most practical purposes, and has generally withheld legislators, 
who on this question can have but little if any sinister interest, 
from attempting to impede the development of skill and ingenuity 
in the application of machinery to the various branches of in- 
dustry. But there is a class of persons who take for their motto 
“ medio tutissimus ibis ;’ who steer a middle course, by which is 
meant the course of wisdom; who say, admitting the general in- 
ference as to the benefit resulting from the use of machinery, still 
it is possible that the use of machinery may in some cases be at- 
tended with baneful effects to the labouring population. It is 
perfectly clear that the reductio ad absurdum leaves this class 
untouched. Although, strictly speaking, the task of shewing 
wherein these certain cases vary from the general rule should 
devolve upon them, every thing connected with the welfare of 
the labouring population is of such vital importance to society, 
that rather than that these possible cases should not be met, we 
will undertake the investigation of them ourselves. To pursue 
this investigation with effect, it will be necessary to trace the 
operation of the use of machinery upon society through all its 
ramifications, and to consider why the employment of machinery 
is beneficial in its general effects, or for what reasons its em- 
— under particular circumstances should, if it ever can, 

e the cause of mischief.* 





* Mr. Ricardo, in the third edition of his work ‘On the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation,” added a chapter upon machinery, wherein 
he attempted to p te that the use of machinery might in some cases be for 
a time detrimental to the labouring classes. Tt is needless to say that we 
distinguish this enlightened philosopher from the vulgar objectors to ma- 
chinery, although we think that his arguments are inconclusive. 
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In the early stages of society, when the instruments employed 
in the cultivation of the earth were few and rude, when the 
draining and manuring of the land, and the rotation of crops 
were as yet unthought of, the attention of the husbandman was 
directed exclusively to the better description of soils. With his 
limited knowledge it would have been vain to attempt the culti- 
vation of inferior soils. From good land he was enabled, after 
the payment of his labourers and replacing the stock expended, 
to draw some little profit as a remuneration for his exertion and 
risk. The same expenditure on less fertile land would perhaps 
have yielded him no return, or at least the return would have 
been such as not to afford him an adequate remuneration. With 
the ——_ of society, as knowledge increases and the arts of 
husbandry become better understood, the cultivator of the soil 
is enabled to employ his capital with advantage on those soils 
from which he found it impossible before to extract such returns 
as would afford him an adequate remuneration. Hence it is 
clear that a soil which is regarded as barren in one state of 
civilization may be highly productive in another more advanced, 
and that with the progress of society lands of a less and less de- 
gree of fertility may be brought under cultivation. Such, in 
reality, has been the course of events in every country where the 
inhabitants have been continually adding to their stock of useful 
knowledge and pushing on their inventions and improvements 
in the arts and sciences. 

One of the first symptoms of a nation’s emerging from a state 
of barbarism, one co-eval with the practice of bartering, is 
the division of labour. Two savages soon learn, that if 
one confine himself to hunting and the other to fishing, each 
will obtain a larger quantity of food than if they were each to 
fish and hunt on alternate days. When agriculture is intro- 
duced, and other wants and desires beyond those of food spring 
up, the capitalists and labourers soon divide themselves into two 
great classes, the agricultural and manufacturing. The employ- 
ment of the first is, to supply the community with raw produce, 
that of the second, to work the raw produce into the shapes in 
which, as they conceive, the community will be willing to give 
the greatest equivalent forit. The arts of the manufacturer are 
at first in as rude a state as those of the agriculturist. Every 
thing is made by the hand; and consequently the quantity of 
commodities produced is small in proportion to the quantity of 
labour set in motion. . In that early stage of society in which 
no rent is paid, if half the labourers and half the capital ina 
country were employed in manufactures and half in agriculture, 
the produce of one would exchange for the produce of the other— 
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they would be of equal value. If by improvements in manufac- 
tures, by the invention of machinery, or by a more judicious 
distribution of labour, the same quantity of commodities could 
be produced by one quarter instead of one half of the labourers 
and capital, there would then be one quarter of the labourers 
and one quarter of the capital to dispose of. Should the de- 
mand of the community be for an increased quantity of manu- 
factures, that branch of industry would be extended. An increased 
quantity of manufactured produce would be given in exchange for 
the same quantity of agricultural; and the raw produce required for 
this extension slouiiintaee would occasion the cultivation of 
an inferior description of soil. But should the demand of the com- 
munity be, not for an increased qeey of manufactured, but 
of agricultural produce, the capital and labourers spared from 
the manufacturing department would be transferred to the soil. 
The total produce of the community would in this case consist 
of the same quantity of manufactures as before and an increased 
quantity of agricultural produce. Agricultural produce would 
rise in value as compared with manufactures ; and the increased 
command which the capitalists engaged in agriculture would 
thus have over the manufactured produce would compensate 
them for the cultivation of an inferior description of soil. From 
this we may conclude that the effect of improvements in manu- 
facturing industry, as in agriculture, is to enable capitalists to 
derive a profit from lands not antecedently brought under culti- 
vation. This conclusion seems so little open to dispute that the 
mere statement of it might be thought sufficient to ensure its 
reception. There were formerly, however, many writers, and 
some there are of the present day, who imagine that they see 
important distinctions in respect of utility between agriculture 
and manufactures ; and they might hesitate about yielding to 
it their assent. We may, perhaps, by a short illustration, 
succeed in presenting to them our opinions in a new point of 
view. If, t some improvement, the cost of producing a loaf 
of bread is reduced one-half, the effect is the same to the com- 
munity whether the saving of labour be made in the agricultural 
or manufacturing department, whether in the business of the 
farmer, or of the carrier, miller, and baker. The same remark 
may be extended to broad cloth, hardware, or any other com- 
modity. What difference can there be in the result to society, 
whether the saving of labour is with the farmer who grows the 
wool, and the miner who extracts the metal from the earth, or 
with the manufacturer who weaves the cloth and polishes 
the steel ? 

Having thus established that it is owing to increased know- 
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ledge and skill, as exemplified in improved manufacturing and 
agricultural implements, that soils of a less and less degree of 
fertility can be oultivated to advantage, our next step will be, to 
ascertain what appearance society would assume, supposing no 
further improvements were to be made. 

The capital of a country is that portion of the sum total of 
commodities which is employed in production. That which is 
annually produced over and above what is requisite to replace 
the capital consumed (leaving rent out of the question) is profits 
of stock. Let the capital of a country be represented by 1000 
quarters of corn, and 1000 yards of cloth: if the annual production 
is 1,150 quarters and 1,150 yards, the profits of stock are said to 
be 15 per cent; if the annual produce is 1,100 quarters and 1,100 
yards or 1,050 quarters and 1,050 yards, the profits of stock are 
said to be 10 or 5 per cent. Let us assume in addition that the 
state of the country is such that no extension of tillage can take 
place except by resorting to soils inferior in fertility to any 
already aie cultivation. Whatever the rate of profit might 
be, allowing that no further improvement is to be made in the 
arts of production, every addition to capital must be attended 
with a corresponding reduction in that rate. There is a certain 
rate of profit without which no person could be induced to em- 
ploy his savings productively. What that rate of profits may 
be we shall not pretend to estimate. If profits were reduced 
to that lowest point, nothing more could be added to the 
existing capital ; and consequently as no additional employment 
could be furnished to labourers, their numbers must remain 
stationary, unless they should be content to submit to a reduc- 
tion in the quantity of food and clothing allotted to them as 
wages. If they were willing to consent to such a deterioration 
in their condition, as the profits of the capitalists would be 
thereby increased, a still further accumulation might take place ; 
and would continue until the rate of profits were again reduced 
to its former level. The means of accumulation furnished by a 
deterioration in the condition of the labourers are of a temporary 
nature, and therefore may be entirely left out of consideration in 
this investigation. It may be assumed that a certain quantity 
of the produce of industry, either by habit or by necessity, is re- 
quisite for their maintenance, and that below this quantity they 
cannot be reduced. 

After a certain period, then, if a stop were put to all further 
improvements, the rate of profit would be reduced to its mini- 
mum, no further additions to capital would be made, and conse- 
quently all further increase in the labouring population would 
be checked. The cause of this impediment to an increase of 
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capital, it must be remembered, is to be found in the limited 
fertility of the soil. In the actual state of things, where im- 
provements are continually taking place in the various branches 
of agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial industry, the 
tendency of profits is always to fall to this lowest point, but the 
actual fall is checked by these improvements, the operation of 
which is to enable capitalists to draw from soils of a certain de- 
gree of fertility, a larger sum of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life than they could previous to their introduction. 

The capital of a country, as we have already observed, is that 
portion of the savings of previous labour which is employed in 
production. For the creation of capital, therefore, it appears 
that two sets of motives are necessary: the motives to save, 


and the motives to employ that which is saved in production. | 


When once a correct estimate of these two sets of motives is 
made, the solution of the machinery-question will soon be 
stripped of its difficulties. 

efore any addition can be made to capital, some fund from 
which this addition is to be derived must exist. This fund is 
accumulated from the savings of individuals, or rather it is the 
savings themselves. By what motives, then, are individuals 
swayed when they refrain from expending that which they have 
earned? It is universally allowed that the enjoyment to be de- 
rived from consumption is the real stimulus to exertion, and few 
words will be wanted to explain that the expectation of greater 
enjoyment from deferred than from immediate consumption must 
be the inducement to save. The numerous ills with which we 
are surrounded must make every man desirous of laying up a 
store in the period of prosperity, in order to ward off, if 
possible, the hour of adversity. The poor man is an object 
of comparative disregard; the rich man, by the mere in- 
fluence of his wealth, commands respect. The insecure 
tenure upon which health is held, the prospect of old age when 
wants increase while the energies are impaired, the desire of 
making a oe ae for children, and the immediate advantages 
with which the possession of wealth is attended, are so many 
inducements, inducements too which operate strongly upon a 
large majority of mankind, to abstain from immediate consump- 
tion, to lay up a store by which the suffering from future pain 
may be prevented and the enjoyment of future pleasure secured. 
That these motives are more than adequate to counterbalance 
those which lead to immediate consumption, is sufficiently proved 
by daily experience. The motives which operate to save exist 
totally independent of any addition which might be made to the 
savings themselves, The inducement to save a sum of money 
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for fourteen years is no doubt considerably strengthened by the 
knowledge that the sum saved will be doubled at the end of that 
period ; but even where no profit is superadded, where the sum 
of money at the expiration of the 14 years is no greater than the 
sum originally laid by, savings would still be made in conformity 
with the inducements which we have mentioned. In barbarous 
ages, when the want of security formed an insuperable barrier 
to the accumulation of capital, hoards were nevertheless accu- 
mulated. But in barbarous ages, while the human intellect was 
comes? in a state of infancy, the chance of future evils 
was less likely to be anticipated, and provision for their relief 
less likely to be made. Security even for hoards was less perfect 
than it now is. The motives to save, independent of any pecu- 
niary profit, therefore, are stronger in a civilized than in a bar- 
barous age. 

Every augmentation of capital is made from savings. Our 
next step, accordingiy, is to investigate by what motives man- 
kind are induced to convert their savings into capital, or, in 
other words, to employ their savings in production. The con- 
trol which an individual has over his savings, when drawn from 
the hoard and employed in production, is considerably weakened. 
He must either employ labourers himself, or lend his savings to 
others for a similar purpose. In the terms diminished control 
over property, is implied an increase of risk. What the exact 
value of this increased risk may be, depends upon a variety of 
circumstances. Foremost in the list of circumstances may be 
counted the state of the laws by which the performance of 
contracts is enforced. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to assume a certain degree of risk. A willingness to incur this 
risk can only be produced by some commensurate advantage. 
This advantage is the profit which it is anticipated will be 
realized by the transmutation of savings into capital. 

To obviate misconstruction, we will here make a few remarks 
in explanation of what we comprise under the word profits. 
Where an individual employs his own savings productively, in 
the profit which he obtains is included, after deducting an 
adequate allowance for the risk to which his capital may have 
been exposed in his particular business, the remuneration for 
his time and skill, which remuneration may be called agency 
for superintendance ; and the remuneration for the productive 
employment of his savings, which is called interest. The 
whole of this remuneration we may call gross profit. Where 
an individual employs the savings of another, he obtains, after 
deducting the same allowance, the agency only. Where an 
individual lends his savings to another, what he obtains is 
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interest. This interest may, without impropriety, for our present 
purpose, be designated as neat profits. As the requisite capital 
and the requisite talent for conducting business to the greatest 
advantage, are seldom combined ; as there are but few farmers, 
few manufacturers, and few merchants, who operate on their 
own means without credit, that is to say, without drawing upon 
the savings of others who are not directly engaged in business ; 
we may assume that so long as savings are employed produc- 
tively, so long will there be neat profits: at least until there is 
an arrangement of circumstances different from that of which 
we have hitherto had any experience, an arrangement of cir- 
cumstances by which capital and talent for business will be 
appropriately combined in the same individuals. It will be 
understood, therefore, henceforward, in this article, that when- 
ever the term profit occurs, neat profit, as explained above, is’ 
referred to. 

It is seen, that a certain risk is attached to the employment 
of savings in production. This risk will be variously estimated, 
and different individuals will accordingly feel different degrees 
of reluctance to convert their savings into capital. One thing, 
however, is certain, that this reluctance, in the great majority 
of mankind, is not insuperable. In some it will vanish, perhaps, 
before a profit of one per cent, in some of two, in some of 
three, in some of four, and in almost all before a profit of five 
per cent, unless indeed the existence of property should rest 
upon a very insecure basis, a supposition which we shall not 
contemplate. } B 

From the previous reasoning, some general propositions 
may now, we think, be safely established. The higher the 
rate of profit in any community, the greater will be the pro- 
portion of the annual savings which is added to capital ; 
and the greater will be the inducement to save. The lower the 
rate of profit, the smaller will be that portion of the annual 
savings, which is added to capital. Every improvement in the 
arts and sciences, therefore, or in the distribution of labour, 
the tendency of which is to raise the rate of profit, must 
occasion an increase of capital. 

The strength of the motives to save, and to employ savings 
in production, has been called the vis medicatrix in society. 
Wars and seasons of famine, and the profligate expenditure of 
government, frequently make deep inroads into the national 
capital. Let but a few years expire after the baneful influence 
of these causes of human misery has ceased to operate, and 
all traces of their having existed are obliterated. The destruc- 
tion of capital, which is occasioned by such tremendous visita- 
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tions is shortly repaired, except where the people themselves 
have been made to retrograde in knowledge. The employment 
of a diminished capital with the same skill which existed pre- 
vious to its diminution, must necessarily be attended with an 
increased rate of profit ; and increased profit is the charm which 
draws savings from their hoard, and adds to the fund whence 
accumulations are to be made. 

We can mention a few facts which are peculiarly illus- 
trative of the powerful effects which have been wrought by 
the additional stimulus imparted to the motives to accu- 
mulate by an increased rate of profit. In drawing a com- 
parison between the ten years antecedent to the late war, 
and the ten years which have elapsed since its close, the 
most convincing proofs may be adduced to shew, that this 
nation has made a very considerable advance in wealth and 
population. The population has increased 40 per cent, the 
consumption of exciseable commodities upwards of 50 per cent, 
of tea 80 per cent, the manufacture of cotton 500 per cent, of 
wool 600 per cent, and of silk and flax 200 per cent. The in- 
crease of shipping has been 70 pet cent. The slaughter of 
cattle and sheep in London, has increased 40 per cent; and in 
the manufacturing districts ina much greater proportion.* An 
increase of consumption proves an increase of commodities, and 
an increase of commodities proves an increase of capital. To 
be perfectly safe from | charge of exaggeration, we will sup- 
pose that the capital of the country at the present moment, does 
not exceed the capital at the commencement of the French re- 
volutionary war, by more than 40 per cent. During the war, 
the expenditure of government was so enormous, as to be quite 
out of proportion to the expenditure of any former period, and 
the seasons of dearth were unusually severe and numerous ;+ and 
yet not only were these inroads into the national capital con- 
stantly repaired, but large additions have been made to it. The 
causes of this great influx of savings into productive employ- 
ment may be traced to one cause, the rise in the rate of profit ; 
which rise in the rate of profit, again, may be attributed to the 
large deductions from the savings of individuals made by the 
unprofitable expenditure of government,{ and to the wonderful 





* See Tooke on High and Low Prices. 

+ Idem. 

{ It must not be thought that we are by any means blind to the evil of 
a large government expenditure. Because a diminution of the national 
capital, other circumstances remaining the same, is attended with a rise 
in the rate of profit, the wealth, and consequently the happiness, of the 
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improvements introduced into the various arts of production. 
That the rate of profits rose during the war, and has declined 
since the peace is matter of perfect notoriety to all who know 
any thing of the commercial history of this country for the last 
thirty years. The best authenticated evidence which can be 
brought in corroboration of this notorious fact is, the price of 
the funds. The average price of the 3 per cent consols, with 
the rate of interest to which it corresponds in each year, from 
1784, to 1824, may be quoted as follows: 





: 
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1784 | 56 | 5°36 | 1805 


1785 59 | 5°08 1806 
1786 73 | 4°11 1807 
1787 75 | 1808 
1788 75 | 4° 1809 
1789 77 | 3° 1810 
1790 76 | 3° 1811 
1791 83 3°6 1812 
1792 87 1813 
1793 76 1814 
1794 66 1815 
1795 66 1816 
1796 60 1817 
1797 51 1818 
1798 50 1819 
1799 57 1820 
1800 63 1821 
1801 60 1822 
1802 69 1823 | 
1803 56 1824 93 
1804 59 
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This species of evidence is, we know, open to cavil. It may 
be said, that the funds were depressed during the war, from a 
feeling of insecurity. But granting the operation of this feel- 
ing, upon what species of property, especially of property 
employed in production, did it not operate? As br as it 
operated, its operation must have been to raise the rate of profit 





community is not the less certainly diminished. If the capital of acountry, 
after contributing to a large government expenditure, were 900 millions 
with a rate of profit of 54 per cent; before that expenditure it might have 
been 1000 millions, with a rate of profit of 5 per cent. After the expendi- 
ture the revenue of the country (exclusive of rent) would only be 
£ 47,250,000, before the expenditure it would have been £.60,000,000. 
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enerally, and hence, of course, to depress the price of the funds. 

he largeness of the profit must be proportioned to the risk 
incurred in drawing treasure from the hoard, and employing it 
in production. It is the increasing rate of profit, by which the 
consumption of capital is checked and counteracted. The fact 
that the rise in the rate of profit was not much larger than it 
appears to have been when connected with the events which 
we have mentioned, is, in itself, a strong proof of the intensity 
of the desire to save and accumulate, which is inherent in the 
human breast. The additional rise in the rate of profit, which 
would otherwise have taken place, was anticipated by the con- 
version of savings into capital. Supposing the facts which we 
have brought forward should, contrary to our expectation, be 
disputed, granting even that they could be shewn to be in- 
correct, our theory would not be invalidated. We have been 
enabled to form it on completely independent evidence, but the 
commercial history of the last thirty years affords, as we think, 
a striking illustration of the speed with which large masses ab- 
stracted from the national capital, are replaced by fresh accu- 
mulations. . 

The ease with which an inroad into the national capital is 
repaired, when the evil by which that inroad was occasioned is 
removed, is a sure sign of the powerful influence which is 
exercised over the majority of mankind, by the motives to save 
and accumulate. These motives are in constant operation, and 
may be termed the vis progrediendi, with full as much justice 
as the vis medicatrix. The constant and urgent desire to find 
employment for additional savings, occasions every opening 
which is made by improvements and inventions, to be instantly 
filled. As soon as a profit is presented, fresh savings are con- 
verted into capital, either in the inclosure and cultivation of 
new lands, in the more expensive tillage of old ones, in the 
prosecution of a new trade, or in the establishment of a new 
manufacture. When a tax is imposed, the national capital is 
seldom diminished, the amount is made up from savings by 
the influence of the vis medicatrix ; so when a lucrative employ- 
ment for additional capital is presented, it does not follow that 
any of the savings already engaged in production, should be 
transferred to the new employment; fresh savings will rather be 
provided for that purpose, by the influence of the vis progre- 
diendi. But even supposing that the new opening, from what- 
ever source derived, were not instantaneously filled by fresh 
savings, the rise in the rate of profit occasioned by the more 
lucrative investment of the old capital, would soon draw them 
forth into productive employment. One of two events, then, 
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will occur, either the new employment for capital will be in- 
stantaneously filled by fresh savings, or the consequent rise of 
profits, will cause it to be so at no very’ distant period. The 
analysis of the motives by which mankind are governed in 
saving, and in employing their savings in production, leads to 
the inference that the former, under most circumstances, would 
be the more probable event of the two. This inference is 
strengthened by our knowledge, that nations are generally 
adding to their capitals, not only without any increase in the 
rate of profit, but when it is well known that the rate of profit 
is declining. 

For the sake of clearness, and in order not to encumber the 
arguments which we shall hereafter have occasion to employ, 
by any repetition, it will be useful to restate those propositions 
which we have already established. Ist. That every improve- 
ment in the arts of production is a means of deriving profit 
from an inferior description of soil. 2nd. That the limited 
fertility of the soil, is the only impediment to an indefinite 
increase of capital. 3rd. That the savings of individuals, from 
which all additions to capital must be made, are the con- 
sequence of the strong desire felt by the great bulk of man- 
kind, to preserve and to improve their station in society. 4th. 
That the magnitude of the additions to capital from the savings 
of individuals, must in a great measure depend upon the rate 
of profit. 5th. That, consequently, every diminution in the 
national capital, from whatever cause arising, while the skill 
and industry of the people are unimpaired, and every improve- 
ment in the arts of production, the tendency of each of which 
events is to increase the rate of profits, are necessarily attended 
with an immediate conversion of fresh savings into capital, to 
take advantage of the opening thereby presented. 

If these propositions are correct, there can be no necessity to 
offer any thing further, to shew, that improvements in the arts 
of production are beneficial to the capitalists. This fact, indeed, 
we believe, has never been controverted. The allegation of 
those who lament improvements in the arts of production, or in 
any particular species of those arts is, that they are at the same 
time a source of profit to the capitalist, and a source of misery 
to the labourer. We think we shall be able to establish satis- 
factorily, that this allegation is unfounded, and that all im- 
provements in the arts of production, are beneficial to the 
working classes. 

We call any event beneficial to the working classes, which 
places within the reach of the same number a larger quantity of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, or which enables an 
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increased number to maintain themselves as comfortably as the 
smaller number did at an antecedent period. The beneficial 
tendency of such an event may be counteracted, or even out- 
weighed by other events of a mischievous tendency, brought 
about by the ignorance and want of foresight of the labourers 
themselves. No arguments, accordingly, against improvements 
in the arts of production, can be drawn from a comparison 
between the condition of the labouring classes, subsequent and 
antecedent to those improvements. 

Supposing the capital of a country were wholly employed in 
the payment of wages, every improvement in the mode of em- 
ploying that capital by a more judicious distribution of the 
labourers, would cause the same capital to yield a larger return ; 
that is, the rate of profit would be increased—hence the capital, 
and hence the wages of the labourer. To illustrate as we pro- 
ceed, let us suppose that the capital of a country were 1000 
quarters of corn, and 1000 yards of cloth, the number of 
labourers 1000, 500 ciaial in the production of corn, and 
500 in the production of cloth, and profits of stock 5 per cent ; 
the annual produce would be 1050 quarters of corn, and 1050 
yards of cloth. Let us further suppose, that by some better 
distribution of labour, the annual produce should be increased 
to 1100 quarters, and 1100 yards; profits would rise to 10 
per cent, and by the law which we have already explained, the 
capital of the country would be almost simultaneously in- 
creased, and would continue to increase, until profits were again 
reduced to 5 percent. Should population increase in propor- 
tion to the increase of capital, inferior soils will be taken into 
cultivation. If the better distribution of labour should be 
confined to one of the commodities, say to the cloth, if for 
instance half the capital, and half the labour, were able to 
produce 2100 yards of cloth, the price of cloth would fall, that 
of corn would rise ; in other words, one yard of cloth, would no 
longer exchange for one quarter of corn. If the demand of 
the community were not fora double supply of cloth, but for 
an increased supply of corn, a portion of the capital and of the 
labourers, would be transferred from the production of cloth to 
the production of corn. In either case the result is an increase 
in the rate of profits, and the consequences which flow from 
that result are the same. It may, therefore, be stated asa 
general proposition that, if the capital of a country were wholly 
devoted to the payment of wages, every eS ta sg in the arts 
of production would be beneficial to the labouring population. 

We have taken this case as the most simple, thinking that its 
elucidation would lead the way to a ready comprehension of the 
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more difficult ones. It is perfectly obvious that the existence 
of a capital wholly employed in the payment of wages is a mere 
supposition made for the purpose of illustration. The func- 
tions of capital are many. But they may be divided with ad- 
vantage under two heads, the distinction between which it is of 
the utmost importance to observe. Under the first, is com- 
prised the payment of the wages of the labourers; and under 
the second, the furnishing the tools, machinery, and raw pro- 
duce employed in production. If it should be found that the 
consequence of improvements in the arts of production is, to 
increase that portion of the capital which consists of implements 
&c., at the expense of that portion which is employed in the 
payment of wages, no doubt could remain that such an im- 
“ety re would be detrimental to the working classes. It is 

ere that the least decided class of objectors to the unlimited 
use of machinery make their stand. Their language is hesita- 
ting ; they say that improvements in machinery may have the 
effect of diminishing that portion of the capital which is em- 
ployed in the payment of wages. Our endeavours will be directed 
to the formation, not of an hypothetical but of an affirmative con- 
clusion upon the subject. It seems to be granted by this class 
that, if it can be shown that improvements in machinery, instead 
of diminishing, actually add to that portion of the national capi- 
tal which is devoted to the payment of wages, their opposition 
would cease. 

Having divided the capital of a country into two portions, one 
of which is employed in the payment of wages, the other in 
furnishing implements, &c.; we will suppose that these two 
portions are of equal value, that is, are the produce of equal 
quantities of labour. A certain proportion of the labourers will 
necessarily be employed in keeping the implements &e. in a 
state of repair. If the effect of an improvement in machinery 
should merely be to render the implements &c. more productive, 
without adding to the number of labourers previously employed 
in keeping them in repair, it is obvious that the working classes 
would be benefitted. Let us suppose, that the capital of 
a country consists of 1,000 quarters of corn and 1,000 yards 
of cloth, and implements &c. equal to 1,000 quarters and 1,000 
yards ; that the number of labourers is 1,000, 500 engaged in the 
production of corn and 500 in that of cloth, each deriving equal 
assistance from the implements &Xc., and that the profits of stock 
are 5 per cent; the annual produce will be 1,100 quarters of corn 
and 1,100 yards of cloth, the implements &c. kept in a state of 
repair maintaining their original value. Now, let us suppose, 
that by an improvement in the implements of production the 
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annual produce should be increased to 1,200 quarters and 1,200 
yards; profits would rise to 10 per cent, and the same conse- 
quences would follow which we have already traced in a former 
case. Our former observations will likewise serve to explain 
what would be the consequences if the species of improvement 
under consideration were confined to one of the commodities, 
the corn or the cloth. The conclusion is, that such an improve- 
ment would be the opposiie of detrimental to the labouring 
population. 

Preserving the same division of capital as before, one more 
case remains to be examined, that in which the improvement in 
machinery has the effect of withdrawing some of the labourers 
from their previous employment. Let us suppose for instance, 
the produce at the end of the first year, during which the im- 
provement was hit upon, to be only 600 quarters and 600 yards, 
and the implements &c. owing to the increased labour bestowed 
upon them, to rise in value to 1,500 quarters and 1,500 yards, 
the profits of stock would be 5 per cent as before. But it would 
appear that the capitalists will, for the next year’s production, 
have their implements &c. worth 1,500 quarters and 1,500 yards, 
and only 500 quarters and 500 yards to distribute as wages 
among the labourers ; the condition of the labourers will, there- 
fore, be deteriorated. This is precisely the appearance by which 
so many have been misled, an appearance, as we hope to prove, 
altogether fallacious. Allowing, for a moment, that the wages 
of the labourers would, in conformity with this supposition, be 
reduced one half, it is no less true that the same number of 
labourers would be employed, and that they would be aided by 
improved machinery ; the produce of their labour would, accord- 
ingly, be larger than it was before. We may assume that in- 
stead of 1,100 quarters and 1,100 yards, it would be 1,200 quar- 
ters and 1,200 yards, making the profits of stock 35 instead of 5 
percent. There is now an increased fund out of which to save, 
and an increased profit as a reward for the productive employ- 
ment of savings ; wages, therefore, would rise above their former 
level. But how would the case stand if wages only rose to their 
former level? Capital as wages 1,000 quarters and 1,000 yards ; 
as implements &c. 1,500 quarters and 1,500 yards; produce 
1,200 quartersand 1,200 yards—profits of stock 8 percent. The 
reader can easily work out for himself the operation of this in- 
creased profit, in adding to the wages of labour by the stimulus 
which it would give to fresh accumulation. These increased 
wages would continue until the labouring classes in their turn 
increased in numbers, and occasioned a resort to the cultivation 
of inferior soils. It must always be remembered, that an im- 
12 
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provement in machinery connected with the production of one 
commodity in a country, is in principle precisely similar to one 
connected with all the commodities. The commodity with which 
the improvement is exclusively connected, falls in exchangeable 
value. Ifthe demand of the nation for that commodity should, 
contrary to the usual course of events, happen not to increase 
in proportion to the reduced cost of production, a portion of 
capital would be transferred to some other business. Under 
such circumstances, a number of labourers must be, what is 
called, thrown out of employment, that is, notwithstanding the 
increase of employment, a variation must take place in the dis- 
tribution of labourers. 

The strongest case, then, which can, with any appearance of 
plausibility, be stated against any given improvement in ma- 
chinery is, that, by a sudden absorption of that portion of capital 
devoted tothe payment of wages, wages MAY be temporarily re- 
duced. It isevident that they must 6e ultimately raised, unless 
the rise be counteracted by an increase of population. But we 
are prepared to dispute the probability even of a temporary de- 
pression. For what would be the effect upon profits of such a de- 

ression in wages? According to the illustration which we 
os given, profits would rise from 5 to 35 per cent and fall again 
to 8 per cent. The motives which lead to the anticipation and 
prevention of such fluctuations have already been analysed. A 
fresh opening is presented for the profitable employment of sav- 
ings. The additional capital devoted to the construction of a 
new machine is not drawn from the fund to which the labourers 
have to look for support, but from that fund which is constantly 
supplied ny what we have denominated the vis progrediendi of 
society. e have shown that when that additional capital is 
introduced, motives in abundance are presented for a still further 
accumulation, since profits will have risen in as much as the 
same number of labourers, aided by more powerful instruments, 
will be able to produce a larger quantity of commodities. 

If the validity of the foregoing arguments should be undisputed ; 
and we confess that they appear to us perfectly conclusive, 
while at the same time they are collaterally strengthened by 
the aspect of every society, of the progression of which we have 
any record; the following advantages may be traced to the in- 
vention and improvement of machinery : Ist. To the landlords, 
an increase of rent, by the cultivation of a lower gradation of 
soils. 2nd. To the capitalists, an increase of profit, by rendering 
the same capital more productive. 3rd. To the labourers, an 
increase of wages, by adding to the fund which furnishes the 
means of their employment and maintenance, 
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In making use of the term “inventions” in machinery, we 
have confined ourselves to the consideration of such inventions 
as are the means of increasing the productive power of labour, 
in other words, of enabling the same number of labourers to pro- 
duce a larger quantity of commodities. We should not, perhaps, 
be open to much animadversion if we were to neglect the consi- 
deration of all inventions of a different description, since it is 
hardly possible to conceive any invention of machinery applic- 
able to the purposes of production which is not the means 
of saving labour. An individual who applies his mind or devotes 
his time and capital to the invention and manufacture of 
machinery, only does so in the expectation of gain; and his 
machinery will produce no gain to him unless he can supersede 
other niachinery, less powerful in proportion to its cost, or un- 
less he can prove to the capitalist that his capital would be more 
productively employed in its purchase than in the payment of 
wages. Ifwe turn from the machinist to the manufacturer or farmer, 
we shall find but little encouragement held out to the mere in- 
ventor. Manufacturers and farmers who have theircapitals already 
engaged cannot be tempted to abandon that employment from 
which their profit is uniform and secure, unless for some new 
employment in which the realization of a large additional profit 
may be reasonably expected. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the difficulties which are opposed to change in any established 
series of operations in almost every branch of business. The 
loss of superseded machinery, the want of skill and practice in 
workmen, and the uncertainty of the result, all unite in prevent- 
ing the adoption and application of that which is untried. These 
difficulties, doubtless, are constantly overcome, so constantly 
that to many, perhaps, they may appear unworthy of notice. 
They are only conquered, however, by the prospect of the great 
additional profit, with which the adopted invention is expected 
to be accompanied. Take away the prospect of this additional 
profit, and the difficulties would be insuperable. Take away 
even a part of it—suppose for a moment that the law were re- 
pealed by which the rights of a patentee are established—and 
who can pretend to estimate the check which would be given to 
the exertion of mechanical ingenuity ? 

Although it is perfectly clear that new machinery which is un- 
attended with an increased rate of profit to the capitalist will seldom 
if ever be adopted, we may assume, for the purpose of investiga- 
tion, that machinery of such a description may be invented and 
applied. What would be the effect of the adoption of such 
machinery upon the working classes? Reverting to our former 
figures, where we supposed the capital of a country to be repre- 
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sented by 1,000 quarters of corn and 1,000 yards of cloth, and 
implements &c. equal in value to 1,000 quarters and 1,000 
yards, and the annual produce to be 1,100 quarters and 1,100 
yards (the wear and tear of the machinery being regularly re- 
placed ) or profits 5 per cent, let us suppose that the capitalists 
adopt some new machinery by the use of which they will obtain 
no more than their previous rate of profit. During the manu- 
facture of the machinery the wages of the labourers would re- 
main as before. At the expiration of that period, the produce 
would be 600 quarters and 600 yards, and implements &c. equal 
in value to 1,500 quarters and 1,500 yards. If there should 
still be room for the employment of 1,000 quarters and 1,000 
yards as wages, without any diminution in the rate of profit, the 
condition of the labourers would not be deteriorated ; in fact, it | 
would be improved, since there would be an increased fund to 
contribute to the exigences of the state; the annual produce 
being increased from 1,100 quarters and 1,100 yards to 1,125 
quarters and 1,125 yards. But should there no longer be room 
for the employment of 1,000 quarters and 1,000 yards as wages, 
except by a diminished rate of profit, as there would then be no 
motive for an increase of capital, unless the labourers were 
willing to submit to a reduction of wages, the condition of 
the working classes would be deteriorated. A reduction of 
wages would enable the capitalists to employ further savings 
upon inferior soils, with the same rate of profit as before ; 
this, to the labouring classes, however, would merely be a pallia- 
tive to the evil, their only effective and certain remedy, one 
happily at their command, being the limitation of their numbers. 
One case may be supposed, then, in which the introduction of 
new machinery might be injurious to the working classes, that is, 
where the invention of the machinery is altogether unprofitable ; 
and that no new machinery will ever be employed under such 
circumstances is sufficiently manifest. Inventions in machinery, 
therefore, are, without exception, a source of benefit to the work- 

ing classes. 
lachinery is the general term under which is comprised one 
only of the classes of means by which the objects of desire are 
produced. We must not entirely omit to notice the employ- 
ment of cattle as instruments of production. The consequences 
resulting from the employment of machinery and of cattle are 
perfectly analogous ; and a repetition of those arguments which 
we have already produced may be dispensed with. Another 
illustration may, perhaps, assist in placing the effects of an addi- 
tion to that portion of capital which is not employed in the pay- 
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ment of wages in a still clearer point of view. The capital o 
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country may be supposed to be 1,000 quarters of corn, 100 as 
seed, ‘000 employed in the payment of wages ; the annual pro- 
duce, after replacing the seed, 950 quarters, or profits of stock 
5 percent. We may suppose, if we please, that the capitalists, 
after a time, choose to employ 200 quarters as seed, leaving only 
800 as wages, and that the annual produce, after replacing the 
seed, is 850 quarters, or profits of stock 5 per cent as before. 
The numbers of the labourers, under such circumstances, must 
be reduced, or their condition deteriorated. This is the ex- 
treme, we may say, the impossible case. The capitalists alter 
the disposition of their capital without any prospect of benefit. 
Should the increasing the quantity of seed from 100 te 200 
quarters occasion an increased produce; this increased produce, 
it must be remembered, is equivalent to a rise in the rate of pro- 
fit; and we have already shown how a rise in the rate of profit, 
or the anticipation of such a rise, operates upon the conversion of 
savings into capital, that is, into the means of employment for 
additional labourers. For “seed” read “ horses” or “ machinery,” 
and the illustration holds equally good. None of these means of 
saving labour can be proved to be injurious to the working 
classes ; their tendency is in a completely opposite direction. 

The grand source of all the false reasoning upon machinery is 
to be found in the supposition that every new application of 
capital to other purposes than that of paying wages 1s a deduc- 
tion from the fund devoted to that purpose. To be convinced 
of the groundlessness of that assumption it is merely necessary to 
bear in mind, that every improvement in the arts of production 
is uniformly attended with an increase of profit, which acts as a 
stimulus to an increase of capital; or, more correctly, it is at- 
tended with an increase of capital by which the rise in the rate of 
profit is anticipated. The capital, therefore, attracted to a new 
and more profitable employment, is not drawn from that fund to 
which the labourers look for support, but from fresh savings. 
The increase in the capital of a country keeps pace with the 
improvements in the arts of production. “ Discoveries,” to use 
the words of Mr. Ricardo, “ rather operate in determining the 
employment of the capital which is saved and accumulated, than 
in diverting capital from its actual employment..*°= 

But here an objection may be started, one too which is de- 
serving of the most attentive consideration. It may be said, 
according to your theory, when, because it is profitable to the 
capitalists, hotses are introduced to do the work of men, the 
labouring classes are benefited; does it not follow, then, if 





* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 3rd edition, page 478. 
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foreign labourers could be introduced into England with profit 
to the capitalists, that their introduction would likewise be be- 
neficial to the English labourers? Either, it may be continued 
by an objector, you must admit this conclusion or your argu- 
ments in favour of machinery and cattle are fallacious; and if 
you admit it the Malthusian theory of population must be aban- 
doned. This would certainly be a most awkward dilemma, 
since we are firmly convinced of the incontrovertibility of the 
Malthusian theory of population. It cannot, however, be 
affirmed with truth that we are reduced to such a dilemma. 
We admit that the tendency of every increase in the numbers 
of the labourers is opposed to their welfare, we admit likewise 
that the immediate tendency of such an event is to add to the 
profits of the capitalists. Had we, therefore, maintained that | 
every event which is profitable to the capitalists must be bene- 
ficial to the labourers, we should certainly be involved in a con- 
tradiction. But we maintain no such thing; we contend, nof 
that all events, but merely that certain events which are pro- 
fitable to the capitalists, are beneficial to the labourers ; and we 
allow that certain other events, which may be profitable to the 
capitalists, are injurious to the labourers. 

That these two propositions are correct and perfectly recon- 
cileable will shortly appear. There is, we will suppose, a cer- 
tain number of labourers, and a certain amount of capital devoted 
to the payment of wages, with a certain rate of profit, the lowest 
which will serve as a motive for the productive employment of 
savings. An immigration of labourers takes place. An im- 
mediate reduction of wages is the consequence; and as more 
work is done with the same capital, profits are raised. By the 
rise of profits the capitalists are enabled to add fresh capital to 
the soil. The capital, therefore, or the fund out of which wages 
are paid is increased ; but, owing to the law by which every ad- 
dition of capital to the soil is attended with a less and less return, 
is not increased in proportion to the increase in the number of 
labourers. The condition of the labourers, accordingly, is per- 
manently deteriorated The larger the addition to their numbers, 
the greater will be their deterioration. The power of the capi- 
talists to add to the national capital, except by means of inven- 
tions and improvements in the arts of production, is absolutely 
dependent upon a reduction in the wages of the labouring 
classes. ; 

Supposing the number of labourers in England to be repre- 
sented by 600, and the capital exclusively employed in the pay- 
ment of wages to be 1,200 quarters of corn, and profits of stock 
5 per cent, wages would be at the rate of 2 quarters per man. 
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It is possible, if an immigration of 1,200 Irish labourers were to 
take place, that the national capital might be doubled while the 
rate of profit remained unaltered, the larger number of labourers 
set in motion in proportion to the capital, compensating for the 
decreased fertility of the soil. If the Irish labourers were of a 
totally different species, and incapable, accordingly, of com- 
peting with the English, their wages might be 1 quarter per 
man while those of the English remained 2 as before. Under 
such circumstances it might even happen that the quantity of 
work for which the English labourers alone were qualified would 
be increased, and that their wages would rise to 24 quarters 
while those of the Irish were } of a quarter per man. 

Quarters. 

600 English labourers at 2} quarter ‘ ° - 1,500 

1,200 Irish ditto at 2 quarters : . . ; 900 


Total capital - 2,400 


There is a rate of wages below which not even an Irish 
labourer can be maintained. Laying aside all objections to the 
introduction of a poorer class of labourers on the ground of con- 
tamination, an influx of Irish labourers until that lowest rate 
was reached, might be a means of increasing the quantity of 
employment for the English, provided that employment were 
above the abilities of an Irish labourer. The introduction of 
horses and of Irish labourers would, if that were the case, be 
analogous, as to their effects upon the English labourers. But 
there is no such marked distinctions between English and Irish 
labourers. The former may, from superior education, be a more 
generally skilful class than the latter. The chances, however, 
are, that many individuals. in the latter, will be superior to indi- 
viduals in the former class. The general tendency of wages, 
therefore, would be to an equalization between English and Insh. 
Taking the same figures, after the immigration of the Insh la- 
bourers, the average rate of wages would be 14 quarters per 
man, and supposing that 2 of a quarter were, on an average, suf- 
ficient to meet the habitual wants of an Irish labourer, a fresh 
immigration would take place, or those who had already immi- 
grated would go on procreating antil the average rate of wages, 
of English and Irish together, were reduced to nearly } of a 
—— per man. Reading 1,200 horses for 1,200 Irish labourers, 
the different consequences which would result to the English 
labourers must be obvious toevery body. The food and stabling 
of the horse, and his direction and superintendance while at work, 
all require the agency of the labourer.. The capitalist, in-fact, 
finds that the labourers whom he is obliged to employ are most 
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roductive to him when employed through the medium of horses. 
Purn the horses into Irish labourers again, and we find that their 
own agency assisted by capital is all that is required for their 
superintendance and the production of their food. The English 
labourer is not exclusively required for any particular employ- 
ment, he must reduce his terms or a competitor is ready to super- 
sede him altogether. 

If, instead of an immigration of Irish labourers, a new piece 
of machinery were iatnationnd the reason for its introduction, 
as we have already shown, would be, that a profit above the 
ordinary rate of profit might be thereby earned—~an increase of 
profit quite unconnected with any deterioration to. the labouring 
classes. Fresh capital would be accumulated and flow into this 
new opening for its profitable employment. An addition to the , 
number of labourers, or an addition to that portion of the capital 
of a country which is employed in implements &c., although 
both are profitable to the capitalist, differ with regard to the 
labourers in this, that the support of the additional number of 
labourers is partly drawn from that capital which formerly 
supported the original number; while the capital employed in 
the new implements &c. is entirely drawn from an independent 
fund. The profit on the new capital employed in the first case 
is a deduction from the wages of labour ; in the second case it is 
a consequence of the productive power newly created. 

Having thus established that our deductions are not in the 
least inconsistent with the principle of population, we will make 
one or two further remarks upon the different consequences re- 
sulting from the extended application of horse-labour or machi- 
nery, and from an increase of population, to the working classes. 
On the supposition that no capitalist will consent to alter the 
disposition of his capital except for an increase of profit, we have 
assumed that the extended application of horse-labour or ma- 
chinery is always attended with that result. But allowing even 
that no additional profit accrued to the capitalist from the 
change, and that a portion of the capital devoted to the pay- 
ment of wages were turned away to the new employment, the 
labourers are not without the means of warding off the mischief 
to which they would be exposed. A proportional reduction in 
their numbers would be an effectual remedy. When additional 
labourers are introduced, no prudence on the part of the original 
labourers can stop the contagion of low wages. If the new 
comers are content with less of the conveniences and necessaries 
of life, they will either push the original labourers out of the 
market, or reduce them to their own level. Besides the motive 
for manufacturing machinery and for rearing horses is the profit 
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of stock. When that motive ceases to be supplied, the manu- 
facture of machinery and the rearing of horses stop. Not so 
with the rearing of labourers. . Nothing short of necessity is 
found to operate invariably as a check upon that ; and necessit 
is another word for the lowest degradation. It would be chanel 
therefore, to talk of the degradation of the labouring classes by 
the introduction of new machinery and horse-labour under the 
unfavourable circumstances supposed, and which circumstances 
obviously cannot exist, while a remedy of so easy an application 
presents itself. On the other hand, it is almost beyond the 
powers of reasoning to determine to what extent the degradation 
arising from a redundant population may proceed. By the em- 
ployment of newly-invented machinery, or by substituting the 
labour of horses for the labour of men, the capitalist calculates 
that with the produce of his capital he will be able to purchase 
the produce of a greater quantity of labour than he could before. 
The same quantity of labour better directed is attended by a 
produce of greater exchangeable value. The capitalist with 
whom the improvement originates is. comparatively raised. An 
addition to the number of labourers leaves the comparative 
situation of the capitalists unaltered. It brings with it no in- 
creased power of production relative to a given number of la- 
bourers. Any increased gain, therefore, to the capitalist from 
an addition to the labouring population must proceed from a 
reduction in the rate of wages. 

What we have attempted to prove may be summed up as 
follows: That every improvement in the arts of production, 
which does not disturb the proportions between those portions 
of capital which are and are not dedicated to the payment of 
wages, is attended with an increase of employment to the la- 
bouring classes : That every fresh application of machinery and 
of horse-labour is attended with an increase of produce and con- 
sequently an increase of capital ; that, to whatever extent it may 
diminish the ratio which that part of the national capital forming 
the fund for the payment of wages bears to that which is other- 
wise employed, its tendency is, not to diminish but to increase 
the absolute amount of that fund, and hence to increase the 
quantity of employment; and, consequently, that all improve- 
ments in the arts of production are a source of benefit to the 
class of labourers, no less than to the classes of capitalists and 
landlords. 

After the foregoing elementary inquiry into the consequences 
which flow from improvements in the arts of production, but 
little attention will be required in order to understand the signs 
by which such improvements are generally attended, If im- 
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provements and inventions were extended simultaneously and 
equally to every branch of industry, no other outward sign 
would be presented to the eyes of the world beyond that of an 
increase of population and production regulated by the magni- 
tude and frequency of the discoveries. The means of happiness 
to be divided among all classes of the community, among la- 
bourers, capitalists and landlords, would continue to increase in 
quantity. Whether such increased means were made the most 
of, whether the enjoyment which they are capable of affording 
were secured or wasted away, improved or neutralized and coun- 
teracted, would depend upon the wisdom of the respective 
classes. But improvements and inventions are not simulta- 
neously introduced into all the branches of industry. First an 
invention is applied to one branch of industry, then to another, | 
and soon. The outward sign by which the improvement mani- 
fests itself to the public is a fall of price in the commodity to 
which the improvement is applied. Let us suppose that a ma- 
nufacturer, with a capital of £20,000, half employed in the pay- 
ment of wages, half in implements and raw produce which are 
annually replaced, while the profits of stock are 5 per cent, 
makes 44,000 pairs of stockings. The stockings will be worth 
5s. a pair, or £11,000. Next let us suppose that the capitalist 
makes some grand discovery by means of which he finds that an 
increase of £20,000 to his machinery &c. will enable him, with 
the same number of workmen, after replacing the machinery &c. 
to produce 96,000 pairs of stockings. He can then afford to 
sell his stockings at 2s. 6d. a pair, or together for £12,000. The 
advantage to the public is this, that every purchaser with 5s. is 
able to procure two pairs of stockings instead of one. It may 
be said that the demand for stockings might nog be doubled ; 
that 48,000 pairs of stockings, for example, would be a sufficient 
supply for the market. The reverse is the case in general; but 
allowing that 48,000 would suffice, the manufacturer with his 
machinery &c. say £15,000 and wages £5,000, would only em- 
ploy half the number of labourers who would produce the 48,000 
pairs of stockings at 2s. 6d. per pair. But the purchasers in 
this case will not have expended much more than one-half of 
the money which they formerly employed in the purchase of 
stockings. The remainder of their money is to be expended upon 
something, either upon an additional quantity of some old pro- 
duction, or upon some new one. And to what better purpose 
can the labourers who are released from the manufacture of 
stockings be turned than to the production of the comniodities 
which are demanded? Whichever event takes place, whether 
the demand for stockings be extended or not, the quantity of 
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commodities produced and brought to market cannot fail to be 
increased. 

If the commodity in which the reduction of price takes place 
is an article of consumption among the labouring classes, and 
their money wages remain the same, it is evident that their real 
wages, that is, their command over the necessaries and conve- 
niences of life, will be increased, or if their money wages are re- 
duced so as to compensate for the reduced price of the com- 
modity upon which part of their wages are expended, their real 
wages will remain unaltered. A rise in their real wages is a 
stimulus to population and hence to extended cultivation and 
production. An absence of rise in their real wages would be a 
sign of a rise in profits, since the benefit of the increased produce 
could only be shared by the landlords and capitalists; and a 
rise in profits cannot fail to be attended with additional accu- 
mulations to capital, and hence with a rise of wages. Should 
the commodity, on the other hand, be an article of consumption 
among capitalists and landlords, capitalists would obtain greater 
enjoyment from the produce of their capitals, which in fact to them 
is equivalent to a rise of profits, since, compatibly with that enjoy- 
ment to which they had been accustomed, they might find em- 
ployment for additional capital. In whatever direction it is at- 
tempted to follow any improvement in the arts of production, it 
is easy to see that its tendency is, to add to the national wealth 
and to the happiness of all classes. Either such an improvement 
is accompanied by an increasing population, or if the population 
remain stationary, or does not increase in proportion to the en- 
larged supply of necessaries and conveniences, an indubitable 
symptom is manifested of an improvement in the habits of the 
people. 

It will be observed that the particular benefit which would 
otherwise accrue to the inventor of the machinery is counteracted 
by the fall in price. He shares with the remainder of the com- 
munity in the general benefit, according to the extent of his 
consumption of the article of which the cost is reduced. Until 
the application of the improvement became general, he might 
it is true, gain something in addition. He might, for a short 
space of time, obtain the original price for a commodity in the 
production of which he had effected a considerable saving. No 
very large profit could reasonably be expected from this source, 
since all other manufacturers would be eager to avail themselves, 
with the least possible delay, of his inventions. When the 
chances of failure and the certainty of expense in attempting an 
improvement in machinery, or in striking out some new employ- 
ment for capital are taken into consideration, it will appear de- 
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sirable that some profit beyond what can be derived from so 
precarious a source should be secured to the individual who is 
the means of conferring such an extensive benefit upon society. 
Any additional profit, however, which can be guaranteed to him 
must be so much cut off from the remainder of the community. 
There can be no difficulty in determining upon what principles 
this arrangement between the individual and the community 
ought to be conducted. The object is, to cultivate in individuals 
a disposition to benefit the community by exerting their inge- 
nuity in attempting useful inventions and improvements. To 
accomplish this object, it is wise in the community to sacrifice a 
portion of the immediate benefit which they gain, such a portion 
as is sufficient to encourage this useful disposition, and no more. 
This is the principle on which patents and copyrights are granted, , 
and on which, when patents and copyrights would be of no avail, 
premiums are awarded, or rather, as good governments do not 
abound, ought to be awarded. The laws of patent and copy- 
right. differ in different countries. It would be out of place to 
enter into a discussion upon that subject here. We must content 
ourselves with observing that, such as they are in this country, 
the rights which they guarantee, like all other rights, owing to 
the bad administration of the laws, are very imperfectly secured : 
if disputed or violated, it is frequently not worth while for the 
aggrieved party to seek redress. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in which the 
patent operates to the benefit of the inventor. Reverting to the 
stocking manufacturer. The general cost of production is 5s. per 
pair. The number of pairs brought to market we may suppose 
to be ten millions ; and the number which the patentee is enabled 
to produce 96,000 at 2s. 6d. per pair. To force his additional 
quantity into the market, he will consent to a trifling reduction 
in price, say 6d. per pair. At 4s, 6d. per pair 96,000 will yield 
him £21,600 or a profit of 29 per cent upon his capital, while 
the ordinary rate of profit is 5 per cent. This difference be- 
tween the two rates of profit is a premium upon the extension 
of his works, and an inducement to other capitalists to purchase 
of him the permission to make use of his invention. The price 
of the stockings will thus be gradually reduced, but will not fall 
to 2s. 6d. per pair until the expiration of the patent, when the 
public come in for the whole benefit to be.derived from the in- 
vention in question. 

When these arguments have been weighed with the attention 
which they deserve, it is to be hoped that those benevolent per- 
sons who take a pleasure in exerting themselves to promote the 
happiness and well-being of the working classes will no longer 
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be blinded to the means by which the fulfilment of their views 
may be secured. It is to be hoped that they will cease to imagine 
that improvements in the arts of production, either by the in- 
troduction of horses or of more powerful machinery can be pro- 
ductive of any thing but of benefit to the working classes ; and 
that they will strive to communicate as generally as possible 
correct opinions upon this important subject to those who are 
principally interested. Nothing can be more pernicious than 
any fallacy, any prejudice, W which the working classes are 
persuaded to attribute their low wages and their consequent 
suffering to a cause other than the real one. It is easy to rail 
against machinery, to rail against cotton-fuz, to rail against 
the principle of population, to rail against the practice of doing 
the work of men with horses, and of harnessing men in the place 
of horses.* It is no difficult matter, in short, to foam at the 
mouth on account of the degradation of our fellow-creatures. 
The difficulty lies in conquering our own weak and silly preju- 
dices, in separating the real from the supposititious causes of this 
degradation, and, when we have conquered our own preju- 
dices, in helping others to do the same, in pointing out to the 
objects of our compassion what are the real, what are the sup- 
posititious causes of their misery ; what are the best means by 
which their misery may be prevented, not what is the grossest 
language in which those who are totally unconnected with it may 
be vituperated. 

The rapidity with which during the last twenty years inven- 
tion has followed upon invention may be taken as one of the 
sighs of the increased quantity of knowledge and ingenuity which, 
by means of improved education, has been introduced into the 
community. The number of associations and partnerships where, 
by such means, from the nature of the operations to be performed, 
agreat saving of labour could be effected, or a large capital could 
be concentrated, is likewise a sign of our increased wealth and 
enterprise. Companies connected with docks, canals, and rail- 
roads, colonization and mining, life, fire, and marine assurance, 
reversions and annuities, water, gas, and other objects, have 
lately started into existence, and present a spectacle at once 
novel and gratifying.+ A few noisy and ignorant people, as if 
jealous of being left behind by the age in which they live, are 
still to be found who cry out against this spirit of speculation. 
They would wish even to see it checked by the arm of 





* See Cobbett’s Register, passim. 
+ Of course it will be understood that we do not pretend to vouch for 
the merits of all the establishments alluded to in the text. 
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power. Fortunately the arm of power is not wielded by such 
narrow minds. The better portion of our administration seem 
anxious to keep pace with the age; and, when unclogged by 
the dull intellects and sinister interests of the “ select few” 
under whose control it is their sad destiny to be, they shew 
themselves willing to give the enterprise of the community its 
full play, and to trust individuals with the superintendance of 
their own interests. 

The objections which have been urged against machinery and 
horse-labour have been extended to other means of employing 
capital—to those by which it is transferred to foreign countries. 
The ground for objecting to the employment of capital in 
machinery was, that the fund from whence wages were paid was 
thereby diminished. This lamentable consequence of the em- 
ployment of machinery, it was vaguely surmised, might be © 
counteracted, but no compensation to the labouring classes, it 
was affirmed, could be connected with the diminution of the 
national capital by exportation. When we have shown that 
the fear of any evil to the labouring classes from this source is 
utterly groundless, this article may be deemed complete ; for we 
shall then have proved that no suffering, no degradation on the 
part of the labouring classes, can be traced to the manner in 
which capital is employed. 

In any particular country it may be impossible for all individuals 
to find productive employment for the whole of what they are dis- 
posed and are able to save. In their own country, the rate of profit 
may be such that no productive employment can be found for 
additional savings, excepting as new inventions and improve- 
ments slowly and gradually develope themselves. In another, 
the resources for the employment of additional capital may ap- 
pear inexhaustible. ‘ In their own country they may find it im- 
possible to obtain above a certain rate of profit. In another, 
it may be easy to obtain a much larger profit. In such 
a case, the savings of one country would be converted 
into capital in another, to their mutual advantage. The dis- 
covery of a new channel for the profitable employment of 
capital in another country is, in its consequences, so far 
analagous to a similar discovery in our own, that the new em- 
ployment provided for capital would be quickly supplied by 
fresh savings, without drawing upon those already elsewhere 
employed. When individuals, no longer finding in their own 
country sufficient inducements to employ their savings pro- 
ductively, transfer them to a foreign land, where, as they think, 
greater advantages are held out, it is the part of a superficial 
observer to nie that “such speculators are inflicting an 
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injury upon their country.” If the savings which they export 
were withdrawn from productive employment at home, the 
space which they deserted would be immediately occupied by 
others, eager to avail themselves of an opportunity to convert 
their savings into capital. If they were not productively em- 
ployed at home, there would not be even the appearance of any 
diminution of the national capital. To apply Mr. Ricardo’s 
expression once more, advantages which induce capitalists 
to export their capitals to foreign countries, “rather operate 
in determining the employment of the capital which is saved 
and accumulated, than in diverting capital from its actual em- 
ployment.” The employment of capital abroad, therefore, 
cannot justly be said to be detrimental to a country. It is ad- 
vantageous to the capitalists themselves, or they would not en- 
counter the increased risk which necessarily attends the foreign 
investment of capital; and nothing which is profitable to indi- 
viduals, while it is neutral or immaterial to the state, ought to 
be held in disrepute. : 

But on inquiring a little further we may be led to conclude, 
not merely that the employment of capital abroad is harmless, 
but that it is highly advantageous to the labouring classes ; not 
merely that it is inoperative in diminishing the national capital, 


but that it is operative in increasing it. If from a country 
where the price of wheat is 8s. per bushel, and where no addi- 
tional quantity can be produced at = capital is exported 


to another, such as North America, or New South Wales, where 
wheat can be produced at much less expense, may not such a 
transfer of capital be highly advantageous to the country 
whence the capital is supplied? If the supply of wheat by 
such means, were increased, even without any reduction of 
price, would not the production of the commodities demanded 
in payment for this wheat, furnish employment for additional 
capital and additional labourers? Should the fertility of the 
soil, in the country to which the capital was exported, be such 
as to occasion, besides, a reduction in the price ; the means of em 
ploying additional capital would be still further increased. A 
cheaper mode of producing corn would be discovered, through 
the medium of cloth, hardware, &c. Thus the act of exporting 
capital would be the means of increasing the capital of the country 
Srom which it was exported. 

We have selected one commodity, wheat, by way of illustra- 
tion, but whatever the commodity which the exported capital 
might be the means of producing in greater abundance, the 
benefit, -although it might be less in degree, would not be the 
less indisputable. The general happiness of our species is con- 
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nected by such a multiplicity of ties, many of which are so 
minute as to be apt to escape our notice, and the industry of 
one country is so intimately blended with that of every other 
with which it is in commercial intercourse, that it is impossible 
to estimate the extent of the particular benefit which a country 
may derive, directly and indirectly, from adding to the powers 
of its neighbours. 

Our general conclusion is, that capitalists ought not to suffer 
themselves to be diverted from any profitable employment of 
their capitals by a fear of injuring the working classes. Wher- 
ever their capitals can be most profitably employed for them- 
selves, whether in machinery or horse-labour, or in foreign 
countries, there it is most for the interest of the labouring 
classes that they should be invested. Where interest leads, 
there capitalists, like other men, will follow. Accordingly, 
whatever might be the commonly received opinion with regard 
to particular modes of employing capital, it has nevertheless 
been invested in machinery and in horses, and transferred to 
foreign countries. Had our conclusion been the reverse of 
what it is, we should still have deprecated any legislative 
interference for the purpose of confining it to particular channels, 
The evil of interference would, on many other considerations, 
more than compensate for any advantages which might arise 
from circumscribing the operations of capital. Discordant as 
may be the opinions upon other points, all intelligent men 
appear to coincide upon this. It is pleasant, however, while 
capital is allowed to circulate freely, to be convinced that we 
are not merely enduring an incurable evil, but that we are en- 
joying a positive good. 





Art. V. An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, A.M. London. Taylor. 


Me. LARDNER congratulates his readers with much appa- 
rent satisfaction on the progress which analytical science 
has recently made in this country, and very justly attributes 
this progress mainly to the exertions of Messrs. Woodhouse, 
Peacock, Herschel, and Whewell. Among those who have 
laboured and are labouring with much success and diligence in 
spreading a knowledge of analysis, it is, however, but common 
justice to say, that Mr. Lardner himself is intitled to no incon- 
siderable praise. 
Whether analytical science, in the style and to the extent to 
which it is now pushed, be a desirable thing, whether it contri- 
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bute much to expand, strengthen, and invigorate the unfledged 
intellect, or be a potent wand of discovery in the hand of the 
mathematician, are points which, we honestly confess, appear to 
us sufficiently dubious. The man who wields an oaken cudgel 
with skill is in a much more efficient state for either offensive 
or defensive operations, than he who should unskilfully handle 
the most finely-tempered and keen-edged sword. The same 
thing may be true, perhaps, of those speculations which are now 
so fashionable among the mathematical savans of Cambridge. 
Whatever wonders the artificer of analytics may have effected 
in the hands of such men as Clairault and Lagrange, they seem 
to have entirely lost their potency when transferred to the pro- 
fessors and tutors of Cambridge. 

Still directing our observations to Cambridge, as the centre 
and focus of men of science, nothing can be more true than the 
fact, that her mathematicians have deteriorated as these new and 
fashionable methods of analytics have gained currency. There 
is not among the present race any man who can be said to ap- 
proximate to Vince, thelate professor of astronomy, and to talk of 
comparing any one with Isaac Milner the late Lucasian professor, 
would be to assimilate the twinkling light of a star to the burn- 
ing blaze of the mid-day sun. What is here said of the pro- 
fessors and tutors is equally applicable to the students. They 
are the products of a hot-bed, with all the precocity, and all the 
delicacy and weakness, which belong to such a mode of cul- 
tivation. 

Among the questions by which these gentlemen amuse their 
leisure hours is one of this kind—whether the last wrangler at 
the present day does not know more than the senior wrangler 
did some forty or fifty years ago? the answer is, of course, in the 
affirmative. They read Lacroix and imagine they understand 
him, and then, knowing that forty or fifty years ago this anda 
other hundred writers were unknown in Cambridge, they very 
sapiently conclude, that the present must be a much wiser race 
than the past. They forget that, in those old and despised times, 
it was usual for senior wranglers, and those who contended for 
such academical honours, to read the Principia through, and 
understand it thoroughly, the Lectiones Optica, the Harmonia 
Mensurarum of Cotes, the Meditationes Algebraice, and the 
Meditationes Analytica of Waring. These books contain all or 
nearly all that is contained in the books now read in Cambridge. 
The difference is far less in the matter than in the manner of 
the books. It is no objection, but, on the contrary, a eulogy 
to say, that every thing is written at present in the reading- 
made-easy style. Let any of _— would-be great men look 
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into the Meditationes Algebraice of Waring, and see how 
much of it they can understand (we are not contending 
that there is any merit in understanding this amy more than 
there is in understanding Lacroix’s or Herschel’s Theorems in 
Finite Differences, or many other things which now-a-days it is 
fashionable for Cantabs and men of science to talk about and 
pretend they understand), but as a mere trial of ingenuity 
and intellectual skill, let the wranglers, or even the senior 
wranglers of our time, try how many of Waring’s theorems they 
can make out, and then let them talk of their superiority over 
the senior wranglers of fifty years ago. Let them just reflect for a 
moment that Isaac Milner, when he took his degree, withstood 
for several hours a private examination on these very books by 
their own author Waring, at that time the first analyst in Eng- 
land, if not in Europe, and then consider whether they could do 
the same thing, and if they have modesty enough to think they 
cannot, let them sit down ashamed of their own insignificance 
and ignorant vanity, and talk no more of their superiority over 
the men who occupied the same academical rank fifty years ago. 

But it is time to return to our author and his book, a book 
in some parts written ably, but on the whole showing very 
distinctly, that, however Mr. Lardner may have studied 
and fathomed the more elementary parts of his subject, 
yet on other parts and these the most difficult, he is able 
only to extract from others what they have written, without 
making it one jot more intelligible than it had already been 
made. We are not charging Mr. Lardner with being’ more 
ignorant than others who have written before him. It is very 
obvious that there are many parts of Lacroix on the Differential 
Calculus which he did not himself understand (what he has 
said for instance, on discontinuous arbitrary functions, and 
nearly the whole of his treatise on the calculus of variations), 
which his translators did not understand, and which, finally, Mr. 
Lardner does not understand. If Mr. Lardner be angry with 
us for our frankness, he must set it down to our contempt of all 
hollow profession, and accept as an apology our placing him in 
very good company. 

Among English writers on the Differential Calculus, it has 
been usual to mix up, with the exposition of its general 
principles, a variety of problems drawn from the various 
branches of natural philosophy. Foreign writers have, however, 
thought that the principles off calculation and the application of 
those principles to the phenomena of optics, for instance, or 
astronomy, were objects so distinct in their nature that they 
ought to be kept completely apart. They have accordingly ex- 
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cluded all such problems from their treatises on the Differential 
Calculus, and, following their example, Mr. Lardner has done 
the same thing. It is difficult to say whether this be altogether 
an improvement. Were this volume to constitute only one of 
an entire course of abstract and applied mathematics, there could 
not be a question of the expediency of the plan here adopted, 
because the illustration which was imperfect in one part of the 
course, could be supplied from another. In writing, however, 
an isolated treatise, which is intended, without reference to any 
other works, to convey a complete knowledge of all the useful 
parts of the calculus, it may be very much doubted whether the 
writer does not deprive both himself and his reader of a very 
important auxiliary, when he excludes from his plan all physical 
ideas and problems. 

In another point Mr. Lardner has partly followed the same 
models. It has been the fashion.with our own writers to dwell 
less upon the theory and more upon the uses of it. They have 
bestowed half a page in the exposition of a theory, and twenty 
pages in working out examples to show its application. Foreign 
writers have recently pursued a course the very reverse of this. 
Mr. Lardner has endeavoured to shape his course between the 
two extremes. He has endeavoured to establish his theories 
firmly, and to give a considerable number of examples without 
breaking in upon the continuity and completeness of its deve- 
lopment. In his anxiety to give a complete view of the theory, 
and to give to his book the aid of a continuous development of 
theory, it may be safely alleged, that he has furnished far too 
scanty a supply of examples : tohave given more would unques- 
tionably have spoiled the look of his theories, and have com- 
pelled him to reduce them to a smaller compass ; but his book 
would have been in the same proportion more useful. If we 
write for men of science we may safely confine ourselves to the 
simple and continuous exposition of general principles, such men 
will be able to discover their spirit and uses; but if we write 
for undergraduates of Cambridge, or other beginners with simi- 
lar objects; something more must be done. For them it is 
necessary to have “ line upon line,” and explanation upon ex- 
planation. 

The different parts of this volume are very unequally exe- 
cuted. The first part, which relates to the differential calculus, 
is very well done. The student that cannot get a very com- 
petent knowledge of this branch of the calculus from what 
Mr, Lardner has here laid down, may very safely conclude that 
he does not possess the organs of mathematics. 

The second part embraces, in the first place, the integration 
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of functions of one variable, and which is, on the whole, well 
executed, though, perhaps, it might have been better. In the 
second place, it treats the integration of functions of two or 
more variables, that is, of differentialequations. This, unques- 
tionably the most difficult part of the calculus, Mr. Lardner has 
handled in a very careless, slovenly, and imperfect manner. It 
is far too theoretic, where the theory is worthless. Of 
the integration of differential equations, nothing is known 
beyond the methods of integrating a few particular cases. 
These few cases Mr. Lardner has, of course, integrated, but he 
has passed over them so slightly, he has so huddled them 
into the middle of abstruse speculations, where they could 
never have been expected, and where they appear so insig- 
nificant, that the student instead of perceiving that they really 
constitute the kernel of all that is known on this subject, would, 
in all probability, feel disposed to pass them over as something 
undeserving of notice. M. Garnier has managed the matter 
infinitely better. 

Again, when we pass beyond the first degree, the cases which 
admit of integration are, of course, still further limited. 
Differential equations of all orders, with constant coefficients, 
can be integrated. This is nearly all that can be effected— 
there may be some other particular forms which can be inte- 
grated, but they are so limited, peculiar, and useless for any 

ractical purposes, as scarcely to deserve notice. The case, 

owever, of constant coefficients is an important one, and 
merited a much more ample discussion and elucidation than 
Mr. Lardner has bestowed upon it. 

The methods of approximation, which, after all, are the only 
effectual and the reaily useful methods, are very slightly and 
imperfectly treated. In this respect Mr. Lardner has only 
followed the steps of his predecessors. And when these writers 
on the integral calculus do favour us with a slight sketch of this 
method, if they give any example at all, it is sure to be such a 
one as can never by any chance present itself in any physical 
problem. 

One of the most curious points in this part of the subject is 
the theory of particular solutions. Mr. Lardner has been pain- 
fully diligent to explain their nature. Functions are intro- 
duced, transformed, annihilated with all the sudden and sur- 

rising variety of the figures and scenery of a pantomime. 

he thing to be elucidated remains after all clothed in its 
original obscurity. In this, as in all such cases where we are 
reeted with a strong array of symbols, there is, as usually 
appens, “mair wind than woo,” The truth of the matter is, 
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after all, that we can never have occasion for a particular solu- 
tion in a problem the resolution of which properly belongs to 
the integral calculus. All such problems balou properly to 
the differential calculus. Wherever we find that the particular 
solution of a differential equation gives the true answer to our 
question, we may be quite sure that we have resolved our 
problem by a tedious and indirect process. The contrivance by 
which a particular solution is made to resolve any problem is 
merely a trick. Although it may be a trick worth explaining, 
it does not certainly deserve more than a page and a few com- 
mon observations, instead of a whole array of calculation. 

It is not necessary to go into any detailed observations on 
those parts of this work which relate to the integration of par- 
tial differentials, the calculus of variations, or of finite differ- 
ences. The last of these, considering the materials which Mr, 
Herschel has furnished, ought to.have been done better. The 
other two are as well disposed of as they ever have been by any 
other elementary writer. But Mr. Lardner has merely copied, 
he has added nothing new either by way of extension or eluci- 
dation; and for any distinct knowledge that ordinary readers 
can obtain from them, they might as well have been out of the 
book altogether. 

On the whole, it is quite obvious, from the style of this book, 
that Mr. Lardner is much more in the habit of lecturing the 
students of Dublin College, on the elementary than on the 
higher departments of this calculus. The former he has 
treated with much neatness and simplicity, and in a way 
exactly adapted to meet the wants of those to whom his book 
is addressed ; the latter, it must be admitted, he has mangled 
most cruelly. The former bears ample proof on the face of it 
that it has passed through the crucible of his own mind, and 
that he has made it fairly his own; the latter, it is obvious, has 
been by no means sufficiently the subject of his own medita- 
tions, and has been made up very much by means of an instru- 
ment more fitly wielded by the hands of the thrifty housewife 
than those of the philosopher—to wit, a pair of scissors, Yet, if 
Mr. Lardner have not succeeded in surmounting every difficulty 
he ought neither to be dissatisfied with himself, nor displeased 
with us, for the candid statement of our opinion. He has en- 
countered a perilous subject. Complete success from a young 
man was hardly to be expected. A book of this sort has been 
wanting .in Cambridge for the last twenty years, yet Professor 
Woodhouse, who has essayed almost every other branch, has 
never dared to try his strength on this, the most important, the 
most wanted of them al], Ata very recent period, three of the 
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most distinguished men in the university, three of the ablest 
mathematicians in Europe, Messrs. Herschel, Babbage, and 
Peacock, dared not trust their united strength to write a treatise, 
but joined in translating a French one, and clubbed their joint 
energies to pick out from Euler and other sources appropriate 
examples and illustrations. Surely after this a slight failure 
need “ no very alarming matter to Mr. Lardner. 





Art. VI. Rise and Progress of the Silk Trade in England, from the 
earliest period to the present time. Founded on Official Documents. 
By César Moreau. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 1826. 


Or readers are aware that, by an Act passed in the year 
1824, the existing prohibition against the importation of 
wrought silks is to expire in July next. This measure did not 
pass without considerable opposition, and strenuous efforts are 
now making to obtain its reversal. 

It might have been thought that a measure of reform, which 
had passed the ordeal of the two Houses of Parliament, could 
stand in need of no further evidence to shew that it was impe- 
riously called for by the spirit of the age. With whatsoever 
faults those two assemblies may be charged, they can hardly 
be accused of a propensity to rash innovation; and when the 
public beheld the novel spectacle of ministers and Parliaments 
legislating upon a general principle, only fifty years after all 
thinking men had recognised it as a self-evident truth, they 
held up their hands in astonishment, and imagined that the 
millennium was at hand. 

The commercial embarrassments, however, which became so 
unhappily general, as the period fixed for the expiration of the 
monopoly drew near, have afforded great advantages to the 
discontented of all classes, in practising upon the public mind. 
A period of distress is a period of easy excitement. There is no 
one so irritable as he who is smarting under pecuniary loss ; and 
the disappointed speculator is eager to lay the blame of his ruin 
upon government, or competitors—upon any thing, in short,except 
his own folly. _The monopolists have also been indebted to the 
late distresses for the support of a sort of persons, who, under the 
denomination of Poa men, regard with dread every deviation 
from routine ; and who, while they treat all attempts at gene- 
ralization with disdain, under the appellation of theory, do not 
think it at all theoretical to generalize on the single fact, that 


about a year and a half after the passing of the act, distress in 
the silk trade ensued, 
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The existence of distress, unhappily, is not to be questioned; 
and there are many unthinking persons, who, having the evi- 
dence of their senses for this fact, take all the rest of the 
argument for granted. These are the persons to whom we 
now address ourselves, and whom we hope to convince that 
distress may exist, and may yet be owing to other causes than 
the new measure ; and that, though it were owing to the new 
measure, that measure might be a very good one notwith- 
standing. 

If the silk trade were the only trade to which the distress 
extended, there might be some colour for attributing it to 
the anticipation of the effect which the admission of foreign 
silks may have on the market. But distress prevails to an 
— extent in the cotton, woollen, and many other branches 
of manufacture and trade, in none of which any apprehension 
is entertained of foreign competition. Even of the silk manu- 
facture it is not pretended that all the branches will be affected 
by the change of system; yet which of them is there that is 
not distressed? In what branch is the depression greater than 
among the bombazeen manufacturers at Norwich? Yet nobody 
dreams that we can be rivalled in this article by nations not 
possessing the advantage of our wool.* 

It is acknowledged that during the last year, speculation and 
overtrading were carried to an almost unexampled height. It 
is a fact that all the branches of trade which participated in 
the mania are now participating in its deplorable consequences : 
of these branches the silk trade was one. When we have here 
one perfectly sufficient cause of the distress, need we go to look 
for another? Are the silk manufacturers alone, in the com- 
mercial world, to be permitted to charge the consequences of 
their own madness upon the government? Mr. Canning charac- 
terised their conduct in proper terms, in his speech of the 13th 
of February :—“ By the employment of a great multitude of 
labourers, and by large purchases of raw material, they had 
accumulated both raw material and manufactured stock to 
double their previous amount, and then, when the re-action 
came, they raised a cry, and upon the obstacles to the measure, 
which they themselves had created, they founded an argument 
for further time.” 

The silk trade, in fact, was never brisker than it was during 
the first year subsequent to the passing of the act of 1824. 





* Though the exportation of our wool is not now prohibited, the freight 
on so bulky a commodity must always subject the foreign purchaser to a 
great comparative disadvantage. 
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The quantities produced exceeded all former example. Although 
new mills had been erected for throwing silk, the manufacturers 
were obliged to wait for months, before they could get silk from 
the throwsters ; and in the year 1825, as compared with the 
preceding year, the importation of thrown silk was nearly 
trebled.* Still the goods were sold as fast as they came out 
of the loom ; and wages not only did not fall, as was predicted 
after the abolition of what was called the Spitalfields act, but 
such was the demand, that in some instances they actually 
rose. This demand continued unabated (except by the change 
of season) till the very day when a number of manufacturers 
held a meeting at the London Tavern, and put forth a declara- 
tion, that the French could undersell them 60 per cent, a 
notion which they have ever since been sedulously endeavour- 
ing to propagate.+ We do not think it very much to be won- 
dered at, that the public should have taken them at their word. 

The distress, therefore, in whatever way we may explain it, 
has no bearing whatever upon the question. 

In the claim of the monopolists, two things are implied :— 
that they cannot support themselves under a free trade; and 
that, if they cannot ~~ themselves, they ought to be sup- 
ported by the nation. If they would say any thing in point, 
they must prove both these assertions ; that they have hitherto 
been content with assuming them, it requires very little con- 
sideration to perceive. 

Two sorts of persons have on this occasion entered the lists 
in favour of the monopoly : they take their stand on very different 
grounds, and must be met by very different arguments. One 
set profess themselves enemies to political economy, and 
favourable to the o/d system of restrictions upon trade. Their 
doctrine, if they can be said to have any, seems to be, that we 
ought to produce every thing for ourselves, the production of 
which, with our soil and climate, is not physically impossible ; 
or at least, that every manufacture which has ever existed in 
this country ought to be upheld, no matter at what cost to the 
community. Others, on the contrary, are ambitious to be 
thought proficients in political economy, at the same time that 
they are striking directly against its first principles. These 
profess the utmost reverence for the abstract principles of free 

* In the year 1824 it amounted to 1,323 bales; in 1825, it was 3,716. 

+ The exaggerated statements of some of these gentlemen are almost 
laughable. At a meeting held at Taunton on the 3lst of January, a Mr. 
Henry Smith is reported to have declared, that a duty of 100 per cent. 
would not protect the British manufacturer.—Morning Chronicle, 6th 
February. 
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trade, and acknowledge that a manufacture, which cannot stand 
against competition, ought to fall. This, however, they con- 
tend, is by no means their case, or, at least, would not be, if 
ministers had begun at the right end, and commenced their 
operations by abolishing the corn monopoly. This it is which 
disables them from competing with foreigners, and while this 
subsists, to deprive them of their monopoly, is, according to 
them, a cruel injustice. 

We shall reply to these two classes of opponents in their 
order, and we begin with the first. 

If we were looking out for a reason why foreign silks 
should be admitted, we do not know what better reason it 
would be possible to give, than the very reason which is given 
by these persons for not admitting them, namely, that they are 
cheaper than those we have. This, however, is a reason which 
is any thing but satisfactory to “ practical men.” To the 
understandings of practical men, particularly of silk manufac- 
turers, the dearness of their goods presents itself as a conclu- 
sive reason for forcing the public ta buy them. And so much 
pains do they take to inform us that we can purchase our 
goods cheaper elsewhere, that one would imagine they thought 
that there was something particularly attractive to buyers, in 
the idea of buying at a high price. 

The sort of opponents against whom we are now contending, 
are perfectly willing that we should be permitted to purchase 
of foreigners, whatever we can buy cheaper at home, The 
have no sort of objection to foreign commerce, provided they 
can by any means guard themselves against the misfortune of 
not having to pay enough for their goods ; but so soon as com- 
merce threatens to be productive of any such fatal consequence 
as cheap commodities, they tremble at the thoughts of it, and 
yet, it is only by affording cheap commodities, that foreign 
trade contributes to the national wealth. 

The utility of trade does not consist in the large fortunes 
which are made by merchants. The gains of merchants 
(except in the narrow case of an exclusive company) do not 
exceed the ordinary profits of stock: and the same capitals 
would, for any thing that appears, have afforded the same profits, 
if foreign commerce had never been heard of. Still less do the 
exports add any thing to the national wealth. Were we to 
export without importing, or to import nothing but money, we 
should not be enriched but impoverished. It is only by our 
being enabled to import goods, at aless cost than we could 
afford to produce them at home, that our national wealth derives 
any sort of advantage from the existence of foreign trade ; and 
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every prohibition, therefore, on importation, operates pro tanto 
to render commerce useless. There is nothing more charac- 
teristic of a weak mind, than an incapacity of discerning in- 
consistencies; and it belongs to the same mind to boast of 
“ British commerce,” as the grand source of our national pros- 
perity, and to uphold that system which, if consistently acted 
upon, would not long leave us any commerce to boast of. 

If what is lost to the consumer by the exclusion of foreign 
manufactures, were gained by the producer, something more 
might be said for its wisdom. But what is lost to the consumer, 
is not gained by the producer ; it is wholly swallowed up by the 
expenses of production. Manufacturers do not derive the same 
adventage from restrictions upon trade that landlords do. The 
landlord really derives an addition to his income, though we 
think a very small one, from the operation of the corn mono- 
poly. Not so the manufacturer: he, under a restricted trade, 
receives no more than the ordinary profits of stock: which he 
would equally have received had Ire embarked his capital in 
any other employment. The tax which the consumer pays, 
acbedy receives ; it is a dead loss to the country. 

But what! say the silk manufacturers: is all the capital 
which we have invested in the manufacture, and all the hands 
that are invested in it, to be sacrificed to a theory ? 

Toa theory, no: if by a theory be meant the mere pleasure 
of trying an experiment. But it is not necessary that they 
should be sacrificed at all; not that, if proved to be conducive 
to the general good, this or any other sacrifice ought to be 
erudged. But we are of opinion, first, that the silk manu- 
facturers will not be called upon for any sacrifice, except that 
which must always attend a temporary disturbance of prices ; 
and secondly, that if the sacrifice were ever so great, instead 
of clamouring for the renewal of a restriction which does them 
no good, and the public great harm, they ought to make an 
estimate of the amount of their loss, and prefer a claim to 


ss . 
e will first suppose, that they cannot stand the compe- 


tition, and we will then give our reasons for believing that they 


can. 
As it is certain that, by abandoning their business, the silk 


manufacturers would not lose the whole of their — they 


could not justly claim to be indemnified for the whole. The 
capital of a manufacturer consists of the materials of the 
manufacture; the stock in hand, the buildings, and machinery. 
The buildings, whether warehouses or canines would be 
available for a hundred other purposes. As for the machinery, 
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if our absurd laws against the exportation of it were removed, 
it would easily find a market in Italy or France. There remains 
the material, and the stock in hand. The former could be 
re-exported : the Bengal and China silk without any loss, the 
Italian with the loss of the cost of carriage. The stock in 
hand could be disposed of, though at a reduced price; and the 
amount of the indemnification necessary to cover the loss, 
could be more easily estimated than indemnifications usually 
can. We thus see how small a compensation would cover the 
losses of the silk manufacturers, even if their apprehensions 
were realized ; and how little, at best, their argumentum ad 
misericordiam is worth : as for the journeymen, they are a very 
numerous body, and their interests deserve a proportional 
degree of attention. Their temporary distress is greatly to be 
lamented ; and whatever can be done for its relief, consistently 
with what is due to the rest of the community, ought to be done. 
A weaver, however, can easily change his employment. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known, that the silk manufacture at 
Manchester is carried on chiefly by persons who were originally 
cottun-weavers, and at Norwich by woollen-weavers : so easy is 
the transition from one of these kindred branches of manu- 
facture to another, and in some parts of Devonshire the lace 
manufacture has in the same manner superseded the woollen. 
All these lines, it will be said, are over stocked with hands. 
This may be true ; but if we were to import our silks, additional 
hands would be required to produce the cotton, woollen, or 
other goods, by the export of which we should pay for them. 
We shall now state the grounds which there are for supposing 
that, notwithstanding competition, the silk manufacture will 
continue to prosper. We wish to keep this question perfectly 
distinct from the more general one, whether foreign competition 
ought to be admitted; because there is really no connection 
between the two questions, and because it is the grand artifice 
of the monopolists to mix them together. If the French silks 
are not either cheaper or better than the English, nobody will 
buy them; and if they are, we have already observed, that it 
is not a reason for keeping them out but for letting themin. If 
foreign silks cannot profitably be imported, to take off a restric- 
tion which prevents them from being imported may do no harm, 
but it will do as little good. It would be of as much use to 
abolish a prohibition against rch coals to Newcastle, as 
against importing an article which we can make cheapest at 


home. How can we expect other nations to believe us sincere 
in our newly adopted liberality, if they see us taking as much 
pains to keep out foreign goods when we are taking off restric- 
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tions, as we could do if we were laying them on? Mr. Huskis- 
son has been nearly as much sneered at, for his doctrine of free 
trade, in France and America, as he has in this country, though 
for an opposite reason: our monopolists cry out that foreign 
competition will ruin them ; foreigners say that our pretence of 
admitting competition is hypocrisy, that we know our own 
interests too well, that we take good care to keep the door shut 
against all foreign productions, except those which we know 
will never come, and that the sole purpose of our sham liberality 
is to delude other nations into commercial concessions. We 
hope that they will be undeceived by the operation of the act 
of 1824. We hope, therefore, that, in some articles at least, 
their silk manufacturers may be able to undersell ours. Ina 
few fancy articles we believe they will; but in no others. 

If they have any advantage in the material, it must be either 
in the article of raw, or of thrown silk. Raw silk is obtained 
from Bengal, China, and Italy.* Bengal and China silk 
foreigners purchasé from us. The Italian can be obtained by 
the English and by the French manufacturers on the same 
terms, as is sufficiently evident from a comparison of the cost 
of freight and profits of capital; and it is besides confirmed by 
the evidence of Mr. Davison, a wholesale silk dealer, before the 
lords committee of foreign trade in the year 1821. Being 
questioned concerning the price of raw silk in France, he 
answered, “I believe the price of raw silk, exclusive of the 
duty, is pretty much the same as it is here: the Jand carriage 
costs them pretty much the same as our carriage by sea.” And 
the duty in this country is now a mere trifle. 

The : ne on thrown silk, though greatly reduced, is still much 
higher than in France. With the exception of this difference of 
duty, which may and ought to be got rid of, the foreigner has 
no advantage in this article over our own manufacturer. How- 
ever much the interests of our throwsters might be affected by 
a still further reduction of the duty, their monopoly ought not 
to stand in the way of so salutary a measure: but the following 





* It is stated in the fourth report (just published) of the committee of 
silk manufacturers, that the French grow three fourths of their consump- 
tion; and this is supposed by some to give them an advantage It is, 
however, evident, that so long as they import a single bale, the price of 
that bale governs the price of all which is grown at home: the advantage 
therefore cannot be in the price. As to quality, it is said they can 
make some of the better kind of fancy articles from native silk, much 
superior to any thing we can make from Italian or China. If this be true, 


the people of England ought to have them, and they will have them in 
spite of prohibitions. , 
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extract from the evidence of Mr. Hale, of Spitalfields, shows, 
that if they sustained any injury from the reduction, it would 
be their own fault. “ I inspected,” says he, “ the machinery 
at Turin, and was very much surprised to find they were so 
backward, in proportion to what they were in the north of 
England; the old silk mills at Derby that were working per- 
haps fifty years back, were on much the same construction as 
the mills now are at Turin; the mills I saw working organzine 
were on a construction which has been long exploded by the 
best manufacturers of organzine in the kingdom. The same 
remark might hold good in the silk manufactory at a but 
I saw no organzining in any part of France, and I did not hear 
of there being a single mill to throw organzine in that country.” 
Well might the committee before whom the above evidence was 
delivered express surprise in their Report, “ that, though the 
manufacture of organzine is one almost entirely carried on by 
machinery, and requiring, in great part, only the labour of 
women and children, yet that it cannot be made here at less 
than double the price for which it is thrown in Italy ;” but the 
reason assigned by the committee, the recent introduction of 
this branch of the manufacture, seems scarcely adequate to 
account for so great an anomaly, were it not for the absence of 
that stimulus to ingenuity and skill which would be the natural 
eflect of free competition. With that stimulus and the advan- 
tage of British machinery, unless our throwsters be an inferior 
race to the rest of mankind, they may hope to supply not only 
our market, but perhaps even that of France. Surely if they 
cannot, there needs no better proof that throwing is a business 
not suited to this country: that the foreign conta has as 


little advantage over ours in machinery, or other contrivances 
for abridging labour, as he has in material, is notorious, and ad- 
mitted by the monopolists themselves.* In the various articles 
used in dyeing and preparing the silk, if he enjoys any advan- 
tage, he owes it to our absurd taxes on barilla, tallow, soap, 





* A writer in the Morning Chronicle under the signature of T. G., who 
espouses very warmly the cause of the silk monopoly, says, “I pledge 
myself for the correctness of the assertion, that after the most anxious 
investigation into the manufacture of broad silks, conducted without regard 
to cost or time, the nations of Europe do not perform more work with less 
labour; that they do not expedite the process by any application of ma- 
chinery unknown or unused at home, and that unless the climate of the 
South of Europe be better fitted for spinning a thread of silk, or that it be 
injured during the conveyance to this country, there does not exist a 
single advantage or improvement in the whole. routine of the manufac- 
ture which the English have yet to learn.””—Morning Chronicle of 28th 
January last. 
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ashes, cochineal, madder, &c. which might either be abolished 
or greatly reduced with a very inconsiderable (if any) loss of 
revenue. But this branch of the subject we leave in the hands 
of the manufacturers themselves. When they are tired of 
clamouring for the privilege of buying a tax upon the public, 
they may perhaps think of praying to be relieved from taxes, the 
burthen of which is shared between the public and them. 

It is in the article of wages that the supposed advantage of 
the foreign manufacturer exclusively consists, and this brings 
us into contact with the less bigotted parties of the opponents 
of the new measure; with those who admit the propriety of 
taking off the prohibition, but who urge that parliament ought 
first to have taken measures for lowering wages, by abrogating 
the corn laws. : , 

Now were we to affirm that the low rate of general wages in 
France does not afford any advantage to the French manufac- 
turer, we should affirm that which could not be maintained, 
since it unquestionably gives him higher profits. 

This, however, may be maintained, and maintained correctly, 
that the low rate of wages in France does not induce the French 
manufacturer to sell his goods one sow cheaper, either in his 
own country or in ours, than if the wages he had to pay were as 
high as in England, and consequently does not induce him to 
undersell the British manufacturer. 

Thus much is no doubt true, that if he were content to sell 
his silks at the bare cost of production, and did not care what 

rofit he made, or whether he made any profit at all, the price 
at which he would be able to sell his article without loss would 
be low just in proportion as wages were low. 

It is however certain that he will not choose to undersell the 
British manufacturer, unless by so doing he can realize the 
ordinary profits which are yielded by other capitals in his own 
country. 

If, therefore, profits are higher in France than in England, 
and higher exactly in proportion as wages are lower, the low- 
ness of wages will not enable the French manufacturer, con- 
sistently with his own interest, to undersell the English manu- 
facturer. 

That the profits of stock really are higher in France than in 
England is an undisputed fact, supported by incontestable evi- 
dence, and it is, besides, a necessary consequence from the 
comparative lowness of wages. 

If wages were lower in one employment only, prices would 
also be lower in that employment. But wages are lower in 
all employments; and the supposition of general low prices, 
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except from some cause affecting the circulating medium, is 
absurd. 

The advantage of low wages is shared by all French capital- 
ists, and it cannot be supposed that the French silk-manufac- 
turers will give an advantage to the consumers which in any 
other employment they might keep to themselves. 

The conclusion, therefore, is manifest, that the high rate of 
wages occasioned by our corn laws, though highly prejudicial 
to all classes of —— by lowering the general rate of profit, 
is not more prejudicial to those whe are exposed to foreign com- 
petition than to those who are not ; and that nothing, therefore; 
can be more utterly unwarranted than the claim of the silk 
manufacturers to peculiar protection on account of it. 

Were it necessary, we might remark how greatly the silk 
manufacturers have exaggerated the difference of wages in the 
two countries. The rate of wages (our readers will be surprised 
to hear) in an article (gros de Naples) on which more hands are 
employed than on any other, and which may therefore be con- 
sidered a near approximation to an-average of the whole, is 
almost exactly the same at Mauchester and at Lyons. In Spital- 
fields indeed it is 60 per cent higher. It is evident that so great 
a difference of wages in the same employment cannot continue. 
The attempts of the weavers to keep their wages above the 
average level can only tend, if persevered in, to drive the manu- 
facture altogether into the country. 

It was only a week or two ago that a complaint was made at 
the Worship Street Police Office, by a master whose property 
had been injured in the loom, and the windows of the weaver’s 
house broken, because his daughter, rather than apply for a part 
of His Majesty’s bounty, agreed to work under the old price, 
though she would still have obtained 25 per cent more than is 
paid in the country. 

Another instance has come to our knowledge in which a man 
refused to work for 22d. per yard, the regular rate being two 
shillings, although the same article is made forty miles from 
London, at 16d. 

We might, if it were worth while, urge a very powerful argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Allowing for a moment that the effect of 
the corn laws upon wages laid our manufacturers under a dis- 
advantage, as compared with their foreign competitors; we 
might show that the protecting duty which they still enjoy is 
much more than a compensation for this disadvantage. Judging 
from the data with which we presented our readers in an article 
in our sixth Number, on the corn laws, it is allowing very much 
to the effect of these enactments, if we suppose them to raise 
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the price of corn 24 per cent. The weavers may be supposed, 
one with another, to expend about half their wages in agricul- 
tural produce. An addition, therefore, of 12 per cent to the 
wages which they would otherwise have had, indemnifies them 
gompletely for the whole effect of the corn laws. Assuming, 
then, that the silk manufacturer expends half his capital in 
materials, machinery, &c. and the remaining half in the pay- 
ment of labour, it is evident that a protecting duty of 6 per cent 
would be an ample equivalent for any addition to his expenses, 
which can be justly ascribed to the corn laws. Instead, how- 
ever, of 6 per cent he has 30, or suppose that it were 20 per 
cent. It is obvious, therefore, even on their own principles, 
how lame a case that portion of the monopolists can make out, 
who rest their claims to monopoly upon the existence of the. 
corn laws. 

In maintaining that the low rate of general wages in France 
does not enable the French manufacturer to undersell ours, we, 
of course, do not mean to deny the advantage which he may 
have from the comparative cheapness of a particular sort of 
labour. Such an advantage in the production of fancy articles 
it is well known that he has. From the comparative rarity of 
the sort of skill and taste which are indispensable in that 
branch of the manufacture, the price paid in this country for 
these attainments, is, compared with the ordinary remuneration 
for labour, remarkably high. At first, therefore, it is not pro- 
bable that our manufacturers could compete with foreigners, in 
the production of this class of articles. Eventually, it is pro- 
bable that the stimulus which will be given to the exertions of 
our manufacturers will, with the advantage of mechanics’ institu- 
tions as schools of design, enable them, even in this branch, to 
maintain a successful competition. If so, it would be an entire 
branch of trade gained to our manufacturers, in consequence of 
that competition which they dread. 

Much of the recent increase of the silk trade has been owing 
to patterns copied from France. The silk trade, previously to 
the discussions in Parliament, was really a disgrace to the 
country. In taste, ingenuity, and enterprise, the French left 
our manufacturers far behind, and the old imperfect looms 
continued to be used in this country many years after Lyons 
had improved hers. 

The manufacture of artificial flowers presents a striking illus- 
tration of the stimulus afforded by a free trade. This article 
having somehow been omitted in the catalogue of prohibited 
commodities, the manufacture, it was supposed, could not 
survive the peace, as indeed it could not, had not the pro- 
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ducers, by the importation of French workmen; and of some of 
the raw material, which could not be, or were not, made in this 
country, and by great exertions for the improvement of the 
manufacture, succeeded in supplying so much cheaper and 
better an article, than had ever before been produced in this 
country, that instead of falling off, the Seaianins greatly 
increased, and now employs a much greater number of hands 
than it did at any period during the war. 

There is one of the statements put forth by the silk manu- 
facturers, which, as much stress has by some of them been laid 
upon it, requires some notice. This is, that the East India 
company is in the habit of selling India wrought silks at the 
same price per pound as the raw material. The inference to be 
drawn is, that when the prohibition on the sale of India 
wrought silks for home consumption expires, the company will 
drive the manufacturer out of the market. This has atiorded 
an opportunity to some of the silk dealers, for animated invee- 
tives against monopoly; though they might have remembered, 
that, so far as concerns the Indian trade, the East India com- 
pany has no monopoly; and that much of the raw silk, and 
by far the greater portion of the wrought silks, sold at the 
company’s sales in the last seven years, have been the bond fide 
— of private traders. 

he allegation, however, that raw and wrought silks may be 
purchased of the company weight for weight at the same price, 
is contrary to fact. In Bengal, there are two modes of winding 
the raw silk from the cocoon; one is the old native mode, 
which produces the raw silk known ‘by the name of country- 
wound ; the other, which is the European mode, has been 
introduced by the company, and produces the superior kind of 
silk termed filature: This is produced chiefly for exportation 
to Europe. The raw material of which the Bengal wrought 
silks are made, still continues to be wound after the old 
manner. Now we are enabled to state, that Indian Bandannoes 
(to which article the importation of Bengal silk manufactures 
is almost entirely confined) have, on the average of every year, 
for the last seven years, obtained at the company’s sales a price 
greatly above the price of an equal weight of country-wound silk, 
the material of which they are made. In the last year (1825) 
in particular, it was nearly double. Filature silk, a much better 
sort of material, did, in the year 1819, obtain a higher price, 
weight for weight, than the manufactured article ; but in no 
subsequent year has the same circumstance, or any thing ap- 
proaching to it, occurred. So muelr for the diatribes of mono- 
polists against monopoly. ‘ 

L 
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Being desirous to confine the reader’s attention to the main 
question, we have not touched upon many collateral arguments 
of great weight. One of these is the prevalence of smuggling, 
against which no prohibitions can afford “ protection,” and 
which our preventive service, with all its expense, has hitherto 
proved inadequate even to obstruct.* We might ask what 
becomes of the Bandannoes which are annually sold in Leaden- 
hall-street ? or what market it is imagined they are intended 
for—France, where they are scarcely worn at all, or England, 
where they are worn by every body? And whether it is not 
well known that they are exported to France for the purpose of 
being clandestinely re-imported into England? The facilities 
of smuggling French silks are still greater from the utter 
impossibility of distinguishing the French and the English 
manufacture from one another; insomuch that a few months 
ago, when the warehouse of an eminent silk-dealer was searched 
by the Custom-house officers, a quantity of silks were seized 
as French, which were afterwards positively proved to have 
been made in England. Freedom of importation at a duty not 
exceeding the expense of smuggling, would put an entire stop 
to all this evil; to the great benefit of the revenue and of the 
public morals, and to the detriment of nobody. 

We might also ask of the silk manufacturers (who consider 
themselves to have been so ill treated by the government), whom 
they have to thank for the bounty of £. 500,000, which was 
granted them under the name of a reimbursement on the reduc- 
tion of the duties on the raw material? The real object of this 
bonus will be evident, when we say, that no part of it was 
given to the retail dealers ; who would yet have sustained, if the 
price had fallen, the same proportional loss as the wholesale 
dealers and manufacturers, and who were far less able to bear it, 
but whose influence in the legislature was not, it seems, equally 
formidable. Temporary circumstances, fortunately, prevented 
the fall from taking place, till a considerable time afterwards : 
and the consequence was, that the manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers received their indemnification twice over; once under 
that name, and again in the price of their goods. 

ut without insisting upon these minor topics, we leave the 
question, as between the public and the silk manufacturers, to 
the judgment of the intelligent reader. 

Since the above article was written, we have read Mr. 





* We have good authority for asserting, that the introduction of the 
‘preventive service has not even raised the rate of insurance on smuggled 


goods. 
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Huskisson’s speech in the House of Commons, in defence of 
his commercial policy, a speech which, while it has raised him 
higher than ever in our estimation, has convinced us more than 
ever, that it is the duty of all lovers of their country to raise 
their voices at this crisis in his support. With the exception 
of Turgot, the history of the world does not, perhaps, afford 
another example of a minister steadfastly adhering to general 

rinciples in defiance of the clamours of the timid and the 
interested of all parties: and if the people are not true to him— 
if they do not show as much zeal for their own interests as the 
monopolists of all sorts are showing for theirs—they will deserve 
that defeat which they will most assuredly sustain; and long 
will it be before they find another minister who will encounter 
obloquy from his oldest supporters, and brave the displeasure 
of almost all the powerful classes, in the vain hope of benefitting 
them. 





Art. VII. A Treatise on Mental Derangement ; containing the Substance 
of the Gulstonian Lectures, &c. By Francis Willis, M.D. 8vo. 
London. Longman & Co. 


E believe it to be a law in the medical profession, that 
whenever a young physician engages in practice he writes a 
book. It is his advertisement: and it is a very good advertise- 
ment too. One man selects the gout, another mineral waters, a 
third liver, and so on, according to his geography and his hopes. 
Thus we have a book for every doctor and a doctor for every dis- 


- ease. It is easy ste to guess that the aspirant at Cheltenham 


will write on bile and salts, and he of Brighton on cold-bathing 
or champooing. Thus business is brought to his shop; just as 
the Tidds, aid the Chittys, and the Harmers acquire monopolies 
in bills of exchange, insurance causes, and felons. In the pre- 
sent day of speculations, and stocks, and companies, we do not 
see what better chance of practice a doctor has, than by writing 
a book on Insanity ; and we sincerely hope, that those who may 
become gulls will hereafter profit by the Gulstonian Lectures. 
For any other reasons, we really cannot see what purpose is 
to be served by this endless inundation of medical books. There 
are already two hundred and forty treatises on the plague alone, 
and so of all the rest. The life of man is scarcely long enough 
to read their titles., This is the most scribbling of all the pro- 


- fessions, that is certain, and there is not one that scribbles to 


less purpose ; always excepting the advertisement. If there is 
one truth or one useful idea to be extracted from the last five 
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hundred medical publications, we will ventare to eat the whole. 
It is the fashion to sneer at the Brodums, and the Solomons, 
anid the Reeces ; but, really, it is but “ mutato nomine.” The 
objects and ends are the same for all, and the means are not 
very different. Dr. Eady does it with a pennyworth of chalk, 
and truly we can read his works with some pleasure, as they do 
not require spectacles. We cannot help thinking, for our own 

rts, thatif there were more readers there would be fewer writers. 
He who had read two hundred and forty treatises on the plague, 
would scarcely be tempted to write a two hundred and forty- 
first; he might at least discover that his ideas were not quite 
his own, and that the world was already pretty well informed 
without his assistance. But for all that we can say, writers 
will go on writing, and thus, too, we must go on reviewing—God 
help us. 

If we were to say that the Gulstonian Lectures were a school- 
boy’s theme, we should probably affront Dr. Wills, and raise 
upon our midnights the angry ghost of Dr. Gulston. And, there- 
fore, we shall not say such athing. But we really may say, 
that we do not see the purpose of a book which is not a treatise 
on Insanity, but a mere scattering of two or three purposeless 
opinions, attended by some personalities about which no one 


ean feel any interest. To write a detailed review of so loose a 
d 


work would be as purposeless ; and we must therefore limit 
ourselves to a few remarks on what is itself but a collection of 
remarks. 

The author sets out with a promise of much more metaphysics 
than he performs, when he proposes to inquire whether “ the 
mind in Pealth has any connexion with the body, whether we 
ought to look on them as most intimately united and, conse- 
quently, partaking of each other’s impressions ; or as two distinct 
parts independent of each other; and, therefore, incapable of 
mutual actions.” But to what purpose such a thesis; much 
more such an inquiry. Who, in God’s name, ever ima- 
gined that the mind and body were independent of each other ; 
m this world at least. At the very least, they are connected, 
according to Tristram Shandy, “ like a jacket and its lining ; 
if you rumple the one, you rumple the other ;” an authority 
which we hold quite as high, and much more to the purpose 
than the stupid wordy quotation from Gaubius. 

It is a truth, commonly called a truism, which we certainly 
are not going to deny “that the body and mind operate upon 
each other, and that medicine has a powerful influence on the 
body,” and, therefore, the author might have spared his labour, 
whether in prose or verse, Gaubius or Shakspeare, “ the lec+ 
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turer,” or per Macbeth. And yet he has thus, in three pages of 
useless words, “ satisfactorily demonstrated, that a mistaken 
opinion exists relative to the operation of agents upon the mind, 
and a as to the nature and origin of mental derange- 
ment.” If he means the “ opinion” of this mysterious “ lec- 
turer,” @ la bonne heure; but when a man is going about to 
write Gulstonian Lectures on Insanity, it would be really as 
well if he made himself acquainted with other opinions. At pre- 
sent, indeed, we conclude that the parties are well balanced ; 
and that the “ gentleman on the other side,” is well matched 
with the learned counsel for the plaintiff. 

In a similar way the author proceeds to inform us, that “ the 
nerves are the immediate channel of communication between” 
the mind and body, but that “ this idea is by no means new;” 
since Gaubius is of the same opinion. We do not know the 
extent of this author’s reading, but we know that Gaubius is 
the first book put into the hands of “ sucking physicians ;” and 
we must presume that this learned professor is not only his 
Magnus Apollo, but his principal acquaintance. And thus 
“ sufficient has been said to show that the mind is liable to 
variation from changes in the health of the body.” Really, if 
this is sufficient, less would have answered the purpose as well ; 
and nothing at all, fully better. If Dr. Gulston had left his 
money to his natural heirs it would have been quite as well; 
and, in truth, we never could discover any purpose in these 
posthumous contrivances to compel some one or other to write 
annual nonsense. But we shall take the liberty of passing over 
the remainder of these metaphysics and physiology. 

Doctor Monro, Ophelia, and King Lear, figure away in the 
description of the “ high state;” and there is about equal 
novelty in the prose and the a 

The “ proximate cause,” is, of course, the grand effort of 
strength im every physician just escaped from college ; and the 
proximate cause of the ‘high state’ is, after much discussion and 
many names, determined to be, by Dr. Willis and Dr. Cullen, 
“a peculiar state of the nervous system.” This is marvellously 
luminous and explanatory. Is it to be, that we are for ever to 
go on with words; substituting one term for another, and then 
supposing that we have acquired ideas? As to Dr. Willis—but 
Dr. Cullen was a Scotchman, and if he had not been a Scotch- 
man and a professor of physic in the first medical school in the 
world, and the glory of the Medicinal Athens, we should have 
said, that his First‘ Lines contained as much trash as ever was 
printed, and that there was not one idea to be derived from any 
one thing which ever came from his penas original, Words, all. 
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We must, however, render, some justice we hope, and some 
praise we feel, to Dr. Willis, for his remarks on blood-letting, in 
treating of the cure of this disease and its congenerous affections. 
As far as he himself feels and knows that he has decided rightly 
on this subject, we, atleast, shall request him not to surrender his 
opinion from ‘“ modesty ;” and, with the assistance of the high 
authorities which he has quoted, and his own future observations, 
if he will observe and reason without fear and without submission 
to fashions, we are sure that he will hereafter become firm in 
right, and that his patients will have cause to be thankful for 
the independence of his spirit, and his courage in thinking and 
acting for himself. We feel, however, that this is a subject, 
which, from its importance and extent, we cannot here enter 
on; but we hope to find some other opportunity of laying it be- 
fore our general as well as our medical readers ; since it is fully 
time to attempt to stop, not the torrent of fashion merely, but 
the torrent of blood to which we daily witness the most fearful 
sacrifices of human health and human life. 

It would equally be unjust to Dr. Willis not to say, that the 
portion of his book which relates to the treatment or practice, 
is a fair and clear statement of the present state of opinions on 
that subject, however obscure a subject it still may be. This 
is all that we could expect from any man; and he would have 
better consulted his own credit had he suppressed the prelimi- 
nary matters which we have already censured. We must still 
lament, though it is no blame to him, that the treatment in 
“high” insanity should still be so unsettled and so disputed ; 
and, we may add, so little efficacious. And yet we believe that it 
ought tc be discovered, and will be discovered; because we 
believe, like him, that it is a disease of the body, and not of the 
mind, further than as this is deranged by the derangement of that 
organization through which it acts. Assuredly there are cases 
that will not be cured, or may not, on accuunt of the incurable 
and frequently visible organic derangements by which they are 
accompanied and apparently caused. Yet where local derange- 
ments of small nerves, or of a small portion of nerves alone, do 
yield to medical treatment, it is not too much to expect that 
some mode may be discovered for remedying analagous derange- 
ments in more important parts of the same system, or in the 
brain itself. 

But this will never be done if that theory against which 
Dr. Willis enters his protest, namely, that the disease is in the 
mind and is to be cured by moral treatment, shall prevail. 
That what is called moral treatment has often appeared to 
effect a cure, we do not question; but this is to mistake the 
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cause, and to attribute to metaphysical means what is truly a 
natural change in the diseased parts; a sanative effort of 
nature, analogous to what takes place in other chronic disorders, 
and, very notedly, in those of the system of the nerves. Inas- 
much as the mind, or the mental affections do act on these, moral 
remedies may effect a physical cure, and probably have some- 
times done so, since they equally cure the far minor disorders 
of the nerves. But as no one would trust the cure of hooping 
cough or intermittent to charms or spiders alone, so to rely on 
moral means only in Insanity, is to abandon medicine and 
medical analogy, and rather, we fear, from indolence than con- 
viction of their inefficacy. 

We shall not prolong our remarks, either on this subject or 
on Dr. Willis’s statement of the modes of cure, because we are 
sensible that it is a subject too technical for our general readers ; 
and however we might contrive a popular article on a subject 
of considerable general interest, there is not justificatory matter 
for one in the very brief work before us, 

With respect to High Insanity or fixed partial derangement 
of mind, there is rarely any difficulty in judging; but that 
which is called the “low state,” or the Melancholia of the ancient 
writers, is a far less definite disease, from its great variations 
of intensity, and its approaches to the most ordinary hypochon- 
driasis. If melancholy-madness and hypochondriasis cannot 
be completely separated, so do we doubt whether they ought; 
as it is far from clear that they are not different degrees or 
quantities of one mode of derangement. 

We will not say that our author has not rendered this subject 
clear from want of knowledge, because we-are sure that he 
could not have done that in so brief a space. We will not ac- 
cuse him of confounding ordinary and transient hypochondriacal 
affections with melancholy, because we are inclined to the same 
views ; but if ever he should write this treatise again, it would be 
worth his while to bestow much more attention on the varieties, 
conditions, causes, and cures, of this disease, or these diseases. 
Nor will we enter into minute criticisms on a chapter which 
has not been studied as it merits. There can be no difficulty 
in agreeing with him that, in many cases at least, the causes 
appear to be seated purely in the nervous yp of the 
digestive organs, which thus affect the brain by sympathy. 
Such is the most ordinary, transient or temporary hyphocon- 
driasis. But it remains to be known whether permanent dis- 
order of those nerves will produce permanent corresponding 
sympathies in the brain, or whether they excite fixed disease 
in it; while it appears unquestionable that the disorder, be it 
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melancholy or hypochondriasis, may and does originate in the 
brain itself, and that the abdominal nerves become the sympa- 
thizing ones and the causes, only as secondary agents, of the 
usual well-known symptoms, indy stion, &e. 

But as we cannot find room for all the remarks we might 
easily make on this most important class of diseases, we must 
fain pass over this chapter also, since we could easily write an 
article longer than the original, and still want room. 

Yet, we must be allowed to express our belief that our igno- 
rance, our total want of rational views respecting the whole 
class of mental diseases, arises from our ignorance of the real, 
the minute anatomy and physiology of the nerves and the 
brain, of the whole sentient system. We do not know what 
their state of health really is, and we have not yet learnt to see 
what is their diseased state. Yet we know that a nerve can be 
diseased ; and it is certain that such disease is attended with 
change of texture, or appearance, or action. Small or local 
derangements produce various well known symptoms: other 
derangements, in parts more important or extensive, cause 
disorders of other characters ; and in those parts which are the 
media of thought, or memory, or reasoning, or feelings, of 
various kinds, they may, and probably do, produce the various 
mental diseases. 

We avoid the term nervous system in all our remarks on 
these subjects, because we are convinced that it is an obstacle 
in the way of our reasonings. We have said nerves, brain, or 
rte of the nerves; because we wish the attention fixed on 
the organs themselves, as in other cases we object to the vague 
term digestive organs, as leading to vague and indefinite notions. 
To the words nervous, and nervous system, and unfortunately 
to the word nerves also, there has so long been attached a 
vague, popular, and metaphysical train of thinking, as of some 
visionary and spiritual entity beyond our understanding or 
observation, that it invariably excites false impressions, and, 
indeed, stops the process of further thinking. A fine lady is 
“ nervous,” or an unintelligible disorder is ‘“‘ upon the nerves ;” 
and thus the nerves have become almost an object of ridicule, 
or the representative of the terms fancy, caprice, or imagina- 
tion. It is our business, as physicians, to consider them, on 
the contrary, as solid, bulky organs, which may be dissected, 
measured, and weighed, and analysed ; which may be studied 
by mechanical examination, like the blood-vessels or the lym- 
phatics. It is much more our business to reflect that these 
neglected and ridiculed organs not only form a large portion of 
the body, but are almost the very body itself; since they are 
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the end of the actions, of the very existence of all the rest, 
and since they are, not the soul and mind of man, but that 
without which the soul and mind would, in this world, be as 
nothing. They are, here, the bond of connection between the 
invisible principle and the world of motion and matter; nor can 
medicine ever become the art which it has long vainly hoped, 
until a new road is opened to it in this most obscure and truly 
neglected branch of anatomy and physiology. 
hether we have made any solid steps in this inquiry, and 
what steps we have made, it is not in our power here to examine. 
Yet, we must continue to think that an opening, and a valuable 
one, has been made by the much ridiculed Seong. Im- 
perfect as the details of that new branch of physiology still 
may be, we do not hesitate in thinking that it is of more im- 
eye se than any physiological view that ever was promulgated. 
n what respect it may and does illustrate the history of mental 
diseases, we have not now time or space to inquire; and how 
much it affects all our former systems of metaphysics, we may 
perhaps take some future opportunity of shewing. 
But we must pass on to the work before us, and as we owe 
our readers an extract, shall take one from that part where, if 
we mistake not, the author is most interested in being quoted. 


‘ Whether a patient labours under phrenitis, lethargia, mania, melan- 
cholia, or their intermediate states, he is, doubtless, a fit object for an 
asylum, unless his means can procure him such attention in private as 
his malady requires. Since such numerous instances occur, how for- 
tunate is it, that, besides the public lunatic asylums intended for 
incurables, there should exist also private ones in and about the me- 
tropolis, for the reception of the curable; some capable of con- 
taining many hundred patients; where every attention is paid that 
skill and humanity can suggest ; and where acuteness of talent in the 
treatment of them, aided by long experience and uniform kindness, has 
produced the greatest success, demanding our utmost praise and commen- 
dation. If I more particularly allude to the establishment which my 
late uncle was in the habit of attending, I shall only be discharging a 
duty, by doing justice to the very superior manner in which it has always 
been conducted.’ 


Dr. Willis-has touched on a very difficult question ; and it is 
that which relates to legal interference in cases of Insanity and 
to everything which is connected with it. It is one, however, 
which is either beyond his powers or his plan, and by which the 
reputation of the better part of his book will not gain. It is 
not here in our power to do what he has neglected ; but we 
must agree with him in his censures and would willingly add to 
them. Norneed we have any hesitation in saying, that, hitherto 
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at least, the treatment of the insane has among us been dis- 
graceful to a civilized country ; and that, neither has the law 
done its duty where law has interfered, nor has the police done 
its own, in not watching over and checking oppression and 
tyranny. Ina country abounding in criminal laws, there are 
crimes against which there is no law, tyranny that cannot be 
redressed. Even Caleb Williams is not a pure romance. But 
we have “ Habeas corpus” and “ Magna charta,” and these are 
demulcent words, But as we must not quarrel with the “ per- 
fection of human reason” in our own best of governments, we 
shall here quote a sensible remark from our author, because it 
is on a feeling which is pregnant with evil. : 


‘ The mortifying truth is, that an impression has been attached to 
mental disorder in all ages, fatally operating against its more general * 
recovery. Had this malady been received, not as a reproach, but as one 
in common with every other to which man is liable, numbers might 
have been preserved from perpetual confinement, and many from a pre 
mature and lamentable death.’ 


The further. truth is, that physicians as well as keepers, and 
even friends as well as nurses, are too aptto be, shall we say always 
are, led to consider the insane man as a voluntary agent, as a 
mischievous and criminal person, instead of viewing him as an 


unfortunate and involuntary being, directed by external, or 
internal and insuperable force against his better feelings. He 
who demands pity, meets only blame, and with blame, hatred. 
Nor is it easy, we admit, to divest, even ourselves, of this feel- 
ing; though it is one against which he who would be the physi- 
cian, and he who ought to be the keeper of the insane, should 
sedulously guard. 

But wemustend. We shall not be very unwilling to meet some 
other author on a subject on which we have left much to say ; 
but in concluding, we may fairly remind Dr. Willis, that his 
book might possibly have been-more gently handled had he not 
concluded a sketch so imperfect by saying that, in “his 
Treatise both the Principles and Practice of and in Insanity” 
are “fully Developed and Explained.” 
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Arr. VIII. <A Critical Dissertation on the Nature, Measures, and 
Causes of Value ; chiefly in reference to the Writings of Mr. Ricardo 
and his followers. By the Author of Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, &c, &c. Hunter. London. 1826. 


EFORE we had seen this production, and when we had 
heard only of its size, we more than suspected what we 
have found. We knew that any one who understood the subject, 
would say all he had to say upon it, in twenty, instead of two 
hundred pages. 

“ A very long discussion,” says an intelligent author, “ is 
one of the most effectual veils of fallacy. Sophistry, like 
poison, is at once detected and nauseated, when presented to 
us in a concentrated form. Buta fallacy, which, when stated 
barely, in a few sentences, would not deceive a child, may 
deceive half the world, if diluted in a quarto volume.”* 

Cuap.I, On the nature of Value—This chapter is logomachy, 
simply and purely. It makes profession, or rather ostentation 
and parade, of being a controversy with Mr. Ricardo. But it 
contains not an assertion to which, as far as ideas politico- 
economical are concerned, Mr. Ricardo would not have assented ; 
it contains, not indeed, as far as such ideas are concerned, an 
assertion which is not implied in the propositions which Mr. 
Ricardo has put forth. It is a criticism on some of Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s forms of expression, and the dissatisfied critic will pre- 
sently find, that his own expressions stand in need of quite as 
much indulgence. 

We are willing to admit, in behalf of this author, a matter of 
some importance, which he himself appears to be little aware of, 
that it is impossible to expound the doctrines of political eco- 
nomy in language altogether unexceptionable, without a new 
nomenclature ; or giving such a technical, and unusual mean- 
ing, to old terms, as would certainly occasion more obstruction 
to a learner, than using language as nearly as possible in its 
ordinary acceptation, when some degree of laxity is hardly to 
be avoided. ‘This only becomes a vice requiring philosophical 
rebuke, when it introduces confusion of ideas ; that is, a a 
word of double meaning is so used, that the ideas belonging to 
one sense are suggested, when the truth of the proposition 
requires the ideas which are comprehended in the other. To 
make this clear by an example—the word “dog” signifies two 
things ; an animal, andastar. The words are never improperly 





* See the Article Logic in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
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applied, when the context shows in which of the senses it is 
that the word is employed. But if the context is such, that 
we are understood as speaking of the animal; as if we should 
say, “ the dog has two ears and four feet ;” and then we should 
suddenly add, “ the dog also shines,” this would evidently be 
an abuse of the terms, and justly censurable. 

Mr. Ricardo used the word “ value” in two senses. He did 
so avowedly. It has always been remarked, as well by those 
who have adopted, as by those who have opposed, his doctrines. 
Mr. Ricardo conceived, erroneously we think, that it would be 
good to attempt the introduction of more precision into the lan- 

uage of political economy, by giving a technical meaning to 
the word “ value.” But he did not imagine, for that reason, that 
he could altogether dispense with the use of the word in its . 
more ordinary acceptation ; nor could he have done so without 
such innovations of language as would have been very inconye- 
nient to his readers, as well as himself. 

It frequently happens, in fact, that when a new word, or 
a new acceptation of a word, is proposed, the best and some- 
times the only expedient for procuring ‘it admission is, to use it 
along with the more ordinary and lax expressions; when, the 
value of it becoming more and more known, it gradually super- 
sedes the less appropriate expressions. 

Had the term “ value” been the best that could have been 
chosen for the peculiar and technical sense in which Mr. Ri- 
cardo emplo ed it, which we have always thought it was not, 
still it ould, in our opinion, have been judicious to use the 
word in the sense of exchangeable value, in those passages 
where he could not avoid that use of it without further innova- 
tions in language. It would have been a sufficient reason for 
this, had there been no other, that too many innovations should 
not be attempted at once, unless where there happens to be, as 
in Chemistry, a pre-disposition to admit them. Had Mr. 
Ricardo ventured upon more, his book would have been still 
more embarrassing to the learner than it is. In introducing a 
hew meaning of a term, without being able to dispense altoge- 
ther with the old, it is incumbent upon writers to keep them 
distinct, and make their context always indicate clearly in 
which of the two meanings the word should be received. This, 
we think, Mr. Ricardo has done, with extraordinary vigilance 
and success. 

Such being the case, to write a chapter, we should rather say 
a book, with a great expenditure of metaphysics, not very valua- 
ble, and not at all to the purpose, and many words in very 
comely phrase, not for the purpose of showing that Mr. Ricardo 
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had confounded ideas that ought to be distinguished, that he 
had in any case drawn inferences from a word used in one sense 
which could only be drawn from it with correctness when 
applied in another, but simply to show that this distinguished 
author, having professedly made use of a particular word in 
a technical sense, found it necessary, on some occasions, to use 
it in its ordinary sense, where no mistake could possibly arise, 
was surely to employ ability to very little purpose. 

The author delivers his opinion, in great variety of phrase, 
that the word “value” ought to be used in the sense of ex- 
changeable value only. Be itso. Some of those whom he is 
ag to designate by the title of followers of Mr. Ricardo, 

r. Mill, for example, have also thought, that, as a matter of 
convenience, it would be best to confine it to this acceptation, 
though they do not appear to recognize, with this author, a sort 
of divine right in the word, to be used in one sense more than 
another. It is a question of verbal convenience merely: and 
when it is taken as any thing higher, is both the consequence 
and cause of delusion. . 

The principal part of the chapter is employed in showing in 
what manner, if this sense is to be adopted, the word “ value” 
ought, and ought not, to be used ; wherein the author displays 
intense persuasion of the importance of what he is about; 
wherein, however, all that is good is any thing in the world 
rather than new ; and all that is new, appears to us to be any 
thing in the world rather than good. 

Value, in the sense of exchangeable value, he tells us, is a 
relative term. Well; there is surely nothing new in this. It 
follows from this, he says, that when any commodity changes 
in value, all commodities change in value. If one commodity 
falls, all other commodities rise, and rise in the same degree. 
Stockings, for example, fall in value, anda pair of them which 
would have exchanged for a pair of shoes, will only exchange 
for half a pair; the rise in the value of the shoes is as great as 
the fall in the value of the stockings. This is new, but this is 
not good. There is a great difference between the alteration in 
the value of the stockings, and the alteration in the value of the 
shoes. The stockings have fallen in value, as compared with 
every thing, but the shoes have risen in value only as compared 
with one. This is a distinction worth marking. In the altera- 
tions which take place in relative value, this divides com- 
modities into two classes, which it is of great importance 
to have terms to distinguish. Mr. Ricardo adopted a method 
of distinguishing them. A great part of the vituperation which 
this author bestows upon Mr. Ricardo, is on account of his 
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endeavour to mark this distinction. There appears to us, in 
what the critic says upon this subject, a complete oversight of 
the existence of the distinction, and of course of the importance 
of marking it. 

Mr. Ricardo says, the ordinary and natural cause of an alter- 
ation in the value of a commodity, as compared with other 
commodities, is an alteration in its cost of production, meaning 
the last elements, whatever they are, into which cost of pro- 
duction can be resolved. Of the two classes of commodities 
which have just been mentioned, one is that of those in which, 
when values alter, a change in the cost of production has taken 
place; another, that of those in which a change in the cost of 
— has not taken place. “If,” says Mr. Ricardo, “ we 

ad any commodity, to the production of which the same quan- 
tity of labour [meaning cost of production in its ultimate ele- 
ments] was always required, this commodity would be a perfect 
test by which to distinguish one of those classes of commodi- 
ties from the other, and also a perfect test to determine the 
degree in which the purchasing power of any commodity in the 
class wherein cost of production had been affected, was altered 
in respect to the other class, and in respect to any other com- 
modity in its own class. To this commodity, answering thus 
extensively the purpose of a test, in all changes of value, Mr. 
Ricardo thought that the name of Standard of Value might not 
improperly be applied; and that it might be considered as 
invariable ; not surely invariable in its own purchasing power ; 
that is a meaning which no one can for a moment suppose was: 
applied to it by ‘Mr. Ricardo; but invariable in its accuracy as 
a test to mark the variations in the purchasing power of other 
commodities. Surely all this is very true; and all this is very 
clear and accurate developement. Yet there is no measure to 
the contempt which this author pours upon Mr. Ricardo for this 
part of his speculations. It will now be seen, by the dullest of 
our readers, that it is a contempt very ill deserved. And it is, 
we are sorry to say, a contempt which imports a very inade- 
quate and shallow view of a subject which requires, after -all, 
no very great depth of understanding to fathom it. 

Who, that understands what he is about, would bestow con- 
tempt, or eyen censure, upon an author who used the word 
“ exchange,” for example, in a technical sense, such as that of 
the merchants, when they speak of “the par of exchange,” 
“ the rise and fall of the exchange,” and so on; but who used 
it also in the ordinary sense, and spoke as other people do of 
value in exchange. So common is this practice, so familiar to 
all logicians, that Aldrich, in the Oxford Text Book of Logic, 
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makes the famous distinction of words prima, et secunde inten- 
tionis, to correspond with it. ‘“ Nomen prime intentionis,” says 
he, “ est vox in communi usu posita” [value in exchange]. 
“ Secunda, vox artis, quam ex communi sermone sumptam, 
philosophia recudit denuo et moderatur” [value in Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s sense]. 

We shall now show our anonymous corrector, by his own 
example, that it is not so easy a matter, in the present state of 
our language, to avoid a degree of laxity in expounding the 
doctrines of political economy, as, from the contempt he 
expresses of those who have not always come up to his ideas of 
precision, he seems to suppose. 

He makes vast use of the word “ relation.” But it is very 
evident to us, that he does not know what it means. Is he 
acquainted with Hobbes’s profound remark, that there is nothing 
relative, but terms? With all his metaphysics, we will give 
him a month to explain what is meant by relation. He will 
find, if he likes, some excellent information in Hobbes’s Logic, 
which may, perhaps, abate a little his admiration of Dr. Brown, 
who made use of the word “ relative” as an occult cause, to 
explain whatever he did not understand. 

This proposition —* A will exchange for B, merely states,” 
says our author, “ a relation in which they stand to each other.” 
Again, “ In the examination of the present subject, as discussed 
by those writers, on whose doctrines 1 have ventured to anim- 
advert, I have been forcibly struck with the vagueness, the 
inconsistencies, and the errors, which have arisen from speak- 
ing of value as a sort of general and independent property.” 

‘When he calls it “a relative,” instead of “ an independent 
property,” does he flatter himself that he has spoken with pre- 
cision ? 

This author’s attempt reminds one of the mistake of Diderot, 
who wrote an eloquent and a much more plausible book than 
this, to show, what he too thought a great discovery, that 
Taste is a perception of relations; aye, and Moral Sense the 
same thing. It was not difficult to see, that this was a solution 
in words merely ; not, however, more vain than that of the 
writers who resolve the principle of value into a relation; and 
then imagine they have enlightened the world. 

“ The mistake both in this writer and in Mr. Ricardo, arises 
from an inaccurate apprehension of the true nature of value. 
Instead of regarding value as a relation between two objects, 
they seem to consider it as a positive result produced by a 
definite quantity of labour.” This isa curious passage. Does 
the critic consider value, does he consider a relation, as nota 

VOL, V.—W. R, M 
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positive result; as a thing that is not produced, and also 
annihilated? What does he say of the word effect? Is not 
that a term of relation? Is not effect a positive result? What 
inconsistency, too, in the man who says that cost of production 
is the cause of value; to quarrel with others who say it is a 
positive result produced by cost of production? This is not 
metaphysics; it is jargon. And shen an author’s skill in 
language enables him to write plausible jargon, it is only so 
much the worse. 

The very title of the chapter is a misnomer; and shows that 
the author had not settled with himself what he was about; 
what in truth was his object in penning the pages. The proper 
title would have been, “ On the meaning of the term value.” 
When an author has said, that he means to employ the word 
value only in the sense of “ purchasing power,” any explana- 
tion of the nature of it would have been mere impertinence. 
Every body understands the nature of purchasing power, as 
well as the metaphysical author of the “ Critical Dissertation.” 
Accordingly he says not one word about the nature of purchasing 
power; the chapter is employed in stating the meaning he 
attaches to the term value, and giving specimens of what he 
thinks proper and improper applications of it. 

He does not even know when he meets with laxity, and not 
laxity merely, but incongruity, of language, in others. He 
quotes with great eulogium, from Colonel Torrens, a passage in 
which that writer says, ‘‘ Exchangeable value is determined not 
by the absolute, but by the relative cost of production.” Now 
in the name of all that is risible, what is the distinction the 
author would have us put between absolute, and relative, in this 
expression? If he means, that a greater cost of production is 
attended with a greater value, a less with a less, has any other 
person ever said any thing else? Is the cost in the two cases 
less an absolute cost on that account? One bottle holds a 
quart and another a pint. Are the poor bottles, on that account, 
no longer absolute, but only relative bottles ? 

In the same short passage the colonel also says, “ In the 
very term, caahaneabls value, a relative, and not an absolute 
quantity, is implied.” Surely, if any thing in the world be 
absolute, it is quantity. He might as well talk of a relative 
substance. Can there be within the compass of thought, two 
ideas more distinct than that of quantity, and that of relation ? 

And these are the men who are finding something to contemn 
in the language of Ricardo at every step! Metaphysical terms 
are edge tools, and should not be meddled with by those who are 
not used to the handling of them. 
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It is remarkable enough, that while these two writers are 
charging Mr. Ricardo with the highest degree of intellectual 
culpability, for using a term, avowedly, and guardedly, in two 
senses, they are confusing themselves most grossly by a double 
meaning of the same term, of which they are altogether ignorant. 

Concerning the subject of relation the logicians have dis- 
tinguished the following particulars: 1. Relatio; 2. Subjectum ; 
3. Helatum ; 4. Correlatum ; 5. Fundamenium ; 6. Terminus. And 
of so much importance to the understanding of the re/atio are 
the other particulars included in the enumeration, that the 
following is their rule for its definition: 

Relatio definitur, subjecto, relato, correlato, fundamento, et 
termino. 

When these things have separate names, the case is in 
general clear, and easily understood. In the case of value, it 
so happens, that the redatio, and the fundamentum, have not two 
names, but unfortunately one and the same name. By the 
authors who think they have done something great for political 
economy, when they Pa told us, that value is exchangeable 
value, and a relation, these two meanings are confounded in 
almost every page. We ask them, if value be the relatio, to 
tell us what is the fundamentum. Let them do so, and they 
will probably discover, that they have less ground, than they 
thought, of complaint against Ricardo and his followers.* 

The anonymous dissertator sums up his first chapter, in 
the following manner: 


‘ The following propositions may be stated as the results of the inves« 
tigation in which we have been employed. 

1. ‘ Inasmuch as the term value denotes a relation between two objects, 
acommodity cannot be said to possess value, or to alter in value without 
an express or implied reference to some other commodity. Its value must 
be value in something, or in relation to something. 





* They would have performed a better service, than that of cavilling at Mr. 
Ricardo because he used the word value in a new sense, at the same time 
that he used it in the old, had they taught us how to dispense with a word 
which it is so very difficult to use with the requisite precision. It is great 
pity that the word exchange is so. unmanageable a word; otherwise it 
would have been highly convenient to have made from it a word to express 
value in exchange exclusively and definitely. Exchangeability would not do, 
because it has a passive signification. Exchangivity would have the proper 
signification ; but then it is an awkward word. It might, by dropping the 
ew be softened to changivity ; and would, if the public were reconciled to 
it, be exceedingly useful. We should then speak of the changivity of 
commodities instead of their value. We should call them changive, ‘instead 
of valuable, and should talk of degrees of changivity, regulator of 
changivity, measure of changivity, -“ so on. 

M 
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2. * This relation between two objects cannot alter as to one, without 
altering as to the other. If A rises in relation to B, B cannot remain 
stationary, but must fall in relation to A. 

3. ‘ The value of a commodity can be expressed only by a quantity of 
some other commodity. ‘ 

4. ‘ A rise in the value of a commodity A, means that an equal quantity 
of this commodity exchanges for a greater quantity than before of the 
commodity B, in relation to which it is said to rise. 

5. ‘A fall in the value of A means, that an equal quantity of it 
exchanges for a smaller quantity.’ 


He says, “ Simple as these results appear, we have seen that 
it is possible to overlook them.” We affirm that nobody has 
ever overlooked them. They are mere identical propositions. 
When he has defined value to be exchangeable value, his ° 
“‘ simple results” are merely repeating, that exchangeable value 
is exchangeable value five times over. 

We will help him, however, to a simple result or two ; which 
will probably surprise him. In his meaning of the word value, 

1. There is no one commodity more fixed in its value than any 
other. 

2. Of the value of all the commodities possessed by any 
country, there never can be either increase or diminution. 

3. The whole of the commodities of a country have no value 
at all. 

It may amuse the author’s leisure to go on adding to these 
results. 


Cuav. II. On Real and Nominal Value.—On this chapter 
we have not much to say. The author gives us his opinion, 
which is easily done, that this distinction is not useful. And 
then he finds fault with Mr. Ricardo and the Templar’s Dialogues, 
because they predicate and predicate truly of value in their 
sense, what cannot be predicated of it truly in his sense. This 
is mere logomachy ; and these are the.contents of the chapter. 


Cuapv. III. On the Value of Labour.—Pretty nearly the 
same remarks will suffice on this, as on the former chapter. 
The only proper meaning of the term value of labour or value 
of wages, the author says, is value in exchange; and having 
said this, he proceeds to accuse Mr. Ricardo and the Templar 
of deep errors, because they affirm of labour and wages what 
is true in their sense of the word value, but not true in his 
sense. They never meant it to be true in his sense. 


Cuar.1V. On Profits—The object of this chapter is, to shew 
that Mr. Ricardo committed an error, when he stated that as 
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wages rise, profits fall. This author begins by defining a rise 
or fall of wages, to be an increase or decrease in the quantity 
of the commodities given for labour. Now, in this meaning of 
the terms rise or fall of wages, neither Mr. Ricardo nor an 
body else ever maintained, that as wages rise or fall, profits fall 
or tise. Mr. Ricardo distinctly maintained the contrary. This 
author labours under a perpetual ignoratio elenchi. 


Cuar. V. On comparing Commodities at different Periods. 
—The author is obscure in this chapter. The object still is, to 
accuse Mr. Ricardo of error,. because he affirms of value in his 
own sense of it, what it would be absurd to affirm of it in the 
sense of the anonymous dissertator. 

If there were any commodity which two hundred years ago 
was produced by seven days labour, and which had continued 
to be in demand and to be produced by the same quantity of 
labour to the present day, what dees Mr. Ricardo say it would 
do? That it would remain invariable in its power of purchasing ? 
that it would invariably command in exchange the same quan- 
tity of commodities? Nosuch thing. Mr. Ricardo not only 
never advanced any such proposition; but it seems almost 
incredible that any body who has read his book should impute 
it to him. 

What, then, is it that Mr. Ricardo really says? He says, that 
if this commodity exchanged for two pair of shoes two hundred 
years ago, and exchanges for four pair of shoes now, it 
shows that shoes are made at half the cost, at which they were 
made two hundred years ago; and he adds, that, according to 
his language, they are, therefore, one half cheaper than they 
were in those days. 

In like manner, if this commodity two hundred years ago 
exchanged for 10 loaves of bread, and now exchanges only for 
five, this would show, according to Mr. Ricardo, that it requires 
twice as much cost to produce a loaf of bread now, as at that 
former period, and for this reason and this reason alone, he would 
call it twice as dear. 

Is there any confusion in these ideas ? 

What, then, are we to say of an author who embarrasses 
himself by jumbling together two meanings, his own meaning 
and Mr. Ricardo’s meaning of the same terms, and then imputes 
to Mr. Ricardo the confusion which reigns only in his own 
brains ? 


Cuap. VI. On Measures of Value.—The same thing is to be 
said of this author’s chapters, one after another. The same 
ignoratio elenchi ; the same fighting with a shadow. The author 
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says here, that value is exchangeable value, and of exchangeable 
value there neither is nor can be any invariable measure. He 
imputes the absurdity of denying this enor largely to all 
political economists preceding himself. In this, however, he 
indulges an idea of his own superiority, for which he is indebted 
solely to his own imagination. If invariableness in value means 
invariableness in power of purchasing, it supposes, of course, 
that no change takes place in any thing. When Mr. Ricardo 
says “standard measure of value,” he means a commodity 
invariable in the labour which goes to its production. He 
does not mean invariable in its power of auoanian, quite the 
contrary. And we have already shown what is the use to which 
he would turn this commodity as a standard. 


Cuap. VII. On the Measure of Value proposed by Mr. 
Malthus.—Mr. Malthus has said, that the reward of labour, that 
which is given for it, in other words, its wages, are always of 
the same value. On this our author makes his usual remark ; 
this, says he, is not true, in my sense of the word value ; the 
wages of labour do not always command the same quantity of 
commodities ; therefore Mr. Malthus is absurd. When Mr. 
Malthus, however, takes as his standard what is given in 
exchange for labour, he takes it, not because it is invariable in 
its command of commodities, but because it is invariable in its 
command of labour. To this our author replies, as others had 
replied before him, that, to say a day’s labour is always 
equal to what is given for it, is an identical proposition ; it is 
merely to say, that a day’s wages is a day’s wages ; from which 
it is evident that nothing can be inferred. 


Cuap. VIII. On Methods of estimating Value.—In this the 
author returns to his supposition of a controversy with Mr. 
Ricardo. In illustration of his own peculiar meaning of the 
word value, Mr. Ricardo said that, if the productive power of 
the labour of a country were doubled, the amount of the com- 
modities would be doubled ; but the value would be the same. 
In Mr. Ricardo’s sense of the word this is strictly true; and 
our nameless author abuses him because it is not true ina 
different acceptation of the term. You cannot speak, he says, — 
of the alteration or non-alteration of a commodity in exchange- 
able value, without a reference to the commodities against which 
it is exchanged. True; but in speaking of alteration of value 
in Mr. Ricardo’s sense, you need a reference to nothing but 


the quantity of the labour which has been employed in pro- 
duction, 


Cu ap. 1X. On the Distinction between Valueand Riches.—-The 
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matter of this chapter is precisely the same as of the former, 
Assigning a new and technical meaning to the word value, it 
was necessary for Mr. Ricardo to mark, by some of the most 
striking instances, the distinction between that and the ordinary 
meaning. According to the case supposed in the preceding 
chapter, of a doubled power of production in the labour of any 
country, without any increase of labour or of population; as 
there would be double the quantity of commodities, there might 
be said to be double the riches that were in the country before, 
though, according to Mr. Ricardo’s sense of the word value, 
there clearly would be the same value and nothing more. In 
animadverting upon this, the author not only commits his usual 
ignoratio elenchi; but shows that he does not understand the 
import even of his own term. He affirms, speaking of the aggre- 
gate of a nation’s commodities, that there can be no increase 
of riches without an increase of value ; not seeing that in the 
correct application of his meaning-of the word value, the value 
of the aggregate of a nation’s commodities is susceptible neither 
of increase nor diminution. 

Cuapr. X. On the Difference between a Measure and a Cause of 
Value.—The author charges all writers but himself with the 
absurdity of confounding these two things. None of the writers 


whom he names ever did. His contempt of others and satis- 
faction with himself are, therefore, equally undeserved on this 
occasion. 


Cuap. XI. On the Causes of Value.—The principal object of 
this chapter is to maintain that cost of production, or the 
capital expended in production, cannot be resolved into any 
simpler elements. Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Mc. Culloch, and Mr. 
Mill, think that it may, and we are fully satisfied that their 
analysis is sound. This, however, is a controversy into which 
we do not mean to enter; both because the disquisition would 
carry us to a greater length than we are inclined to go, and 
because it is more abstruse than the readers of a review are 
generally prepared to relish. It is necessary, however, to show 
here, also, into what blunders of language the author has fallen 
in his zealous endeavours to fix charges of lax and inconsistent 
speaking upon others. 

Exchangeable commodities may be divided into two sorts : 
those upon the value of which competition produces its full 
effect, and those upon which it does not produce its full effect. 
We shall confine our observations to the former, because they 
constitute the general rule. The cases of exception falling 
under the latter head, our author thiaks extend much further 
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than is generally supposed. But that is a question of fact, 
not of principle ; and, therefore, it does not concern our present 
purpose. 

In answering the question, which forms the subject of this 
chapter, what are the causes of value, he assigns the principal 
place to cost of production, and talks at great length about 
“ feelings or states of mind.” 

When acommodity is in demand, and has a class of pur- 
chasers, at a certain price, it may always be taken for granted, 
that they would give a little more for the commodity, if it could 
not be obtained at that price. What is the cause of this cheap- 
ness? Cost of production, of course. Cost of production 
instead of being the cause of value, is more properly the reverse ; 
a cause of non-value, a cause of the non-existence of a higher 
degree of value, which, but for cost of production, the commodity 
would have attained. 

Demand is the cause of value. There is no puzzle about that ; 
about which, however, our language-master has puzzled himself 
through several pages. Cost of production, by preventing demand 
from raising value above its own level, limits and determines 
value ; and, therefore may, with great correctness, be denomi- 
nated the Regulator of Value. To call it the Cause, is a meta- 
physical blunder. As well might a tyro in physical science 
think to improve our knowledge by calling the pendulum the 
cause of motion in the hands of the clock. The pendulum 
performs a function to the motion of the hands of the clock, 
perfectly analogous to that which is performed by cost of pro- 
duction to the value of commodities. 

A comment, in this chapter, on a passage in Mr. Mill’s 
Elements, affords a specimen of that talent of the author which 
he rates so highly, his ¢alent at precision. 

He quotes the passage in the work of Mr. Mill as follows : 


“« To say, indeed, that the value of commodities depends upon capital 
as the final standard, implies one of the most obvious of all absurdities. 
Capital is commodities. If the value of commodities, then, depends 
upon the value of capital, it depends upon the value of commodities ; 
the value of commodities depends upon itself. This is not to point out 
a standard of value. It is to make an attempt for that purpose clearly 
and completely abortive.” 


He then comments in the following words :—‘“ This passage, 
“which seems to have a tacit reference to the speculations of 
‘* colonel Torrens, appears to me to show the power of words over 
** the clearest and strongest minds.—By the potent magic of a 
“ term, the value of commodities is first made something single 
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“ and individual; and then it follows of course, that an indi- 
“ vidual thing cannot depend upon itself as a cause. But this 
“is not asserted by those who contend that capital causes or 
“ determines value. The value of commodities may not be 
“capable of depending on itself, but the value of one com- 
“ modity, which is one thing, may very easily depend on that 
“ of another, which is a different thing ; and if it did not in 
“ point of fact,—there would be no logical absurdity in asserting 
“it. He who maintains that the mutual value of two com- 
“‘ modities is chiefly determined by the comparative quantity of 
“ capital expended in their production, undoubtedly maintains 
“ that it is determined by the value of preceding commodities ; 
“ and this is quite consistent with the value of those preceding 
“ commodities having been determined by their comparative 
“ quantities of producing labour, or by any other cause. The 
“ latter would be a step further back in the sequence of causes 
“ and effects. There can be nothing absurd in assigning one 
“ thing as the proximate cause of an effect, merely because it 
“is possible that another may be assigned as its remote cause. 
“ Mr. Mill’s language, too, is unusually lax. He confounds 
“the standard with the cause of value. The proposition, that 
“the values of commodities are determined by the capitals 
‘* expended in producing them, affirms a cause, but certainly 
‘does not point out any standard of value; nor would Mr. 
“ Mill’s own doctrine furnish such an auxiliary. A standard, 
“ whatever meaning it may have in this connexion, must at 
“ all events be something clearly defined and easily accessible ; 
“‘ and if Mr. Mill purposes to set up the quantity of labour in a 
“ commodity from first to last, through all its various meta- 
“ morphoses, in that capacity, it will be one seldom within 
“his reach. In reality, however, the preceding part of his 
“ section, is occupied in proving labour to be the cause of value; 
“and it is only at the conclusion that he deviates into this 
“ Jaxity of expression.” 

“The value of commodities is first made something single 
and individual.” The author appears to affirm, that Mr. Mil} 
here speaks of commodities individually, as if he said, that the 
value of a particular commodity cannot depend upon the value 
of that particular commodity. It is perfectly obvious that Mr. 
Mill says no such thing. The passage occurs in that section 
of Mr. Mill's book, which inquires “ what it is that determines 
the quantity in which commodities exchange for one another.” 
Mr. Mill traces. it through it’s several stages; first, demand 
and supply; secondly, cost of production ; so far our author 
follows him. Mr. Mill goes on to a third stage, quantity of 
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labour, to which our author does not follow him. Now, when 
this author says that exchangeable value depends upon cost of 
production, does he make “ the value of commodities some- 
thing single and individual ;” or does he not? For it is 
clear that Mr. Mill makes it depend upon labour in the same 
sense. 

He evades the reasoning of Mr. Mill, which applies to com- 
modities in general, by saying that the value of one commodity 
may no upon that of another. Who has ever disputed 
that? Surely not Mr. Mill, who says, only a few paragraphs 
before that which the author has quoted—‘ Cost of pro- 
duction, then, regulates the value of commodities.” But is it 
enough, in inquiring what it is that value depends upon, to 
say, that the value of one thing depends upon the value of a 
second, that upon the value of a third, and soon? If the 
inquiry related to sweetness, would not every one laugh at the 
pretended philosopher who should tell us, that “ the sweetness’ 
of your tea depends upon the sweetness of the sugar you put 
into it, and that upon the sweetness of the sugar cane?” Is it 
not perfectly clear, that the question what sweetness depends 
upon, is not answered by a reference to a million of things that 
are sweet. 

One number is the measure of another, and one is said to 
measure another exactly when it is the same. But when we 
talk of the cause of number, it would be absurd enough to say 
itis another number. Not more absurd than what we are told by 
the writers who, assigning the cause of value, tell us it is capital. 
A thing is of a certain value, when a certain value has been ex- 
pended upon it. This is very true; but utterly useless when 
we come to inquire why the expended value was such and no 
more. 

It would be just as proper: to determine the value of the 
capital by the value of the produce, as the value of the pro- 
duce by the value of the capital. 

He is a poor metaphysician who does not see the pertinence, 
at least, of Mr. Mill’s reasoning, and also its conclusiveness to 
the point in hand. It may be, or it may not be, that Mr. Mill 
has traced to its proper elements the regulator of value: but 
it is obvious that the man has not made a single step who 
accounts for the value of one thing, by only giving us a refer- 
ence to the value of another; and that the man who thinks he 
has made a step by so doing, has the art, in great perfection, 
of imposing upon himself. Is not this, as Mr. Mill describes 
it, to explain value by itself; or, in other words, to tell us that 
value is value; a notable discovery—the upshot, however, of 
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this boastful volume ; the sum and substance of its grand dis+ 
coveries. 

What should we think of a man who, pretending to bea 
metaphysician, should expound the human will, by saying first, 
that it is a relation, and next, that one will is produced by ano- 
ther! Does not every body assent to the truth of what 1s said 
by Hobbes [Humane Nature, chap. xii. § 5.) “ A man can no 
more say he will will, than he will will will, and so make an 
infinite repetition of the word will, which is absurd and insig- 
nificant.” Let us suppose the question to be—what is motion, 
or space, or time? Would it be enough for the explanation of 
motion, for example, to say, it is a relation, and to add that 
one motion is produced by another; the motion of the billiard 
ball by the motion of the mace, and that by the motion of the 
hand, and so on; as our political economists of the exchange- 
able-value school recommend to us with respect to value. A 
passage relative to this very subject of motion, from an author 
who hardly did justice to his own metaphysical powers, is 
fraught with instruction to writers, who thus easily provide for 
their own satisfaction —“ And now, perhaps, it may not be 
amiss to inquire what physical motion is. Some philosophers 
have found a short method here, by telling us ’tis a simple 
idea, and therefore cannot be defined. Others, with more 
reason, have called it hard to be defined, a circumstance not 
unusual with other subjects equally obvious, there being no- 
thing more different, both in accuracy and truth, than that 
apprehension which is adequate to the purposes of the vulgar, 
and that which ought to satisfy the investigation of a philoso- 
pher.”—Harris Philos. Arrangements, chap. xvi. 

It is curious enough, that the grand cause of the puzzle in 
regard to value, and of the difficulties in expounding will, 
motion, space, and time, should be the same: viz. the want of 
distinct names for the re/atio, and the fundamentum relationis. 

“ Mr. Mill’s language, too, is unusually lax. He confounds 
the standard with the cause of value.”—This is worse than the 
usual blundering of the author in his charges of laxity. In the 
first place, in Mr. Mill’s sense of the term cause of value, 
namely demand, the author surely does not mean that Mr. Mill 
confounds standard and cause. In the next place, it is very 
evident from Mr. Mill’s yy that by standard he means 
regulator, and that by regulator he means cost of production, 
which this author says is the cause of value. So that Mr. 
Mill did no wrong in confounding, in this author’s phrase, the 
standard and cause, since he did no more than consider the 
same thing as the same, or a certain thing the same as itself. 
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This specimen will shew, that an examination of this author's 
precision in detail, would yield some amusement ; but we cannot 
afford to track him any further. 

We have spoken of this book freely, and as we think it 
deserves ; not only because it is “ much ado about nothing,” 
and, in every department of literature, that is a spirit which 
ought to be repressed; but because in Political Economy it is 
peculiarly noxious. While the knowledge of the science is 
still confined to a comparatively small number, it has two 
powerful classes of enemies, the interested, and the ignorant; 
who, we daily see, assume to themselves a merit in decrying it. 
One of the hoe te which best answers their purpose, is, the 
diversity of opinion which seems to prevail among those who 
pretend to the knowledge of the science. What better proof, 
cry its enemies, of the uncertainty of its conclusions, and of the 
folly of listening to its vain and fanatical admirers? This handle 
is made, and held out to them, by those writers, who, from lack 
of knowledge, or abundance of conceit, fancy they have made dis- 
coveries where there are none to be made, who confound diver- 
sities of expression with discordance of ideas, and magnify into 
importance objections, which are either trivial, or totally without 
foundation. As, however, it sometimes happens, that a book 
may be said to be better than its author, in the present case 
we think it but just to say that the author is better, in our 
opinion a great deal better, than his book. We recognize 
sufficient marks, if not of a strong, of a cultivated, and even 
of a candid mind, though its candour is a little subject to 
injury from its self-complacence. His mistake has been, a 
mistake not unnatural to a juvenile author, such as we imagine 
this to be, of supposing he understood a difficult subject, 
when he should have performed a little longer the functions of 
a learner. We predict, that at a future time, we shall have a 
much more agreeable task to perform, that of bestowing upon 
him a large measure of well merited applause. 
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Art. IX.—1. Message of the President of the United States to Congress, 
at the Meeting thereof. Dec. 1825. 


2. Address delivered, at the laying of the Corner Stone of the Bunker- 
Hill Monument. By Daniel Webster. Boston. (United States), 
Cummings, Hilliard and Co. 1825. 


3. Oration delivered at Plymouth (New England U. S.). By Edward 
Everett. Boston. Ib. 1825. 


4. Oration delivered on the 4th of July, 1825, at Boston, Massachusetts 
(New England). By Charles Sprague. Boston. Ib. 1825. 


5, Oration delivered at Concord, Massachusetts (United States). 
April 19, 1825. By Edward Everett. Boston. Ib. 1825. 


HERE are, it must be admitted, upon the whole continent 

of North America, measuring from sea to sea, no very magnifi- 
cent, or picturesque, or prodigious ruins to be met with—none, 
we should say, worthy of a traveller’s contemplation, if he were 
out by the job—none that would pay, we fear, if he had a story- 
book in view ; unless, peradventure, the ruins of a mighty people 
may be worth a moment of his time, while he sits lounging over 


a snug fire, with his note-book, a pair of scissars, a map or two, 
and a Joe Miller before him, sipping his tea, or smoking his 
pipe, and studying the character of remote nations. We allude 
to a people, to whom that undivided portion of our earth was 
given, ages and ages ago, perhaps at the creation, for their pecu- 
liar inheritance ; a people, whose huge burial-places are con- 
tinually discovered in the heart, or ploughed up on the borders, 
of the great western wilderness; a people—-whose wretched 
posterity—the lingering scattered remnant of a hundred pow- 
erful, fierce nations, that, warlike as they were, have dwindled 
away, literally, from before the face, and within the memory, 
of those who are yet alive, may be seen everywhere now in the 
woods of America, the wasted shadows of what they were, 
wandering about like shadows, over the face of that fair country, 
which their proud forefathers ruled ; haunting their half-buried 
seats of power, the ramparts of the solitude, the water-fall, the 
sea-shore, the wilderness, and the rock, as if they too, were 
abroad looking for their Messiah, and hoping for a speedy 
restoration to authority over that race—the race of the white 
intruder, with whom they are now a byword and a reproach. 

It must be furthermore acknowledged that in America 
there are no Citiés of the Desert, no fortified cities of any kind, 
nothing but a multitude of noisy upstart villages, that have 
sprung up in the dark woods, wherever the new soil was laid 
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open to the wind or sunshine, -very much as if they were a part 
of the natural growth of a new soil; nothing but a multitude 
of such abodes, in the heart of the country, with a multitude more 
of uncelebrated hamlets, and every-day churches, towns and 
cities along the sea-shore, without so much as a wall or a moat, 
a ditch or a dyke, to guard them; nothing but such matters, 
and a few commercial] sea-ports, which are, even to a proverb, 
no place of pilgrimage for the epicure pilgrim ; neither are there 
any piles of barbarian architecture, or wilderness of turrets, 
towers, and battlements, half warlike, half religious, the history 
and birth of which are, and have been for ages, a matter of 
learned gossip; no feudal gentry, lords, or knights, given up 
to all sorts of highway adventure, and every sort of irregular 
appropriation, black mail, or tribute-money ; people who moved 
cap-d-pie to their luncheons, paraded their way to chureh, 
with banner and shield before them, and went a-courting with 
a ponderous battle-axe, or a carabine, like a four-pounder, slung 
to their saddle-bow— 


“ Carved at their meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And drank the red wine through helmets barred,” — 


no princes, nor dukes, nor earls; no priesthood; no banditti, 
properly so called; no stupendous monuments of wisdom 
or might, unless, indeed, a score or two of pretty respectable 
mountains, which the Builder of the firmament piled up ages 
ago ; with about half as many more very decent rivers, a cataract 
or so, and some six or eight fresh-water seas, which HE poured 
out in the times of old, may deserve to be so regarded. 

But while this mortifying truth cannot be palliated or dis- 
guised, whatever might be our wish—there is no want of matter 
to engage the serious, deep attention, at every step, of the wise 
and thoughtful, of the philosopher, the statesman, the lawgiver, 
and the true philanthropist. 


‘ The spirit of improvement is abroad upon the earth. It stimulates 
the heart and sharpens the faculties, not of our fellow-citizens alone (the 
people of America), but of the nations of Europe and of their rulers.’— 
* The great object of the institution of civil government is the improvement 
of the condilion of those who are parties to the social compact ; and no 
government, in whatever form constituted, can accomplish the lawful ends 
of its institution, but in proportion as it improves the condition of those 
over whom it is established.’—‘ Moral, political, intellectual improvement 
are duties assigned by the Author of our existence to social, no less than 
to individual man. For the fulfilment of those duties, governments are 
invested with power, and to the attainment of the end, the progressive 
improvement of the condition of the governed, the exercise of delegated 
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power is a duty as sacred and indispensable, as the usurpation of power 
not granted, is criminal and odious.’ 

‘ In assuming her station among the civilised natious of the earth, it 
would seem that our country had contracted the engagement to contribute 
her share of mind, of labour, and of expense, to the improvement of those 
parts of knowledge which lie beyond the reach of individual acquisition ; 
and, particularly, to geographical and astronomical science. Looking 
back to the history only of the half century since the declaration of our 
independence, and observing the generous emulation with which the 
governments of France, Great Britain, and Russia, have devoted the 
genius, the intelligence, the treasures of their respective nations, to the 
common improvement of the species in these branches of science, is it- not 
incumbent upon us to inquire, whether we are not bound by obligations 
of a high and honourable character to contribute our portion of energy and 
exertion to the common stock.’ —President’s Message.* 


Such is the language of the President of the United States, to 
the Congress, at their meeting in 1825. It is the acknowledg- 
ment of a multitude of truths, which it is a comfort even to hear 
acknowledged by men having authority over their fellow-men. 
It is the acknowledgment of a truth, which, of itself, embraces 
every other sort of truth; it is the open avowal, before the 
gathered nations of the whole earth, under the weight of high 
character, put forth under circumstances of especial solemnity, 
that, however it may be regarded by those who bear sway in 
Europe, the “ greatest happiness of the greatest number” is the 
true principle of power, in the confederated republics of the new 
woke, We rejoice to meet with such testimony, such grave 
and respectable testimony ; for, whether it be true or false, 
whether it be said with sincerity or not, being now upon record 
for ever, we look upon it as worth more than all that has been 
said for an age, by the chief magistrates of Europe. It proves 
one of two things, both of great value to our faith. It proves 
either, that the principle for which we have argued so long, that 
which considers utility as the test of our political well-being— 
of our social and our moral well-being, we might say, is the very 





* The Message of the President of the United States of North America, 
to Congress, would appear to be regarded in Europe as a sort of King- 
speech ; meant less for the people, to whom it may be directed, than to 
people abroad. It is.no sock thing, however. It is, in fact, a MessacE to 
the Senate and Representatives—to the family of the United States, upon a 
multitude of domestic affairs. People wish to know in America, not only 
what has been done by the Executive, during the recess of their supreme 
legislature, while their appointed watchmen are off guard; but what is 
cither ¢o be done, or likely to be done, after they shall have come together 
again. Particular, not general information, is required there; and the 
Message is accompanied with proef, at every step, and a great variety of 
documents. 
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principle, whereby the Head Ruler of the confederated repub- 
lics of North Americais preparing to justify the exercise of author- 
ity—or—that, whether false or true, it is expedient for such head 
ruler to speak as if it were true. In either case, we are grati- 
fied—we rejoice, in such a deliberate, open avowal. If true, it 
prepares the way for all that we could wish to our fellow-men— 
for. all that we could hope to the nations that are gasping for 
liberty ; if untrue, it flatters the governed, who are not alto- 
gether abject, nor altogether beyond hope, so long as it is worth 
the while of their executive so to flatter them. 

* We live in a most extraordinary age,” said another of these 
grave republicans, while the pride and power of New England 
were lately gathered about him, on the top of that hill, where 
the revolutionary war broke out fifty years ago on the quiet * 
shores of America.— 


* We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so various and so im- 
portant, that they might crowd and distinguish centuries, are in our 
times compressed within the compass of a single life. When has it hap- 
pened that history has had so much to record, in the same term of years, 
as since the 17th of June 1775?* Our own revolution; which under 
other circumstances might itself have been expected to occasion a war of 
half a century, has been achieved ; twenty-four sovereign and indepen- 
dent states, erected ; and a general government established over them, so 
safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might well wonder its estab- 
lishment should have been accomplished so soon, were it not for the 
greater wonder that it should have been established at all. Two or 
three millions of people have been augmented to twelve ; and the great 
forests of the West, prostrated beneath the arm of successful industry ; 
and the dwellers on the banks of the Ohio and the Missouri become the 
fellow-citizens and neighbours of those who cultivate the hills of New 
England. We have a commerce that leaves no sea unexplored ; navies 
which take no law from superior force; revenues adequate to all the 
exigencies of government, almost without taxation ; and peace with all 
nations founded on equal rights and mutual respect.—Webster’s 
Oration. 

‘ Generally speaking, ‘mankind are not only better fed, and better 
clothed, but they are able also to enjoy more leisure ; they possess. more 
refinement, and more self respect. A superior tone of education, manners 
and habits prevail. This remark, most true in application to our own 
country, is also partly true when applied elsewhere.’—Jb. 


The leisure, however, we doubt, except in America; for here, 
men who, if they had lived before the improvements of Ark- 
wright, would have laboured, perhaps, ten, eleven, or twelve 





* The day on which the battle was fought, in commemoration of which, 
the people were gathered together. 
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hours, out of the twenty-four, now labour fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen. 


‘ The nature of civil government,’ says the Orator, proceeding to what 
he calls the “ great question of politics, and government.”—* the master 
topic of the age” —“ its ends and uses”—have been canvassed and investi- 
gated ; ancient opinions attacked and defended ; new ideas recommended 
and resisted, by whatever power the mind of man could bring to the 
controversy. From the closet and the public halls, the debate has been 
transferred to the field; and the world has been shaken by wars of un 
exampled magnitude and the greatest variety of fortune.’ —Jb. 

* Let us indulge an honest exultation in the conviction of the benefit 
which the example of our country has produced, and is likely to produce 
on human freedom and human happiness. And let us endeavour to 
comprehend in all its magnitude, and to feel in all its importance, 
the part assigned to us in the great drama of human affairs. We are 
placed at the head of popular governments. Thus far, our example shows 
that such governments are compatible, not only with respectability and 
power, but with repose, with peace, with security of personal rights, with 
good laws, and a just administration. —Jb. 

‘ We are not propagandists. Whereyer other systems are preferred, 
either as being thought better in themselves, or as being better suited to 
existing condition, we leave the preference to be enjoyed. Our history 
hitherto proves, however, that the popular form is practicable, and 
that, with wisdom and knowledge, men may govern themselves ; and the 
duty incumbent on us is, lo preserve the consistency of this cheering 
example, and take care that nothing may weaken its authority with the 
world. If, in our case, the representative system ultimately fail, popular 
government must be pronounced impossible. No combination of circum 
stances more favourable to the experiment can ever be expected to occur. 
The last hopes of mankind, therefore, rest with us ; and if it should be 
proclaimed that our example had become an argument against the expe- 
riment, the knell of popular liberty would be sounded throughout the 
earth. — Ib. 

* Our history and our condition, all that is gone before us, and all that 
surrounds us, authorize the belief, that popular governments, though 
subject to occasional variations, perhaps not always for the better, may 
yet, in their general character, be as durable and permanent as other 
systems. We know, indeed, that, in our country, any other is impos 
sible.’ —Jb. 

‘ Let us apply ourselves to that which is presented to us.as our appro- 
priate object. We can win no laurels in a war for independence : earlier 
and worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor are there gy 
us, by the side of Solon and Alfred and other founders of states. Our 
fathers have filled them. But there remains to us a great duty of de- 
fence and preservation, and there is opened to us, also, a noble pur- 
suit, to which the spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our PRoreR 
BUSINESS IS IMPROVEMENT. LET OUR AGE BE THE AGE OF IMPROVE- 
MENT.’ —‘ LET US ACT UNDER A SETTLED CONVICTION, AND AN ITABI- 
TUAL FEELING, THAT THESE TWENTY-FOUR STATES ARE ONE COUNe 

VOL. V.—W- R, N 
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try. Let our object be, OUR COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUNTRY, AND 
NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY.’ : 


Thus much from the words of Daniel Webster, a representa- 
tive to Congress, from the State of Massachusetts.* We have 
put them side by side, with a paragraph or two from the Message 
of the President, because the elevated political sentiments of the 
two speeches deserve to be associated. ‘They are honourable to 
America—and, were it not for the phrase “ nothing but ovr 
country,” as if no other country were to be regarded by the 
patriots of America—nay, as if nothing but their country was 
to be thought of by them,t we should have little to complain of 
in the passages quoted already, whatever we might have to say 
of certain views which we have been led to take, by reading 
these two speeches, and others to which we may have occasion 
to refer. 

We intend now to look into the true condition of the United 
States. To do this in a proper way—in a way that will be of 
use, we hope, not only here, but in America, we shall have to 
touch upon two or three matters, such as Slavery—Law—and 
Literature, which, in our view, have prodigious power, and a 
perpetually-augmenting power upon the happiness of the Ame- 
rican community. 

With regard to the political state of North America, the history 
of the world furnishes no example of such rapid growth to empire, 
to say nothing of their peaceable growth. In the year 1620, the 
seeds of New England, which is now made up of six powerful 
states, and which have spread over eighteen other powerful states, 
were contained ina wretched vessel, of one hundred and sixty tons. 
They were but one hundred souls. In 1753, the whole European 
population (apart from the Spanish, but including the French) 
of Nerth America, was but 1,103,000. In 1790, that of the 
United States alone, apart from the British possessions, that 
were left, was 3,929,326: in 1800, it was 5,303,666: in 1810, 
it was 7,239,903 : in 1820, a little short of ten millions ; and it 
is now thought to be upwards of twelve. We do not agree with 
Mr. Adams, however, even so far as to say, that “ perhaps of all 
the evidences of a prosperous and happy condition of human 





* A native, however, of New Hampshire, one of the six New England 
States: a lawyer, and a leader among the leaders of the Republic. 

+ “Our country, right or wrong,” said a brave captain of the United 
States Navy, at a dinner table, one day, where a leading federalist gave 
** our country—where she is right.” So far it was a joke, and well enough, 
to be sure, for a fourth-of-July sentiment, over a glass of wine by a youth- 
ful officer in the heat of war. But we have seen it where it cannot be jus- 
tified—in the title-page of a book. 
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society, the rapidity of the increase of population is the most 
unequivocal ;”* but we speak of it here, as a pretty fair ground 
for hope ; especially, when regarded as but one of a multitude 
of circumstances, which altogether go to make up a very strong 
case for the people of America. Nor are we ready to agree 
with Mr. Webster,t that a country is governed “ almost without 
taxation,” while that country collects a revenue of 22,000,000 
of dollars, every cent of which, except what is obtained by the 
sale of public lands, which do not produce one million of the 
twenty-two, is gathered by indirect taxation: but we cannot 
help admitting that a country which is governed well, so large 
a country too, as the United States of North America, for about 
seven millions of dollars (rather less than £. 1,600,000) including 
the whole cost of the legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments, with that of the “ naval and military establishments,” 
and all the “ contingencies,” { is very cheaply governed. But 
are the United States of America so governed, with so little cost ? 
We are afraid not. We go further: we say that, Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Munroe, and all the presidents of the United States, with 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Everett, and all the orators, and all the writers 
of that country, and all the writers of Europe, mis-state the 
matter. Well governed, they are. Cheaply governed, they are. 
We concede both of these great points; but, we undertake to 
show, that they are not governed so cheaply, by a great deal, as 
they are in the habit of supposing, nor so cheaply as they might 
be governed. Contrasted with the abominable systems of costly 
misrule which prevail in Europe, the comparison is, no doubt, 
most advantageous to the United States, ‘They get an infinitely 
greater sum of security and prosperity at a low price, than is 
obtained at a high price in our hemisphere. 

The whole expense of the federal government, for the United 
States of North America, does not exceed “ seven millions.” 
True. But besides the federal or general government of the con- 
federacy, they have no less than twenty-four other governments, 
with all the heavy appendages, executive, legislative, and judi- 
ciary, to support—a sisterhood of republics, the cost of which 
is, according to our belief, about half as much more in their 
separate, as in their collective capacity. Nay, more; that, 
although it may cost but a mere trifle to pay the standing army, 
which appears to be paid for the protection of that confederacy, 
as a whole, it may cost a prodigious amount of labour, if not of 
money, for the parts of it—a prodigious expenditure of what is 





* President’s Message, 1825. ‘ + His Oration at Bunker’s Hill, 
t President’s Message, 1825. 
nN 2 
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worth money, to keep on foot, from twelve to fourteen days of the 
year, a badly-organised militia, “a body of dislocated members, 
without the vigour of unity, and having little of uniformity but 
the name ;”* a body, which exceeds, we dare say, at this hour, 
one million of awkward recruits.t While speaking of this matter 
now, we should like to understand, if we may, upon what principle 
the poor and the rich are taxed as they are, by the United 
States of North America, under the militia law? By the poor, 
we mean those who are not, rich— neither wealthy, nor des- 
titute. Of both, are demanded about twelve days of their 
time, to defend the property of the rich man. The rich, of 
course, do not appear in the field. The poor do. The lat- 
ter cannot afford to keep away; the former can. The poor 
lose, the rich gain, therefore, by submitting to the pe- 
nalty. It is, moreover, notoriously true, that, while the 
rich never turn out, and while the poor always do, the 
rich seldom or never pay the fine where they should pay it, and 
the poor seldom or never escape. The rich are let off; here, 
because they belong to this or that profession, either of church 
or state, or because they are doctors, or because they are 
teachers; there, because they are supported by the public, 
or have carried a commission for two or three years in the 
militia ; here, because they have contributed for the purchase of 
a fire-engine ; there, because they have encouraged a lottery : as 
if such people, whether of this or that profession, teachers or 
not, preachers or not, officers or not, having property, were to 
have that property defended by those who have no property— 
insured, we might say, at the charge of the latter. But why so 
unequal a tax, under a show of equality? If watchmen were 
needed for the guardianship of a city, where would be the 
wisdom, where the justice, of calling out every free male citizen, 
of a particular age, for so many nights in the year—every one, 
rich or poor—under a penalty, which would be very sure to keep 
the latter abroad in all weathers ; while the former would be 
exempted, or excused, or suffered, in some way or other, to 
escape from the duty of watching their own houses? What, if 
the poor man, who does go forth, were paid by the rich man, 
who does not, for the guardianship of the public? or, at least, 





* President’s Message, 1825. 

+ Our calculation is indeed far too low. In 1784 with a population of 
2,460,000 (free whites) there were 541,666 militia; in 1804, population 
five millions, 1,050,000 militia; in 1809, population 5,810,000, militia 
1,290,000. 1 Nives’s Recister 79. Buiopat’s Economica. So, if the 
present free, white population be nine millions, the proportionate number 
of militia wil! be nearly to miilions. 
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for watching over the property of the rich man ; over that par- 
ticular interest, which, while it is more exposed in every way, 
the latter has, over and above the interest which the former has, 
in the welfare of the city or state. Militia are but watchmen 
—the subject of their charge may be either a city or a 
state. Now the tax, which is paid in the United States of 
North America for that guardianship, is a poll tax. It should 
be a property tax. What if the militia were paid so much for 
every day’s labour? And what, if a tax were laid equally upon 
every part of the community, for the purpose of paying the 
militia? If that pay were just what the fines are now, it would 
be enough to keep, if required, nearly a million of troops on 
foot, for twelve days in the year—that is, for a part of twelve 
different days in the year, separated from each other by 
long intervals; troops, too, of the middling class, who give 
up twelve days of their time every year, to avoid paying 
about twelve dollars a-year, or’ one dollar a-day. But a small 
part of this number would be quite enough to be kept on 
foot, in such a country as that, of which we are speaking, 7f they 
were properly trained ; as they might be, with a little care, and 
without much expense ; indeed, with a small part of the expense, 
which, to say the truth, is thrown away now, in spoiling a great 
body of useful men. The saving would be immense, if 100,000 
drafted militia were paid by the people of America, for twenty 
or thirty whole days in the year, instead of permitting ten times 
that number to waste a large part of twelve different days of the 
year, in idle parade. It would require but a small part of the 
ten or twelve million of days’ labour, which, of course, are 
worth ten or twelve million of dollars, to pay such a body. 
Would there be danger in this? No; if that 100,000 militia 
were citizens for all but a few days in the year, citizen soldiers 
for a month or so, and the flower and life of the country all the 
year round. But if there should be, let one half or two thirds 
retire annually, and let their places be supplied by a new draft 
from their neighbours, relatives, brothers, children, fathers, &c. 
who, in their turn, would retire at the close of a given period— 
not exceeding a year. If such a plan were adopted, where 
would be the risk? where the difficulty ? where the disadvan- 
tage? It would be fair; it would be cheap; it would be 
effectual; it would be safe: while that which has been 
adopted throughout America, is neither fair, nor cheap, nor 
effectual, xor safe. In a word, if such a plan were adopted— we 
have no time ‘here to enter into details—but if the broad 
plan were adopted, or another as good, the whole power of the 
United States of North America would be soon prepared for 
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taking the field, with prodigious effect—with irresistible effect, on 
the first approach of war. It would begin with a force, which, 
after afew short weeks, might brave the whole power of Europe, 
if that power should encroach upon the States. One hundred 
thousand troops, raw troops, while acting at home, troops that 
have been abroad, for a few weeks, in the open air, would be 
worth forty times their number, drilled as they now are, in 
America. We hope to be understood here. _ We do not charge 
these writers with misrepresentation. We only say, that in 
all this, there is matter for reform; that there is an annual waste 
of millions of dollars ; that these seven millions would approach 
to twenty millions of dollars, if we included, not merely the pay 
of their standing army, which, being but 5719, is barely enough 
to man their forts, and keep their arms in repair, but the cost 
of the militia, as above; and if we suppose the average cost 
of the individual governments, of which there are now twenty- 
four, to be about 100,000 dollars a-year. 

But have we no other proof—none, of the prosperity of these 
huge republics, which are multiplying at such a rate in the soli- 
tudes of North America? none that will go far to establish our 
case? We have. The whole property of a single state, one of 
the twenty-four (Massachusetts), was lately estimated, we see,* 
at 300,000,000 of dollars—estimated, by authority, for the 
purpose of taxation. Forty-five years ago, the property of 
Massachusetts and of Maine together (Maine is now a state by 
itself) was but eleven millions. But enough.—We are not now 
to review the history of a people, that have grown up to exceed- 
ing power, almost within the memory of man. Of their growth, 
we have said enough; as much as we can say here. Of their 
social state, we may speak hereafter. Of their political 
power, of the consideration which they enjoy among the 
states of Europe, it were idle to say a word now. But one fact, 
a little fact, which goes to overthrow all that can be said of 
their great ambition, while it proves how they are regarded by 
the. states of Southern America, is worth alluding to. The 
provinces of Central America, the republic of Guatemala, a 
country about as large as the whole of the Atlantic states of 
North America, have solicited a union with the United States 





* In the oration delivered by “ Professor Everett,” in 1825, at a village 
where the fight of Lexington originated ; where the hedges and highways of 
a quiet people first broke out with fire and smoke, with the ring and flash of 


native musketry. The farmers of America are stilla body of sharp-shooters, 
able to hit a button ; or, if need be, as they were, in the days of Burgoyne, 


able to entrench a great army—able to bury themselves,—or a foe, in a 
single night. 
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of North America. “ Will posterity believe,” says Mr. Everett,* 
“ will posterity believe, that such an offer was made and refused 
in the age that saw England and Spain rushing to war for a few 
uninhabited islets, on the coast of Patagonia ?”’ 

We might say a word or two about the confederated 
powers of southern America ; of the newly-associated Mexican 
states and territories, twenty-two or twenty-three in all; of 
those which go to form the new republic of Guatemala, that of 
Colombia, and that which is growing up on every side along 
the free shores of La Plata; confederacies all, that are gathering 
about the English United States of North America, as their 
hope and guide, as their refuge and justification. So, too, if it 
were proper, we might say much of a circumstance—a remark- 
able circumstance, to be sure, in the history of our age—that 
America, the United Siates of North America, have consented 
now to appear at the congress of Panama, by their “ ministers ;” 
for, out of this fact we augur a coalition of the two Americas, at 
no remote period. A co-operation there is now—there will 
be, whether a treaty of coalition be made or not; nor do we 
despair of seeing a hearty coalition prepared for the future, by 
this very meeting at Panama. 

But we must confine our remarks to a few subjects of the 
first importance, if we wish to say enough of any, to do good : 
and first, of Slavery in America: “ The English government 
did not understand,” says Mr, Everett,t “ we hardly under. 
stood ourselves (?), till we saw it in action—the operation of a 
state of society, where every man is, or may be, a freeholder, 
a voter for every elective office, a candidate for every one ; 
where the means of a good education are universally accessible ; 
where the artificial distinctions of society are known but in 
a slight degree ; where glaring contrasts of condition are rarely 
met with ; where few are raised hy the extreme of wealth above 
their fellow men, and fewer sunk, by the extreme of poverty, be- 
neath it” —(beneath what ?). _Whowould believe that the Orator 
was talking about the United States of North America, where fif- 
teen hundred thousand people—NaATIVE AMERICANS, too, are now 
kept in slavery ; and where a multitude of other native Ameri- 
cans ; free-born Americans, too, avowed citizens of the republic 
ate so situated, because of their colour, though descended, 





* In his oration delivered at Plymouth (Massachusetts), where the 
pilgrims or fathers of New England went ashore in 1620, Mr. Everett was 
formerly a Unitarian preacher, then a professor at Harvard university, then 
the editor of the North American Review. He is now training for poli- 
tical life, we hear. He is a man of considerable talent. 

+ Oration at Concord. 
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perhaps, from free black men, or partly from free blacks, and 
partly from free whites; or from free mulattoes, or peradven- 
ture from the natives—the true natives—the free red men of 
the new world, without a drop of impure blood in their veins, 
we do not say in the slave-states merely, but in the states where 
slavery is regarded with horror, and slaves with pity; so 
situated, we say, that every part, or almost every part, of the 
speech quoted above, is a bitter and cruel mockery of their 
condition, whether political or social. 

They may be freeholders, to be sure, if they are free coloured 
men. They are suffered even to vote; we do not say, every 
where, and for every purpose, but some where and for some 
purposes ; being either excluded by law, which gives the right, 
here, only to a particular sort of “ free-white-male citizen,” and 
denies it, there, to “ negroes, mulattoes, and Indians ’’—or ex- 
cluded, by fear, the fear of being laughed at, if they claim their 
privilege, in a majority of the states. And so, too, they may be 
elected, in some parts of the country, if other people, white men, 
who regard a free-born-coloured-. citizen of America as beneath 
a white man, whatever may be the character of such white man, 
will agree to vote for them, to office. In part, therefore, but 
only in part, the words of the speech are partly true. Overlook 
the slave population of the United States of North America ; the 
native red population; and the free coloured-population: over- 
look, as too many of the orators and writers of that country 
do—these large parts of their people, and every word of the 
speech is true. 

Every fourth-of-July orator, in America, and every political 
writer, to say nothing of popular writers there, tell the same 
story, and what is more, believe it. We do not charge them 
with deceiving the world, or with wishing to deceive it, rather— 
but we charge them with a self-deception, which has no equal, 
that we know of, in the history of empires. 

“The achievement of American Independence” (we quote 
Mr. Sprague now) “ was not merely the separation of a few ob- 
scure colonies from their parent realm, it was the practical 
annunciation to created man, that “ he was created FREE !”— 
“ He (Mr. Jefferson) and his bold brethren proclaimed that all 
men were created equal, and endowed by their Creator with the 
right of liberty; that, for the security of this right, government 
was instituted ; and that when it violated its trust, the governed 
might abolish it.” Ergo—The slaves in America were created 
free (that is, born free). Ergo—They may abolish the govern- 
ment, which, by keeping them as they are kept, has “ violated 
its trust.” Mr. Sprague, however, has high authority ; fora part 
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of these very words appear in the celebrated DgCLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. “ We hold these truths to be self-evident—that 
all men are created equal,” says that paper; “ that they are 
endowed hy their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

So much for idle rhetorick. Now, for the plain truth. Over 
and above what we have already said, we now say, that cases do 
occur, in the United States, where a native American is born 
to slavery, though his father was a free white man ; that cases 
do occur, where fathers, white fathers, too, are guilty of selling 
their own flesh and blood to bondage. But where? In the 
Southern States of America, where coloured women are sought 
after, purchased, and cohabited with by white men, partly from 
choice, and partly, because the profit of the master is in direct 
proportion to the fruitfulness of the slave. Much, however, as 
we abhor slavery, much as we desire to see it abolished every 
where, we do not charge the Aniericans with it, as if it were 
the work of their hands, or of the hands of their fathers ; for it 
is not. Slavery was rooted among them by force, and by the 
laws of Great Britain. They have done much, they will do 
more, to abolish it for ever; but so long as they persevere in 
overlooking the true state of their country, while they talk of 
it as if it were a last hope and refuge for liberty, the “ home 
of liberty,” and so long as they have not done all that may be 
done, for the rest of the world and for themselves, by establish- 
ing true liberty, true equality, and true independence, then, so 
long shall we expose their absurd pretension, not in anger, 
but in sorrow. 

They have done much, we say ; we might have said, more, to 
abolish the slave-trade, than all the powers of Europe have 
done, put them all together; having been the first (from 1649 
to 1767), and being the foremost, now, in the great work of 
emancipation. They will do more ; they are doing it, now; for 
the people of the South are a generous, high-spirited people, 
and would have gone further, perhaps, but for the “ self-righte- 
ousness” of the Northern people, or New-Englanders, who, it 
cannot be denied, are somewhat over zealous in the good work. 
For, having no slaves in their country,* they have nothing to 
lose by emancipation ; but rather, in our view, much to gain by 
it; since the value of white labour would rise, and the compa 
rative wealth of New England, of course, would be greater. 





* None, we suppose, now; for, in 1810, there were but 108 in Rhode 
Island, with 310 in Connecticut, all growing free. In the other four New- 
England States, there were none at all. 
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Somewhat uncharitable are they too, for they appear to overlook 
the spirit of inquiry, which prevails inthe South, to a degree 
highly advantageous for the blacks; the efforts made there for 
colonization ; the solicitude which appears, and the great sacri- 
fices which are making there every day, by this or that slave- 
holder, in spite of reproach, in spite of prejudice and jealousy, 
not to say antipathy. And, witha!, they are not very consistent ; 
for while they, these very New Englanders, preach about liberty 
and equality, as if they were inspired, they regard every sort of 
coloured man, whatever may be his worth, as unfit for com- 

anionship with a white man, whatever may be his worth; 
beep the very children apart, in their free schools: keep the 
coloured worshipers of their common Father apart from the 
white worshipers, not only at church, but about the very 
Communion Table. 

Yes, we do hope much from the slave-holders of America. 
They are a warm-hearted race of men, though precipitate and 
rather jealous of the New-England race, who do not keep slaves. 
But if a good plan were a-foot for the gradual emancipation of 
the blacks throughout America, we should have as much hope 
of the Southern slave-holder, as much, to say the least of it, as 
we should of the non-slave-holder of the North. Sacrifices have 
been made already in the South; while, in the North, what op- 
portunity has there been for sacrifice? Proof is better than 
hope. If such a plan were suggested, requiring of the Southern 
people a great sacrifice, and of the Northern people a fair parti- 
cipation to-morrow, and a steady equal contribution, we do not 
scruple to say, that we should look for much less ardour, and 
for much less heroic devotion to the cause from the North. 

If the Southern States do, therefore, as the Northern States 
did, many years ago; if they set free, we do not say all, but 
a portion of their slaves, we do not say at once, but by de- 
grees, providing for the gradual and sure emancipation of the 
rest, within a period of, say fifty years, although such an act 
would be regarded every where as an act of especial disinterest- 
edness, it would be in truth, according to our belief, but an act 
of deep, long-sighted policy. It would be the wisdom of a 
long-calculating and forward-looking prudence, which can make 
a small sacrifice for the attainment of a great good. 

With such a plan—a plan, however, which does not call for 
a great sacrifice from either party, we are more than half 
prepared. We cannot give the details here, but we can 
give a sketch of the principal heads. They are few, and so 
sure, that, if. they were adopted forthwith (judging by what 
has occurred already in the Northern states), and acted 
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upon throughout, slavery would be no more, in the whole 

nited States of North America, within fifty years from to- 
day; and, what is more, the coloured part of the native 
population there would be no longer a separate—and why dis- 
guise the truth ?—a much-to-be-dreaded caste. 

1. We would give the free coloured man of the United States; 
every where, all the powers and privileges of a white man. But 
why? To augment his respectability; to stir up his moral 
pride ; to prepare the way for social intercourse. CHIEF oB- 
section. If this were allowed every where, coloured men 
would vote for coloured men to office ; and white men would be, 
or might be, ruled over by black men. Repty. So much the 
better. Ifthe free coloured men are numerous enough to put a 
man of their colour into office, though it were that—we do not 
merely say of a juryman, or magistrate, or of a militia captain, 
but, though it were that of a president for the whole confe- 
deracy, they should have the right of doing so—nay, they 
would have it, whether_opposed or not. 

2. We would encourage every sort of emancipation, by gift 
and by devise. We would remove all the existing disabilities 
which hinder it ; and all the tedious formalities which embarrass 
it. Wherefore? Because the free negroes, whatever may be 
the reason, whether it be that, when free, they have to provide 
for their own, or that while in bondage, it is the decided interest 
of the owner to encourage breeding, or partly the one fact and 
partly the other, do not multiply so fast as their brethren who 
are not free :* not so fast, indeed, as the whites of the South, 
who do not multiply so fast by a great deal as their slaves do. 
CureFr opsection. The emancipated negroes take to thieving, 
and help to make those who are not free, more dissatisfied. 
Repty. Verytrue. But remedies may be found for this in the 
South, as they were found for it, years ago, in the North. 

3. We would not suffer a single slave to be introduced 
into the new states, which may hereafter spring up in the 
new world; nor would we permit slavery to be, under any 
modification whatever, in such new states, or in the new 
territories—if we could help it, because “ we would not 
scatter the plague under pretence of dissipating it;” and be- 
cause, in our opinion, it is better for a people to be, if they 
must live together, as much alike as possible. If they cannot be 
all white, our notion is that, of a truth, it is better for them to 
be all black than half white and half black. CHreFr oBJEc- 





* This we pon from a book, on Political Economy, by, Daniel Ray- 


mond; a book to which we are greatly indebted. 
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tions. 1. The rights of property are guaranteed by the United 
States of America, to every citizen thereof; to every body, in 
fact, within their jurisdiction. Slaves are property. If the 
United States “ interfere” with slaves, they “ interfere” with 
property; for if, on removing to a new state, a slave-holder 
cannot carry all his property with him, which property may 
consist in slaves, he must get rid of it, of course, under a disad- 
vantage. 2. If you do not suffer the new states to profit by 
slave labour, as the old states did, you set up two doctrines, both 
of which are in the teeth of your constitution. You say that 
such new states have no power to legislate for themselves ; 
and thaf such new states are not worthy of being admitted into 
the confederacy on a footing of equality with the old states. 
Repty. 1. Property is not guaranteed by the United States of 
America, without qualification. It is but guaranteed, as liberty’ 
is, to all—for the advantage of all, save and except in particular 
cases, or in particular parts of the country. 2. You may 
legislate for yourselves. The United States however, being 
under no sort of obligation to receive you into the confederacy, 
will not receive you, if they do not like your laws. What is 
the footing of equality, which you desire to occupy? What 
is the privilege claimed by you? that of being as foolish and 
short-sighted as the old members of the confederacy were, 
when they first associated ; or, that of being as enlightened as 
they are now? If it be the latter, do what they are now doing. 
Set your faces toward liberty, and you will be admitted into the 
sisterhood of republics, on a footing of high equality. 

4. We would remove the disabilities and prohibitions which 
operate all over the country, to hinder the marriages of coloured 
free people with white people. You suffer whites to choose 
the deformed or the foolish, why not suffer them to choose 
the coloured, of their species? You need not encourage 
very hateful combinations, but you may leave people to 
their choice. It would improve the breed of negroes, 
who, being established in your country, cannot be got rid 
of, but may be neutralized ; for blacks, wherever the whites 
are in power, seek to associate or intermarry with whites, 
or with people whiter than themselves, though it be but a single 
degree ; so that, after a time, the negroes of America would be 
no longer a separate, inferior class, without political power, 
without privilege, and without a share in the great common- 
wealth—a reproach and a curse to the state, CHF oBJEC- 
tions, |, The negro is inferior to the white. By coupling the 
two you degrade the white as much as you elevate the negro. 
Their offspring, though superior to the unimproved negro issue, 
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would be inferior to the unadulterated white issue. 2. The 
negro and white will not intermarry, except under particular cir- 
cumstances, or under peculiar encouragement. Repry. If 
there be any better way to get rid of the negroes in America, 
the negroes, who, whatever may be their intellectual inferiority, 
increase much faster than the whites of the South, and are 
capable of being very troublesome to the whites of the whole 
confederacy now ; this part of our plan would be so far bad. 
But as you have this inferior people among you, and as you can- 
not possibly get rid of them, and as they will go on to increase 
and multiply, you had much better dilute the mischief, generation 
by generation, till their inferiority is no more, even though a 
portion of your superiority should escape in the process; for 
your safety will consist, by and by, in your equality, if not of 
man with man, at least, of colour with colour. If you wish to 
be powerful as a state, if you wish to be happy, you had better 
be all quadroons or mulattoes than half blacks and half whites. 
2. The negro and white will intermarry, for they do so, every 
day in this country. Forty years ago, the marriage of a hand- 
some white girl, here, to a downright negro, would have been 
regarded as very detestable. Now, it would be thought nothing 
of. ‘The people of America have absolute proof in their coun- 
try, that however hateful negroes may be, for marriage, they 
are, in some way or other, associated with by whites. Every 
day abounds with proof. At every step, you meet with it, 
in America. Every mulatto, every quadroon, every creature 
that you see, with a drop of negro-blood in his “ impure” veins 
—all carry the proof in their foreheads. The slave population 
there, is no longer black; no longer what it was, at any rate. 

5. We would encourage the emigration of blacks to St. Do- 
mingo, and to the other West-India islands ; of blacks, whether 
bond or free. It would help the great work. There would be 
enough to do, nevertheless. 

6. We would fix a period, after which every slave born should 
be entitled to his liberty at a certain age, for a certain small 
price ; that price to be paid by the federal government, either 
absolutely, for the slave, or by way of a loan, which he might 
repay by instalments. This would discourage the breed- 
ing, or manufacture of slaves; would equalize the cost of 
manumission, so that every part of the whole property of the 
American people should contribute in a fair proportion. It 
would also try the sincerity of the non-slave-holding states. 
CuieFr opsection. The cost. Repry. You spend a larger 
sum every year on your navy and forts; which, after all, may. 
be no security for you, if something to protect you in this 
quarter be not speedily paid for. 
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7. We would appropriate a certain Sum yearly, out of the 
whole revenue of the United States of America, for the purchase 
of a certain number of slaves, to be selected for their good 
behaviour and ability, or supposed ability, to pay the whole or 
a part of their purchase money, together with so much as might 
be advanced for their establishment, as free labourers. This 
perpetual demand for slaves would raise their value. The price 
of the few to be purchased every year by the federal govern- 
ment, should therefore be fixed. It might be less than the fair 
market value, without wrong to the slave-holder; and this, for 
two several reasons. 1. Because the value of his whole property 
in slaves would be augmented by law before the selection—that 
is, by the demand which would arise from the law. 2. Because 
the remainder, after the selection was made, if that selection : 
were but of a small per centage and made in a like ratio all 
over the country, would be worth as much, probably, as the 
whole were before the law was made. Cxrer oBsEcTion, Cost. 
Repty. The same as No. 6. 

We approach another part of our subject, now. 

Of the Law in America,—So long as the people of the 
United States have so much of the law, which they imported 
long ago, and still import from the mother country, so long 
they are in a state of unworthy and injurious dependence. It 
would require a long paper, by itself, to say what we would say, 
and hope to say yet, on this material drawback to the true 
liberty of America; and we shall therefore content ourselves, 
here, with a few brief remarks. 

There would appear to be a disposition for hearty “ revisal,” 
throughout America; but a fear, at the same time, that such a 
revisal of the body of British-American law would be of little 
or no use ; a fear, too, that material changes would be imprac- 
ticable or dangerous. We believe, that a thorough reformation 
of law and practice may be made; and what is more, will be 
made, before long, throughout America. Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and some other states, have a revised code. In 
several parts of the country, able men—but lawyers, by the 
way—have been at work, endeavouring to get up a new body 
ef law. In Maryland, parts of the code now in use there, large 
er too, were the work of one judge, or two at most.* In 

ennsylvania, a code was partly prepared by another judge.t In 
the New State of Maine a judge or two have been occupied, 
with little or no success we fear, for a long while, upon a new 
code.t The President of the United States, a thorough-bred 





* Judge Chase and Judge Winchester. + Judge Cooper. 
t Judge Mellen. 
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lawyer, appears to be looking toward a variety of laws, (which 
we hope will be xew, when they ave made) in his late Message ; 
and Mr. Everett, who is no lawyer, begins to perceive, that a 
mere absence of exterior political jurisdiction, is not indepen- 
dence—that “ much remains to be done over sea, and that the 
whole business of public instruction, of the administration of 
justice, &c. needs to be revolutionized.” We quite agree with 
him ; but we should have been greatly surprised by the oddity 
of his opinion, did we not know that he is no¢ a lawyer ; just as 
we should have been greatly surprised by the every-day opinion 
of Mr. Webster, on the self same subject, if we had not known 
that he is a lawyer and a great lawyer. If we are to believe 
Mr. Webster, they have “ good laws” now, in America.—Good 
they are, by comparison with very bad laws ; but they are very 
bad, in comparison with what they should be. If we are to 
believe him, too, there is no place in America for a Solon or an 
Alfred. We think otherwise: we know of no people who have 
more need of a law-giver ; no people, to whom a law-giver would 
be more welcome, if they were once aware of the plain truth— 
namely, that to make laws, people are wanted, who are not, 
after they are made, to get their living by perpetual inter- 
pretation of those very laws. But lawyers make the laws for 
America. Why? Because the majority of their legislators are 
men of the law. Why? Because they are heard everywhere 
for their much speaking ; and, by the mere habit of quibbling, 
quibble themselves up, inch by inch, from their court practice 
ina remote village, up—up—into the great council of the nation, 
where they out-talk every body, and, if they please, may out- 
vote every body. 

Lawyers and law-books are the scourge of the country. We 
know a town (Baltimore) contajning about 65,000 people, 
who have about 130 lawyers to feed; that is, one lawyer to 
every 500 of these people, men, women, and children. The law 
is the great avenue to political power in America; the chief 
men are lawyers; every gentleman is a lawyer; and every 
lawyer, of course, a gentleman—being a “ squire.” About 
150 volumes of native reports, in large octavo, have been pub- 
lished in America, and about twenty volumes a-year of reports 
alone are now added to the number: this, while a great many 
law-treatises appear, and every good law-book of this country 
is regularly imported, and pretty generally reprinted by the 
trade of America, who regard their law-stock as the very best 
part of their stock, all over the country. 

We should observe that, now, up to this very day, the judges 
of Great Britain are the judges of America ; and that the North 
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American Review [No. XLIX.] is rather hard upon the British 
courts of law, for not suffering the judges of America to be the 
judges of Great Britain too; that is, for not reading the trans- 
atlantic reports, and quoting them, in the British halls of 
justice. 

We shall finish what we have to say, now, about American 
law, by relating a fact which proves how far the judges of 
England have sway, to this hour, in the courts of America.- By 
the Bill of Rights of Maryland, it is declared, that the trial of 
facts where they arise, is one of the greatest securities to 
liberty, &c. Now, every body is aware, perhaps, or should be, 
that it is better for the innocent, and worse for the guilty, to be 
tried by those who know their true character ; that is, by people, 
‘where the fact arose. The construction of the courts here— 
by which, if A steal in the county of B, and be caught in the 
county of C, with the thing stolen in his possession, he may be 
tried in C—the possession being a new taking, was well under- 
stood by the framers of that bill. They, to secure a right of 
much value, make use of the very words which appear best cal- 
culated to secure it. Well; a case occurred. A was captured 
in C. He was put upon trial in C. Counsel objected. The 
Bill of Rights being appealed to, was interpreted. How? By 
the judges of Westminster Hall, and by the writers of British 
law. ‘The man was tried in C. 

We shall now say a few words on the last subject we propose 
to touch upon at present—viz. the State of Literature in 
America. 

Are the United States of North America able to furnish 
a literature of any sort for their own use? Have they the ma- 
terial? have they power to work that material? Time was, we 
know, when such a query would have been gravely put 
by the grave men, the ry 4 priesthood of literature in this 
country. The Edinburgh Review told us, we remember, a 
few years ago, that eloquence and the power of fine writing were 
denied by nature to the American race; and that the federal 
republicans of America, in matters of literature, were much upon 
apar with a Liverpool, or Glasgow, or Manchester trader. “They 
have a little Latin whipped into them in their youth, and read 
Shakspeare, Pope, and Milton, as well as bad English novels 
(that they do) in their days of courtship and leisure,” said one 
of the chief writers in the Edinburgh Review, with a show of deep 
knowledge at every step of his demonstration : while the British 
Critic averred, that the “ States of America never could have a 
native literature, any more than they could have a native charac- 
ter ;” that “ even their wilderness and deserts, their mountains, 
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lakes, and forests, would produce nothing romantic or pastoral’ — 
being “ only relinquished by pagan savages to receive into their 
deep recesses hordes of discoutented democrats, mad, unnatural 
enthusiasts, and needy and desperate adventurers ;” “ that they 
have no history, nothing on which to exercise genius and kindle 
imagination,” &c. &c. 

It is now totally unnecessary to answer such idle talk as this, 
either by reasoning on the nature of literature, or by an appeal 
to fact. Wherever men assemble together in society, and still 
retain the passions and affections with which they are naturally 
endowed, there are materials enough for literature, poetry, and 
eloquence. Should the scene of their habitation be laid amidst 
a country of bold and romantic features, it is possible that this 
circumstance may have its effect upon the ideas of individuals, 
and their expression of them. Should it be supposed that 
tradition, ancestry, and history are necessary ingredients in 
the composition of literary or poetical works of great excel- 
lence, which is a mistake, they will never be found wanting. 
These “ discontented democrats,” even on their first arrival, hada 
country and ancestors to look back to, either with lingering and 
romantic tenderness, or with bitter but not less romantic and 
poetical feelings of disappointment and disgust. Since that 
time these successors of the “pagan savages” have made a history 
and a name for themselves, so that, according to the theory of 
these sagacious persons themselves, the materials of a native 
literature, are not by any means found wanting. Whether a 
native literature be one jot more valuable than an imported one, 
is a question which we think depends very much upon which 
happens to be the best, or the most conducive to the happiness of 
society. We may here, though in a matter so alien from con- 
siderations of profit and loss, apply the principles of free trade. 
If a native literature is not so good, or cannot be cultivated 
so advantageously, let it give way to the imported one, 
and be crushed. ‘The natural course of things, however, is, that 
while a nation is thinly peopled, and when the division of 
labour is not carried to its extent, its literature will be borrowed 
from collingual nations; when, however, a love of literature 
is generated, and a certain portion of ease may be laid aside for 
the purposes of education, the natural workings of the mind of 
man will prompt him to the production of literature. Inas- 
much as the literature of home-growth must be essentially more 
interesting, more intelligible, and better adapted to the circum- 
stances, and to the habits of thought and feeling of its readers, 
than any foreign composition, it will not fail of speedily becom- 
ing popular, and of outstripping all strange competitors in the 

VOL. V.——-W. R, Q 
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race of fame. If the analogy of youth and age in literature, and 
the same epochs in the life of man may be maintained, it is 
very possible that the foreign but older and more chastised and 
sober literature may exert a wholesome influence upon its more 
youthful rival, which will probably partake of the exuberance 
and extravagance of minority. In this point of view, the in- 
fluence of British literature, for instance, may be most salutary 
on the rising literature of America. It is very true that, as 
long as literature bears a potent sway over the minds of its 
lovers, the literature of an aristocratic and corrupt coun- 
try may not be beneficial to the citizéns of a new and free 
democratic state. In this respect probably the literature of this 
country may be injurious to America, and it were to be wished 
that the prospect of such injury should stimulate the writers 
of the New World, to the production of works in harmony with 
their institutions. Considering the matter, however, in a mere 
literary point of view, we must continue to think that the study of 
British authors can have no other than a beneficial result. Vio- 
lent exaggeration is the character of American literature at the 
present day, and, compared with the chaster and more rational 
style of our best writers, the style of the North American 
authors is usually the rant and unmeaning vehemence of a stroll- 
ing Thespian, when placed beside the calm, appropriate, and ex- 
pressive delivery of an accomplished actor. We will proceed 
to give some specimens of the North American style of fine 
writing, from the books placed at the head of our paper. 

We have distinguished a few of the remarkable passages by 
italics. Sometimes the reader will find these remarkable parts 
the worst, sometimes the best of the paragraph, and often com- 
posed in a spirit worthy of a less vitiated expression. 

Or Greece. ‘ Let her be assured that she is not forgotten by the 
world. Let us cherish a confident hope for her final triumph. If the true 
spark of religious and civil liberty be kindled, it will burn. Human 
agency cannot extinguish it. Like the earth’s central fire, it may be 
smothered for a time; the ocean may overwhelm it; mountains may 
press it down ; but its inherent and unconquerable force will heave both 
the ocean and the land, and at some time or another, in some place or 
another, the voleano will break out and flame up to heaven.’ —Webster’s 
Oration. 

Tue Future Poets or America. ‘ Heroes, with their garments 
rolled in blood, will marshal around him. The thrilling fife note, the 
drum’s heart-kindling beat will again run down the shadowy ranks ; the 
short commanding word, the fatal volley, the dull death groan, the glad 
hurrah! again will break on the cheated ear.’—Sprague’s Oration. 

Or Enetanp. ‘ Another race is there to lament the folly, another 
here to magnify the wisdom, that cut the knot of empire. Shall these 
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inherit and entail everlasting enmity? Like the Carthaginian Hamilear, 
shall we come up hither, with our children, and, on this holy altar, swear 
the pagan oath of undying hate? Even our goaded fathers disdained 
this. Te us fulfil their words ; and prove to the people of England, 
that, “ in peace,” we know how to treat them as “ friends.” They have 
been twice told that, in war, we know how to meet them as enemies; and 
they will hardly ask another lesson, for it may be, that when the third 
trumpet shall sound, a voice will echo along their sea-girt cliffs—“ Tux 
GLORY HAS DEPARTED!” ’—Jb. 


‘ Time, the great corrector, is there fast enlightening both ruler and 
ruled. They are treading in our steps, and gradually, though slowly, 
pulling up their ancient religious and political land-marks. Yielding 
to the liberal spirit of the age, a spirit born and fostered here, they are 
not only loosening their own long-rivetted shackles, but are raising the 
voice of encouragement, and extending the hand of assistance to the rebels 
of other climes.’—J6. 


‘In spite of all that has passed, we owe England much. Nothing for 
her martyrdoms; nothing for her proscriptions ; nothing for the inno- 
cent blood with which she has stained the white robes of religion and 
liberty. These claims our fathers cancelled, and their monarch ren- 
dered them and theirs a full acquittancé forever. But, for the living 
treasures of her mind, gathered up and spread abroad for centuries, by 
her great and gifted, 4 that has drunk at the sparkling streams of her 
poetry, who that has drawn from the deep fountains of her wisdom, who 
that speaks, and reads, and thinks her language, will be slow to own his 
obligation ?’— Ib. 

‘ There are those who object to such a celebration as this, as tending to 
keep up, or awaken a hostile sentiment toward England.’-—‘ A pacific 
and friendly feeling towards England is the duty of this nation.’— 
Everett’s Oration at Concord. 

‘ T may presume that there is not one who hears me, that does not 
feel it a matter of congratulation and joy, that our fathers were English« 
men.’—* No character is perfect among nations, more than among men ; 
nor is the office of the panegyrist more respectable towards the one than 
the other. But it must needs be conceded that, after our own country, 
England is the most favoured abode of liberty ; or rather, that, besides 
our own, it is the only land where liberty can be said to exist ; the only 
land where the voice of the sovereign is not stronger than the voice of the 
law. We can scarce revolve with patience the idea that we might have 
been a Spanish colony, a Portuguese colony, or a Dutch colony ; we can 
scarcely compare, with coolness, the inheritance of those institutions, 
which were transmitted to us by our fathers, with that which we must 
have received from almost any other country—absolute government, 
military despotism, privileged orders, and the holy Inquisition.— 
Everett’s Oration at Plymouth. 

‘ Who does not feel; what reflecting American does not acknowledge 
the incalculable advantages derived to this land, out of the deep foun- 
tains of civil, intellectual, and moral ee from which we have drawn 
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in England? What American does not feel proud that he is descended 
from the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke ??—Ib. 

‘ The pride I take in my own country makes me respect that from 
which we are sprung. In touching the soil of England, I seem to return 
like a descendant to the old family seat—to come back to the abode of 
an aged, the tomb of a departed parent. J acknowledge this great con- 
sanguinily of nations. The sound of my native language beyond the sea 
is a musick to my ear, beyond the richest streams of Tuscan softness, or 
Castilian majesty. I am nol yet in a land of strangers, while surrounded 
by the manners, the habits, the forms in which I have been brought 
up. —Ib. 

‘1 am not—I need not say I am not—the panegyrist of England. I 
am not dazzled by her riches, nor awed by her power. The sceptre, the 
mitre, and the coronet, stars, garters, and blue ribbons, seem to me poor 
things for great men to contend for.* Nor is my admiration awakened 
by her armies mustered for the battles of Europe; her navies over- 
shadowing the ocean; nor her empire grasping the farthest East.’— 
‘ But, id is the refuge of free principles, though often persecuted ; the 
school of religious liberty, the more precious for the struggles to which it 
has been called ; the tombs of those who have reflected honour on all who 
speak the English tongue ; ut is the birth place of our fathers, the home 
of the pilgrims ; it is these which I love and venerate in England.’— 
‘ For, it was not enough that our fathers were of England: the masters 
of Ireland, and the lords of Hindostan are of England too. But our 
fathers were Englishmen—aggrieved, persecuted, and banished.’—Jb. 

Tue Peorie. But, in the efforts of the people, of the people strug- 
gling for their rights, moving not in organized, disciplined masses, but in 
their spontaneous action, man for man, and heart for heart, though I 
like not war, nor any of its works, there is something glorious. They 
can then move forward, without orders, act together without combina- 
tion, and brave the flaming lines of battle, without entrenchments to 
cover, or walls to shield them. No dissolute camp has worn off from the 
feelings of the youthful soldier the freshness of that home, where his 
mother and his sister sit waiting, with tearful eyes and aching hearts, to 
hear good news from the war; no long service in the ranks of a con- 
queror has turned the veteran’s heart into marble; their valour springs 
not from recklessness, from habit, from indifference to the preservation of 
a life, knit by no pledges to the life of others. But in the strength and 
spirit of the cause alone they act, they contend, they bleed. In this they 
conqucr. The people always conquer. They always must conquer. 
Armies may be defeated, kings may be overthrown, and new dynasties 
imposed on an ignorant and slavish race, that care not in what language 
the covenant of their subjection runs, nor in whose name the deed of 
their barter and sale is made out ; but the people never invade ; and 
when they rise against the invader, are never subdued. If they are 





* Why so, any more than a leaf or two, a wreath of laurel or oak, if 
sceptres, mitres, coronets, stars, garters, an‘ blue ribbons, are the reward 
of merit? or given by the people? 
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driven from the plains, they fly to the mountains,* steep rocks and 
everlasting hills, are their castles; the tangled pathless thicket, their 
palisado ; and nature, God, is their ally.’.—J6. 


The President of the United States, in the Message under review, 
while urging with great power and a deep solicitude every topic 
which ought, in our view, to interest a people such as have 
put him at their head, is carried so far as to talk about 
George Washington very much as a fourth-of-July orator of 
the fourth class would ; for he says, that Washington’s “ spirit 
hovers over” the capital, where the representatives of the nation 
are gathered together, “and listens with delight to any act 
of theirs which can tend to exalt and adorn his and their 
country.” Yet more—he calls an observatory a light-house of 
the sky. He might as well have called it a watch-house of 
the sky. : 

And Mr. Webster, a man quite. remarkable for upright severe 
dignity of style, says, while getting up a very poor apostrophe 
to Warren, who died in the first fair battle between the British 
and his brave countrymen—“ But —ah—Him! the first great 
martyr in this great cause! Him! the premature victim of his 
self-devoting heart! Him! the head of our civil councils, and 
the destined leader of our military bands ; whom nothing brought 
hither (to the hill of war) but the unquenchable fire of his own 
spirit; Him! cut off by Providence in the hour of overwhelming 
anxiety and thick gloom ; falling, ere he saw the star of his 
country rise ; pouring out his generous blood, like water, before 
he knew whether it would fertilize a land of freedom or of bond- 
age! how shall I struggle with the emotions that stifle the 
utterance of thy name! our poor work may perish, but 
thine willendure,” &c. &c. &c.—all which, though very beautiful 
and rather sublime, we take to be—rather equivocal English. 

So, too, with Mr. Sprague. “ Like a lofty tree,” says he, 
speaking of La Fayette—“ a lofty tree, that shakes down its 
green glories, to battle with the winter storm, he flung aside the 
trappings of place and pride, to crusade for freedom in freedom’s 
holy land.” That is, La Fayette—like a tree, shook down his 
green glories, and went over to America—like a tree—to crusade 
for freedom, there—like a tree. We know of nothing better, un- 
less it be the story of a native American lawyer—a story which 
we have good reason to believe—getting very much excited in 





* Washington was prepared for such a step, in the mortal extremity to 
which he was reduced, a little before the attack of Trenton. ‘* Whither 
shall we go?” said col. Reid, a favourite officer. ‘‘ To the back counties of 
Pennsylvania.”—‘* But if they fail us?”—‘‘ To the top of the Alle- 
ghannies !”’ 
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a cause where the defendant had entered upon the soil of 
° the plaintiff and carried off three oak trees—“ Look at him,” 
said he, “ gentlemen of the jury—look at him! There he goes 
—walking about the court—like a motionless statue—with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth,—trying to wire-draw—three 
oak trees—out of my client’s pocket.” 

Again. “ All there is a calm unruffled sea—even a dead sea, 
of black and bitter waters. But we move upon a living stream for 
ever pure, for ever rolling. Its mighty tide sometimes fiows higher 
and rushes faster than it’s wont, and as it bounds and foams and 
dashes along, in sparkling violence, it now and then throws up 
its fleecy cloud ; but this rises only to disappear, and as it fades 
away before the sun-beams of intelligence and patriotism, you 
behold upon its bosom the rainbow signal of returning peace, 
arching up to declare that there is no danger.”—Sprague’s 
Oration. 

Yet more, in a fourth-of-July oration, got up for a great and 
good purpose, for a national purpose, too, the orator, Mr. Sprague, 
as not long ago did the President of the United States of Ame- 
mig, while he was the chief organ thereof, though secretary of 
state only ; Mr. Sprague, at such a time, in such a place, on 
the birth-day of- his country, with a great people about him, is 
weak enough to introduce a paragraph about British Reviewers ! 
“We have those among us who are able,” says he, “ both to 
pare the talons of the kite, and pull out the fangs of the viper ; 
who can lay bare, for the disgust of all good men, the gangrene 
of the insolent Reviewer, and inflict such a cruel mark on the 
back of the mortified runaway, as will long take from him the 
blessed privilege of being forgotten.” 

We should not speak of such matters, were they not occurring 
every day, in the every-day language of a people, who talk bad 

try, when they have no idea of it, and where poetry, the 
est of poetry, would be out of place. If we take up one of 
their newspapers, a paragraph like the following is pretty sure 
to startle us: “The gallant and accomplished M‘Donough, 
the hero of Champlain, the pride and hope of his country, has” 
—has what ?—died ?>—no—but, “ has fallen beneath the mer- 
ciless grasp of the King of Terrors,” quoth a Baltimore paper, 
not long ago ;* while a New York paper+ says,—“ The Money 
Market.—Clouds and darkness have hung over the business 
part of our city for some time past; but we are happy to have 
it in our power to state that they are beginning to float away 
before the cheering beams of commercial prosperity.” A para- 





* Baltimore Fed. Gazette. + Commercial Advertiser, New York. 
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graph borrowed, we fear, from a part of Mr. Sprague’s fourth-of- 
July oration quoted above. 

But enough. The Americans are able to write; and have 
material enough we say—we know—to employ them for ever, 
in prose or poetry, in history or the drama. They should 
be encouraged. But how? 1. By a change of the law which 
does not secure literary property ; for a law which would secure 
it. 2. By passing another law which would give to a dramatic 
writer the privilege that every other enjoys now, or should 
enjoy—the power of protecting a play, of which he is the 
author, from pillage and massacre, piracy, and misrepresenta- 
tion, after it had been produced. If they—if you, the people 
of America, will do these things, we should have a body of 
American literature worth having before this age had passed away. 
You have material enough, in your large country to supply 
the writers of all Europe. It only requires to be wrought. You 
have the melancholy residue of a great people, journeying away, 
tribe after tribe, towards the Pacific ; posting away, horde after 
horde, from every side of your path, into oblivion—the frag- 
ments of what they were; leaving the abode of their mighty 
fathers to be overrun, their graves to be ploughed up, their very 
religion—that which their God gave to their progenitors, to be 
derided by the white barbarian, with all its beauty and fearful- 
ness, power and mystery—deep mystery, its awful ceremonies, 
proud worship, and savage rites—to be derided, in every way, 
and scoffed at, every where, by the children of those broken- 
hearted, weary, banished, helpless men of Europe, whom the 
forefathers of the insulted, wronged and abused red people took 
pity on, but a little time ago, the other day as it were, trusted, 
clothed, and fed, lest, peradventure, they might perish of their 
shipwreck on the shores of another world. So, too, if you are 
fond of the marvellous, or of poetry, fond enough to pursue 
the search for a few hundred leagues, you may see the foot- 
steps of a gigantic race, of a great multitude, impressed on the 
top of the solid rocks, over which they passed with all their 
herds and flocks, it would appear by the tracks before the 
material of such rocks had grown hard.* So, too, you are sur- 
rounded with proof that ages and ages ago, America was better 





* The Indians up the Missouri aver, and the tale is corroborated by 
trust-worthy white men, that such footsteps are met with ; and that among 
the multitude of tracks now visible in the solid rocks, there is one which 
appears to have been made by a four-footed creature, slipping on its way 
over. The tracks are to be seen; but are they sculptured? Which is the 
more probable story : that sculpture so good is to be met with in the solid 
rock—or that alarge race of men have left their footsteps in a soil, which 
is now rock? : 
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peopled than she is now—at least, with red men ; for the path 
where they trod, as we have already shown, was like the path of a 
mighty empire in full march, from sea to sea. You have ante- 
diJuvian relics, too, in every part of the country—prodigies 
every where—mammoths, caves and cataracts ; lakes and woods, 
rivers and mountains, without a parallel on our earth ; places, 
too, where the foundations of a great, of a prodigious common- 
wealth were laid but afew years ago, by a few plain, quiet, 
sensible men, without power, and almost without hope. If 
the beauties of nature are favorite objects of contemplation with 
the poet, you have there a wilderness, which, in the pride of 
autumnal beauty, overspreads a large part of twenty-four con- 
federated republics with a profusion of colour too gorgeous 
for the eye as it welters to the hot sunshine after a hard frost, 
heaving away like surges before the wind, the surges of a tulip- 
coloured sea agitated with fire, above and below; you have a 
peculiar atmosphere, through which the every-day transactions 
above are a magnificent spectacle to the Man of Europe; you 
have a summer sunset which covers the whole of that sky with 
a sort of illuminated drapery, something to be remembered for 
ever; you have the northern lights, the fireworks of the 
empyrean, flashing and sparkling over the clear quiet blue 
of a winter firmament, while the dazzling deep snow lies 
underneath, like a sea—as level as any sea; you have thunder- 
storms, such as occur every day among the hills of America, 
in warm weather, and no where else—and these are but a part 
of those awful or beautiful phenomena, which are never to be 
thought of, when the traveller is gone back for ever, without a 
thrill of the blood. 

It is very possible, that, for a time, the whole of North 
America, nay, of the two Americas, may not be able to supply 
much of that gorgeous ore, that earth, impregnated with sun- 
shine, which the story-book writers and poetry-people are in 
the habit of working up, year after year, at a particular season, 
at so much a song or a story, for the watering-place, the break- 
fast-room, the sofa, and theatre. But New England alone, a 
small part only of the United States, which are again but a small 
part of North America, would be able to spare of another mate- 
rial with which it abounds, a rude, rough material, to be sure, 
without glitter, shine, or show, enough to supply with pretty 
good furniture, the studies and firesides of all Europe—for atime, 
at least, if not for ever. It is a material, though, of which orna- 
ments are not often made by any body; nor ever, but by a 
capital workman, after a world of care ; but a material, of which 
weapons, keen bright weapons, which can be made of nothing 
else, are made—weapons, too, which nobody will go without ; 
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and a material, of which, perhaps, a New-Englander, who is not 
often remarkable, either for the fineness, or polish, or beauty of 
his workmanship, might manage, if he would go seriously and 
patiently to the job, to make some one or more of those every- 
day household affairs, which every body must have.—It is, in 
short, nothing more nor less than that brave earth, of which 
bucklers and swords are made ;_ but of which nobody ever thought 
of making money, except Lycurgus. But he made money of it— 
and why may not another, dark and rough as it is? 

New England is not, never has been, may never be, the land 
of gold; but it has been, for full two hundred years, the land of 
iron. It is, now. It is a land, which, if it will not bear to be 
talked about in poetry, will in prose. And yet, who shall say, 
who is there to say, somuch? Who will venture to go so 
far? There is no judging by the surface. There is no telling 
what rich ore may be found lurking within its rocky foundations, 
or sprinkled over the roof and floor of its deep subterranean 
halls. They may be starred with gems, rough with gold. 
There may be a treasury underneath every foot of the rude soil. 
The miners have not yet gone ‘to work* —the ground is not yet 
broken up. It may tce., hereafter, like the barren parts of 
South America, or th. ' wren parts of Mexico, if not with pre- 
cious stones, at least with gold and silver—instead of “ copper” 
—“ lead” —and “ lumber.”’ 

It was, for a long period, the land of perpetual warfare. It is 
now the land of quiet and peace ; it may be of unchangeable 
security. The chief among those who withstood the power of 
Great Britain over America, were born there, in the very heart 
of New England. The friends of Great Britain, the hearty, bold, 
and steadfast friends of Great Britain, are much more numerous 
there than they are any where else, throughout all North Ame- 
rica. ‘It was there, that, in the day of Rebellion, the very first, 
and the very heaviest weapons of rebellion were forged—forged, 
as it were, out of the natural earth—of that earth, which had 
nourished the sinews and hearts of the people, age after age, with 
iron. It may be there, and it will be, when they have dug 
further, and searched more thoroughly into the deep-rooted 
foundations of their true power, political, social, and moral, 
that while they are in search of that iron, of which we spoke, 
the ponderous earth of a stout soil, a twig or a shoot of some- 
thing richer may be found—a straggling branch of that golden 
bough, perhaps, which, to look at, anywhere, under the broad 
blue sky, or in the rocky chambers of the earth, will make men, 
wise men, courteous and peaceable, in spite of their nature. 





* But the minors have, it would appear. 
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Arr. X. Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, in the Years 1821 
and 1822. By James B. Fraser, Author of “A Tour in the 
Himala Mountains,” &c. London. Longman and Co. 1825. 4to. 
pp. 623. 


S° many extracts from this Journey have already appeared, 

that its contents may be assumed to be known to a con- 
siderable extent. The object, in the present article, will there- 
fore be to introduce some illustrations from novel and peculiar 
sources, and fo derive the inferences which may be interesting 
from the whole. 

The author sailed from Bombay, in a ship manned with 
Indian sailors, on the 14th of May, 1821. On arriving at 
Maskat, he notices the striking superiority of energy over the 
Indian crew, displayed by the Arabs who came off to the 
assistance of the vessel. He appears to have been much struck 
with the courtesy and simple dignity of the sovereign of this 
torrid region; but describes the climate as intolerably bad. 
This however is only applicable to the climate in the summer 
months; in the winter the temperature is cool, and even cold. 
From Maskat he proceeded to Ormuz, where he is much dis- 
posed to doubt the accounts of its former magnificence. He 
notices the principal occurrences in the history of the Wahabee 
tribes bordering on the Persian Guiph ; and gives an abstract of 
the treaty concluded with them by a British officer, major-general 
Sir William Grant Keir, remarkable for being the first public 
act in any country, in which-the slave-trade was written down 
by the name of piracy. It is an interesting fact, that at the 
time when the Houses of Lords and Commons were expressing 
their vehement approbation of the American declaration which 
constituted the slave-trade piracy, a British officer had some 
months previously carried off the palm of priority, by an act 
which, from the moment of its execution, was adopted as public 
law in the countries to which it related, and continues to be so 
at this hour. The British act was dated m January, 1820, 
and the American declaration in the May following; though, 
from local circumstances, the latter was first known in England. 
It would be fortunate if nations had never any other kind of 
rivalry. 

In an observation on the subject of mirage, the author seems to 
have fallen into a mistake respecting the nature of the appearance 
intended by that term. He has confounded it with a distortion of 
the horizon, common in hot countries,and which may be compared 
to the waving of distant objects seen by day through the flame 
of a bonfire. The true mirage is the apparition of a bright 
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sheet of water, commencing at the distance of some furlongs 
from the spectator, in which the images of trees or other objects 
which rise above the horizon are seen reflected in an inverted 
posture, as in real water. The phenomenon is explained by 
citizen Gaspard Monge in the first volume of the Décade 
Egyptienne,* and depends on the law of optics by which rays 
passing out of a denser into a rarer medium are, after a certain 
angle of inclination, reflected instead of being refracted; the 
rarer medium being caused by the rarefaction of the air con- 
tiguous to a plane of heated sand. It can consequently take place 
with effect only in level countries; and it is understood td 
have been occasionally witnessed in the Département des Landes, 
and on Salisbury Plain. 

As there are not many opportunities of viewing the domestic 
manners of the Mohammedans through eyes like those of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, no apology will be required for the 
insertion of the following original observations and reminis- 
cences, collected from a residence in the Persian Gulph at a 
period a little anterior to the journey of the author. In many 
parts they present remarkable confirmations of his accuracy ; 
and on the interior of oriental families they contain information 
to which none but a female traveller could have access. 

“No circumstance relating to the Persian Gulph is more 
*‘ remarkable, than the degree in which the descriptions given 
“ of it, without perhaps any intentional inaccuracy, have'led to 
‘ideas remote from the truth. Moore, in the beautiful scenery 
* of Lallah Rookh, has hardly introduced a gem or a flower 
“ without the authority of some traveller of repute ; and een | 
‘it would be practicable to discover all that he has described, 
“but when it was found it would be difficult to recognize. 
“ There are banks of pearl and palmy isles, groves of pome- 
“ granate and amber vines; but the effect of the original is 
“sadly different from that of the picture. In the description 
“ all is fresh and fair and fragrant ; in the reality allis scorched 
“and faded and dusty. The banks of pearl are putrid heaps 
“ of oyster-shells ; the groves of palm are dismal, dingy plan- 
“ tations, of which the faded whitish-green foliage is hardly 
distinguishable from the colour of the bare rocks which sur- 
‘ round it, or the parched soil on which it grows. .The pome- 
“granates are withered and covered with dust—the zephyrs 
“ are scorching— the crystal fountains brackish—and the goblets 
“ of melted ruby are carboys of Shiriz wine, corked with a rag 
“and tasting like bad port mixed with ale. Nothing can be 





* The periodical work published by the French army in Egypt. 
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“more unlike than the Green Sea of travellers and poets, 
“ gemmed with fairy isles, glittering with pearl and fresh with 
“scented gales—to the veritable Persian Gulph with its wild 
“ and barren shores, withering in an atmosphere which seems 
* to threaten destruction to all that has life. When the heat 
“ is excessive, I think it is always more intense at sea than on 
“shore. The air is what the poets call lurid, and the rayless 
“sun seems to shine through a mist of fire. The breezes are 
‘as if they came from an oven; and the whole can be likened 
“to nothing, but sailing across the mouth of Avernus, and 
“ catching the hot whiffs from the inside.” 

“ There can be little doubt that the far-famed magnificence 
“‘ of Ormuz, if we had the opportunity of examining it, would 
“ be found almost as ideal as the natural beauties of the Gulph. 
* Accounts literally true, have conveyed a very overcharged 
“impression. Judging from what is seen of what is not seen, I 
“can imagine there might be all the barbaric pearl and gold, 
“‘ and yet it might produce an effect that was any thing rather 
“ than magnificent. I think [ can picture to myself Ormuz in 
“all its glory. Certain handfuls of pearls, produced from the 
“turbans or sashes of dirty-looking merchants, and wrapped 
“up in little bits of rag that one would be particularly careful 
“ not to touch; sundry bracelets and anklets and other tinkling 
“ornaments, made of a dull-looking metal, which, upon exa- 
“ mination, would be discovered to be gold too pure to allow of 
“ its receiving any polish—/rozas or turquoises stuck on some- 
** thing resembling shoemaker’s wax—bales of what the Indians 
* call kincob, which is a valuable sort of gold stuff—all these I 
“ dare say might have been found in a dusty bazar, among fish, 
** and dates, and water-melons. And then for the houses— for 
“ I do somewhat value myself on my intimate knowledge of 
“the domestic elegances of the Persian Gulph. The best are 
“ terrace-roofed, and consequently admit the greatest part of 
“the rain that falls, which however is not much; the walls 
** always two or three feet thick, in order to exclude the heat. 
“The rooms are of any length, according to the taste of the 
“ builder;- but, in breadth, confined to the size of a date-tree 
“ stem, of which the rafters are formed. In the houses of the 
“ Sheikhs, there is a raised floor or chamber of ‘dais, with a 
“ wind-tower over it. Of the apartments, the most ornamented 
“are those appropriated to the ladies. These are covered with 
“ Persian carpets, and the white-washed walls furnished with 
“shelves loaded with china basins. and cups. The furniture 

consists in large wooden chests which contain the wardrobe 
“and ornaments, sometimes very rich, of the inmates, Adda 
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“ proper proportion of yellow slippers, little Persian looking- 
“ glasses, pots of antimony strewed here and there, and all 
“ smelling of the same overpowering perfume, and you will see 
“a Persian Guiph boudoir. But these are only the houses of 
“ the great. The rest are huts of the smallest size that can hold 
“a human being ; covered with branches of the date-tree, and 
“separated by hedges of the same materials rising above the 
“heads of the passengers, with roads between them which 
“ barely allow two individuals to cross ;—the whole peopled 
* with cats and blear-eyed children, and now and then a woman 
“ peeping through two holes in a black mask, and looking 
“ like a mummy straggled from its case.” 

“ As for the inhabitants of these dreary regions, they differ 
“‘much from each other. There are the Persians of whom I 
‘“‘ have seen little, but am inclined to believe all the evil that is 
“said of them; the subjects of the Imam of Maskat, who may 
“be looked upon as the civilized and polite part of the Arabs ; 
“and the Wahabees, the Mohammedan Protestants, who, as 
“ one of them told us, look upon the Arabs of Maskat as ‘goats 
“ to be killed.’ These last (the Wahabees) are a race of devout 
“‘ robbers, who would pillage a vessel, cut the throats of the 
“crew, and then draw up in their order of prayer, chant 
“one of their five daily services, and thank God that they 
“had consciences void of offence. At the same time it should 
“ be understood, that they are not robbers by profession. They 
“ fish, both for food and pearls, and cultivate dates; piracy 
“‘was only a save-all. In their manners they are simple, 
“ straight-forward, and manly ; in their habits independent, and 
“‘—robbery and murder apart—moral, and religious. One of 
“ their chiefs, in a sort of hill-fort, was summoned to surrender 
‘to the English, and a representation was made to him of their 
* superiority of force and the impolicy of resistance. In his 
“ reply, he said, ‘ That he knew his strength bore no proportion 
“*to ours; but that if we were strong the Lord was stronger, 
“‘and in Him was his trust. That he and his people stood 
“only in the defence of their religion and the worship of the 
“ * true God ; and it was better they should die for their religion 
“*than live without it. That if we would let ‘them alone in 
“their hill-top, they would continue to worship God; and 
“*that this was their desire.’ This stern old puritan was a 
“ sort of apostle of the Wahabees, and had been the means of 
“ converting the inhabitants of a great part of the coast to the 
“ reformed faith. After he was made prisoner, he might be said 
“to be in some measure part of our household. His tent was 
“ adjoining to mine, and during the night I used to hear his 
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* Wahabee spirit pouring itself out in fervent prayer, and in 
“ the day-time in whet I conceived to be a word of exhortation 
“‘ to the people about him. And truly he needed all the spiritual 
* consolation that his devotion could obtain; for of the things 
of this world he seemed to remember only that he and his 
people were captives. You never saw such a ‘ wild-born falcon 
with clipt wing.’ ” 
“ I must not omit to record the merits of my very good friend 
the Imam. I take him to be a mirror of hereditary sovereigns, 
page orthodox, and friendly to repose. With any thing 
of the enterprising spirit of his heretical neighbours, it would 
be no difficult matter for him to make himself master of the 
Gulph. Nevertheless he is possessed of personal bravery, con- 
siderable liberality of mind, and great courtesy of manners. 
In fact he was the only Asiatic I ever saw, who gave me the 
idea of what is conveyed by the English term gentleman. | 
think he was this, as completely as nature could make; and 
was altogether a very princely person. I went once to visit 
him; and novel and strange as such a guest must have been, it 
was curious to observe how native courtesy pointed out to him 
every attention which the most polite European could have paid. 
Difficult as it was in such circumstances not to be awkward, he 
displayed throughout, the most admirable self-possession and 
gracefulness. In order to appreciate the difficulty of the task, 
you must imagine the feelings of a man who had all his life 
been. waited on by women, but who probably was never before 
called upon to pay the slightest attention to one. I remember 
being afterwards questioned by some of the ladies of Maskat, 
as to who attended me when I went to see the Im4m’s family ; 
and upon my answering ‘ Seyd Said’ (the usual title of the 
Imam among the Arabs), they burst into loud laughter—so 
strange a thing did the fact appear to them. As for the ladies 
of this part of the world, I could tell of ‘ Persia’s eyes of 
‘full and fawn-like ray’—and of Arab beauties under the 
weight of whose charms ‘a camel would groan,’ as one of 
their countrymen and ardent admirers assured me. But you 
shall have a more detailed account of my visit to the Imam: 
His Highness received us at the door of his house, which was 
once a Portuguese monastry; and conducted us into a room 
where we found chairs arranged in a row on each side. I sat 
down on the second in the row; upon which the Imfm inti- 
mated his desire that I should take the seat nearest-the door, 
which seems to be the place of distinction for the same reason as 
in England the one furthest from the door, or because it is the 
* most comfortable. Coffee was handed round, then sherbet in 
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“ silver cups and saucers, and afterwards another sort of sherbet 
“ flavoured with rose-water. After sitting for some time, during 
“which the Imam spoke very feelingly upon the fatal effects of a 
“ plurality of wives in filling the house with factions and disputes, 
it was proposed that I should proceed into the haram. I was 
prepared for this visit, as it had been intimated to me that the 
“ ladies were very curious to see me ; but I was a little surprised 
at seeing the Imam prepare to accompany me. He conducted 
me up a broad staircase to the top of the house, where in a 
small apartment covered with a very handsome Persian carpet 
was seated his wife, surrounded by her slaves, a crowd of 
women of all nations and complexions. She rose to receive 
us ; but of her beauty there was no opportunity of judging, as 
her face was concealed by an embroidered mask, and her figure 
by a quantity of cumbrous drapery. From the chin to the 
waist she was literally cased in jewels. Her garments were 
red bordered with gold, and she had an amber-coloured Cash- 
mere shaw! thrown over her head, which, as the heat of the day 
increased, she exchanged for a very beautiful one of thin purple 
muslin with a rich border of gold. The furniture of the room 
consisted of the before-mentioned carpet, some chairs and 
couches, and a table which looked as if it might have belonged 
to the Portuguese, and which I imagine was placed there 
temporarily for my accommodation. It had been likewise 
covered with a piece of white cloth, and upon this, breakfast 
was placed; in the arrangement of which the Im4m took a 
very active part, placing many of the dishes with his own 
princely hands. The breakfast was excellent, consisting of 
roasted fowls, pillaws, &c. with a quantity of sweetmeats and 
fruit, and two or three sorts of sherbet. The cups and plates 
were of handsome English china, but of every sort and size ; 
the spoons were of silver, and the knives and forks new and 
handsome. These last mentioned articles are quite useless ir 
an Arab family, as people of all ranks use only their fingers in 
eating. After breakfast, which nobody partook of but my 
little boy and myself, the Imim departed, saying he would 
come for me in an hour or two. The ladies rose and conti- 
nued standing while he walked out of the room; and then 
resuming their seats with an appearance of ease and comfort 
very different from their previous constrained and formal 
manner, they began talking with great volubility. An old 
Persian lady who was of the party, immediately laid aside 
her veil, but the Arab women retained their masks, notwith- 
standing my request to be favoured with a sight of their coun- 
“tenances. They were very curious in examining my dress, and 
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“the old lady I really feared was proceeding to undress me. 
“They invited me to bathe, which was rather an unexpected 
“ piece of politeness, and I suspect was suggested by their 
“ desire to extend their examination of my garments. Upon 
my declining it, a little gold box of antimony was produced, 
with a golden wire attached to it by a chain, and they begged 
that I would at least allow them to paint my eyes, whic 
they assured me would very much improve my looks. 
The old lady tried to tempt me by describing the effect which 
my eyes thus adorned would have on the gentlemen when I 
went down to them. One of the slaves who spoke Hindos- 
tanee acted as interpreter. I asked her how the ladies occu- 
pied themselves during the day; if they worked orread. She 
said, ‘no, they sat down—that was all.’ They gave me a 
specimen of their amusements, by bringing a little slave girl, 
who squatted down and in that posture jumped about in order 
to make a large cockatoo imitate her motions. After some 
time the [mam returned, and upon my signifying that I wished 
to depart, he said that a horse and palanquin were waiting for 
me, and I could take which I chose. His wife then brought 
a gold box with atar of roses and perfumed my clothes, and 
sprinkled me with rose-water, and I took my leave. The 
Imim accompanied me down stairs, and put me into the 
palanquin, shutting the doors to keep out the sun, with all the 
attentive civility of a European gentleman.” 
“ From the Imam’s house I expected to be carried to that 
of his secretary and minister. _ However upon ascending 
a steep and narrow staircase, at the foot of which the palan- 
uin had been set down, I found a lady waiting to receive me. 
he was a Persian, and wore neither mask nor veil. The head- 
dress was a sort of gold tiara of very elegant form, from which 
a transparent drapery edged with gold fell in graceful folds 
till it swept the ground; and her dark hair plaited in innu- 
merable braids reached below her knees. She took me by 
the hand and led me into a room filled with women, both 
Arabians and Persians; the fact being that all the lady’s 
acquaintance had taken this opportunity of satisfying their 
curiosity. Here there was a second breakfast, and my little 
boy and I were obliged to exert ourselves to do honour to 
it, though, after all, our efforts fell far short of the expec- 
tations of the ladies, who expressed their surprise at seeing 
us eat so little, accompanied by many exhortations to us not 
to be bashful. Their manners were civil and good-natured, 
“ but riotously mirthful. Another pot of antimony was produced, 
“and I was obliged to defend my face with my hands to 
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prevent my eyes from being blacked. They were determined 


“ to perform the operation upon my little boy ; who took it as a 


“ 


great affront, and resisted with all his might. I found that my 
ostess was the principal wife of the minister; in which 
place I should observe, that every wife has generally a sepa- 
rate house, and the husband another. Her manners were 
more pleasing and courteous than those of the Arab ladies 1 
had left; a superiority which I observed in all the Persian 
women. She had not only her eyes blacked with antimony, 
but her eye-brows painted with the same preparation, the lines 
being extended so as to meet, and at the junction branching 
into an ornament something like a fleur-de-lis. A blueish 
spot on each side of the mouth, in size rather less than a 
sixpence, and I think a smaller one on the chin, seemed to 
have been done by some operation like tattooing. Unfor- 
tunately for all these ornaments, the day was very warm, and 
the moisture consequent thereupon had brought off the black 
paint, which trickled down her face in a very unsightly man- 
ner. From this house I was carried to the house occupied by 
the minister himself, where I found the Europeans of our 
party. There I was invited to visit another wife. I was in 
fear of a third breakfast; however, she contented herself 
with producing tea. There is a Persian saying, that a man 
to live happily, should have the wine of Shiraz, the bread of 
Yendicas, and a wife from Yezd. This lady was a native of 
Yezd, and had only been in Maskat three months. I re- 
member she complained of the climate, and seemed altogether 
not very well satisfied with her situation. She had a hand- 
some Jewish face, with a brunette complexion, and the most 
beautiful eyes I ever beheld. They were not blacked as usual, 
but indeed no painting could have added anything to the 
blackness of their long silken lashes. But the most amusing 
visit I paid, was after I was better acquainted with some of 
the Arab ladies. During this visit I succeeded in prevailing 


‘on them to indulge me with a sight of their faces. They 


would not pull off their masks themselves, but they allowed 
their companions to go behind them and untie the string. And 
then a an exhibition of bashfulness and modesty took 
place. They covered their faces with their hands, and some 
of them threw themselves on the floor. But after ail, there 
seemed to be no occasion, for any extraordinary beauty that was 
in them. In truth, my expectations being excited, I was sadly 
disappointed. They had dingy complexions, and large hooked 
noses, and their hair cut short and straight over the forehead, 
as the maid-servant used to wear hers in the days of our youth,” 
VOL. VW. R. P 
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“The contrast between the free Arabs and the enslaved 
“ Persians, and the natural consequences of their different con- 
*‘ ditions, make a striking picture. Even the outward and 
* visible signs of slavery and degradation on one side, and of 
** freedom and equality on the other, are curious and interesting. 
** Apply to Fraser or any other traveller in Persia, and hear the 
*“ description of the despot and his court, the prostrations and 
* adorations, the fawning and cringing of slaves, who rise from 
“ being trampled upon to go and set their foot in like manner 
“ upon the necks of all beneath them; and then tura to the 
“ Arabs, and see, as I have seen, the chief in the midst of his 
“ people, receiving them with a patriarchal embrace, and 
“ sitting down among them without other distinction than the 
“ voluntary marks of respect which the affection and esteem 
“of his subjects may prompt. One of the most striking 
* peculiarities of Arab manners is the footing of equality upon 
“which all ranks and conditions seem to associate together. 
“ Sovereign and subject—master and servant—sit together, and 
*‘ eat and converse together, on terms of the most perfect cor- 
*“ diality; and yet good order and subordination seem as well 
* established as if they were guarded by all the etiquette which 
“is elsewhere thought necessary for their preservation. On 
board an Arab ship, this national characteristic is especially 
remarkable, from the contrast it presents to the marine usages 
“of Europe. Instead of the stiff etiquette of a European 
“ cruiser, all is equal, and all things in common. Officers and 
men eat and smoke and pray together; and yet, in the ships 
in which I have been, I never saw any lack of prompt obe- 
dience, or breach of necessary discipline ; and it is a remark- 
able fact (and one that to an English naval officer would 
appear incredible) that I never heard of a punishment. Having 
finished this panegyric on the simplicity of Arab manners, 
I cannot refrain from laughing at the recollection of Citizen 
Glib and his Hottentots. ‘ Simple and unsophisticated people ! 
No unnatural’ distinction of rank—no absurd and pernicious 
ceremonies !’ Citizen Glib would have been to his heart's 
content in a Wahabee hood and petticoat; provided his 
unsophisticated fellow-citizens had not undertaken some day 
to make his property Azd/d/ or lawful (that is, lawful for them 
to take), by cutting his throat. However, after this digres- 
sion, which would force itself upon me, I will fortify myself 
“ by Madame de Stael’s reflection, ‘ Quand une fois on a tourné 
“ Venthousiasme en ridicule, on a tout défait excepté l’argent et 
“ le pouvoir.’ 
“ While I am on the subject of Arab virtues, I think I may 
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“add those of friendliness and kind-heartedness. At sea, in 
agp oy I have lived much with Arabs, and have often been 
“left alone among them; and in all situations and circum- 
“stances, I never experienced any thing but the greatest 
“ civility and. kindness. I remember once going upon deck in 
“an Arab frigate during the bustle occasioned by a sudden 
“ squall, and I still recollect with kindly and grateful feelings, 
“ that in all the noise and hurry and hurricane, I hardly passed 
“one sailor who did not turn towards me with some word of 
“ encouragement and consolation. In harbour, I used to have 
“ conversazioni of the Arab officers ; who delighted exceedingly 
“in tea. bag and witchcraft were, I think, the most fre- 
“ quent topics. Seyd Salymeen who commanded the ship was 
“a great friend of mine, and upon my leaving the frigate we 
“ parted with much affectionate ceremony. He said he should 
“place me in his memory’; and that when he should give 
“ to any one some of the excellent medicine [Spanish licorice] 
. which I had given him, he should always talk about me. 


‘“‘ He concluded his compliments by saying, that I was ‘ moré 
“ powerful in knowledge than three men.’ He was a good- 
“ tempered, cheerful old man, always talking, in the Moham- 
** medan style, of fate and predestination, and yet never neg- 


“ lecting to let out an additional cable when it blew fresh. On 
“ one of these occasions he said to me, ‘ Do not be afraid ;— 
“‘ God is powerful ;—and I have got four anchors.’ He was 
“ very fond of talking of his father, whose memory he seemed 
“to hold in high veneration. He said his father always made 
“a point of keeping up an establishment of four wives, and 
“that nevertheless, dissension was unknown in his household. 
“ The secret, he said, of this harmony, was the even-handed 
“justice of his father’s behaviour to them. In all respects he 
“was careful to treat them exactly alike; and if he bought so 
“much as a pair of shoes for one, he bought them for the 
“ others also, and exactly at the same time. He added that 
“ his father, by means of Beene and otherwise, had in his life- 
“ time had forty wives.” 

“The Wahabees we only saw as visitors, and as a defeated 
“ people ; and consequently could only guess at their real dispo- 
“ sitions, as we might at those of a caged lion. In contemplating 
“ the good qualities of these people, there is no occasion to be 
“ too romantic in their praise. It must not be forgotten, that 
“ they are rude, ferocious, and bigoted. Among minor offences, 
“their want of personal cleanliness deserves to be recorded. 
“ Niebuhr, who says that the Arabs are a remarkably clean 
“ people, must have been misled bY imagining cleanliness to be 

P 
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“a natural consequence of frequent ablutions. If he had ex- 
“amined, he would have discovered how ingeniously they con- 
trive to fulfil the letter of the law and to evade the spirit. 
However, this reproach in its full extent applies to the Waha- 
bees only. At Maskat the higher classes are sufficiently 
clean. Perhaps the personal appearance of the Wahabees 
may be a matter of curiosity. ‘They are little, spare, yellow- 
complexioned, dried-looking, hard-featured people; in their 
dress and general appearance very much like old women with 
dirks stuck in their apron-strings. It is necessary to be 
careful about names. The inhabitants of what are called the 
piratical towns, are Arabs chiefly of the Joasmee tribe, but 
* also of some others. In religion they are Wahabees, or fol- 
“ lowers of Abd ul Wahab, who about eighty years ago began 
to preach at Dereyah against the corruptions of the esta- 
blished religion. They make but an inconsiderable portion of 
the Wahabees ; and merely took to piracy in consideration of 
their maritime habits, as the Christians of Liverpool did to the 
slave-trade. The Wahabees, whom Ali Bey met at Mecca, 
must have been another race.” 

“ The appearance of the Bedouis is singular and wild, and their 
cast of countenance altogether different from any other Arabs. 
Some of them are very handsome ; and the peculiarity of their 
features seems to be, a great degree of delicacy. Their stature 
is low, and their whole figure what may be called petite. They 
wear nothing on their heads but a narrow fillet of leather, and 
their black glossy hair hangs in corkscrew curls upon their 
shoulders. White, regular, and very small teeth, add to the 
delicate and womanish cast of their features. This style of 
countenance is singular, as being so remote from the usual Arab 
face, which is coarse and large-featured. Ali Bey’s description 
of the Wahabees he saw at Mecca, shows they were of this 
race. Their manner is affectionate and mild, and very different 
from the robust hardihood of the other Arabs. Instead of a 
surplice, they wear a cloth fastened round the waist and 
reaching half-way down the leg, and a sash in which they 
stick their cartridges. Their eyes are blackened, and they are 
steeped from head to foot in oil mixed with a dark-coloured 
powder, so that they look as if they had come out of a pot 
of walnut pickle. ‘These are the Arabs ‘ tahta sdf,’ or under 
wool—from their woollen tents. The others are ‘ Arab ul beit,’ 
or the men of houses.” 

“ As for my unfavourable opinion of the Persians, I do not 
know that I have much to say in support of it. I think I had 
never much acquaintance except with two of that nation. One 
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“was a ‘comprador’ or ship’s purveyor, whose talents had ac- 
“quired him the name of Rogue Ali; and the other, a crafty 
“ old gentleman who made his appearance in a mysterious cha- 
“ racter in the English camp, and who, after walking in and out 
of the commander’s tent, hearing all that was said, and seeing 
all that was going forward, upon the arrival of the Im4m of 
Maskat took his ivory-headed walking-stick, trotted off to 
him with all the information he had been able to collect, and 
was declared to be the Imim’s prime minister. I think my 
dislike to the Persian character was chiefly acquired during the 
course of my Persian studies, which, I may as well mention, 
did not extend very far beyond the alphabet. However, they 
made me acquainted with translations of Persian books; and 
among others, I have looked into Sadi, the ‘ great moral poet 
of Persia,’ and truly it seemed to me that his moralities con- 
sisted in.all that was servile, mean-spirited, and base. And 
thus, seeing that the eye was evil, I concluded that the whole 
body was full of darkness.” 
“The appearance of the Persian coast is not more drear 
than that of the opposite shores of Arabia. I recollect little 
difference, except that on the Persian side the forms of the 
mountains are more varied and fantastic. The narrow strip of 
sandy country between the mountains and the sea, called b 
the Arabs the Tehama, is on both sides of the Gulph equally 
hot and dreary. Beyond the mountains are a different climate 
and country. I never had a look into the interior but 
once. One of the finest views I ever saw in the East, and 
certainly. the only pleasant scene I looked on in Arabia, was 
from a steep and narrow pass among the rocks behind the towh 
of Maskat. From this height we looked upon a valley covered 
with huts and large trees, whose bright green of various 
shades reminded us faintly and distantly of the verdure of 
England. To me, who for nearly a year had viewed nothing 
but a dreary expanse of sea and sand, the scene was pleasura- 
ble beyond describing :—and here is the secret which at once 
accounts for all that we are told of the beauty of countries like 
these. I remember a poor sickly midshipman, half dead with 
the Persian Gulph fever, who went to Maskat for change of air, 
and who came back seriously affirming that he had been ata 
place where he lay in a running stream, and had grapes drop 
into his mouth from the vines that overshadowed him. I sup- 
pose he had met with a spring of tolerable water, and a bunch 
of grapes. The rose-gardens of Shiraz would never have been 
“ sung by poets and celebrated by travellers, if they had not been 
* surrounded by the dreary country which Fraser describes. I 
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“think he does not condescend to notice the rose-gardens. 
** Nevertheless I have heard those who had seen them, talk rap- 
“ turously of their beauty. However, whether beautiful or not, 
* there is no doubt that roses grow in great abundance in the 
“ neighbourhood of Shiraz. I was told by a gentleman who had 
*‘ resided in Persia, that nothing is more common than to have 
“ a bed of fresh rose-leaves made for you ; from which, he added 
“that you invariably rise with a bad cold, This gentleman 
“ spoke of Georgia, as a country where the climate, the inhabi- 
“ tants, and the productions of the soil, are all equally beautiful.” 

“ Hulwah is a sweetmeat very common in Arabia. It is 
** poured melted into two earthen vessels like saucers, which are 
* then put together ; so that it is as convenient for carriage as an 
** oyster. When a Wahabee chief makes his camels kneel, he 
“ pulls hulwah from his saddle-bow. Some writer, dncient or 
** modern, speaks of a diet on which the Arabs exist on their 
* journeys for a long time, and in very small quantities ; 
“this must have been hulwah. But a much more curious 
© sweetmeat than this, is made in Persia, of a substance the 
* description of which answers to that of the manna of the 
** Israelites. It is found in the morning covering the bushes 
*‘ like a hoar-frost, and lying on the ground in small white 
** grains ; and it tastes like wafers made with honey, for I have 
“ heard it compared to an indifferent macaroon. It is kneaded 
* into cakes, and sold in the bazars of the Persian Gulph. The 
* Persians call it taranjabin. Richardson notices it in his 
“ dictionary under the article Manna.” 

“The Turks, if we may judge from their looks, are Eu- 
“ ropeans, not Asiatics. Of Turkish agas I know nothing, but 
“ that they stick out their elbows, and make themselves very 
** disagreeable.” 

The coincidence in many of these descriptions is sufficiently 
remarkable. But however happy the traveller in Persia and 
Khorasan may be in his local and personal descriptions, it is 
impossible to extend the same character to his general reflec- 
tions. In almost all that relates to the religion of the countries 
that he visits, his opinions will, on scrutiny, be found to have 
been taken up without examination, and continued without 
justice. It is only necessary to examine some of his positions 
on the subject of Mohammedanism ; recollecting always that 
the object is not to prove that Mohammedanism is the religion 
par excelleuce, but to give to all men that portion of justice 
which is equally necessary to keep down the spirit of bigotry 
in every clime, The British government has some millions of 
Mohammedan sybjects, possessed of no voice or influence in 
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the government which they obey ; and it therefore becomes of 
high practical importance, that the opinions of their rulers 
should be just, or should at least be founded on some approxi- 
mation to the truth. All religions would have their weak sides, 
if the conduct of their professors were to be brought as samples 
of the merits of the creed; and it would be as fair to judge of 
Christianity from Cortez or from Alva, as to draw the conclu- 
sions which have been advanced against Mohammedanism by 
the author. ‘ One of the first acts of its earliest conquerors 
was the destruction of all the books and records they could 
find.’ But if one race of Mohammedans destroyed books at 
Alexandria, another made Cordova the seat of all the science of 
the times; from whence, if the sword of Charles Martel had 
failed, they would to ail human appearance have spread algebra 
and Mohammedanism over the world. At this moment the 
tongues of Europe are full of the wrecks of sciences and arts 
introduced by these same Mohammedans, as the words remain 
to testify ; and cypher, tarif, carat, lute, alkali, alcohol, elixir, 
rob, julep, magazine, mizen, calibre, check-mate, almanac, 
almagest, alchemy, algebra, azimuth, nadir, zenith, alcaide, she- 
riff, douane, all bear witness tothe mass of useful things that have 
been received through their intervention. There is not a keeper of 
accounts in Europe who might not be astonished by the inform- 
ation that he had all his lif been writing Arabic ; and without 
the same intervention of the Mohammedans, there would neither 
have been logarithms, nor traverse-tables, nor longitudes by 
observation. Again, the Mohammedans are asserted to be 
careless in their devotions. It is possible the author may have 
met with individuals indolent in prayer; yet what can be more 
certain, than that their general preciseness is one of the first 
circumstances that attracts the attention of a stranger in the 
East. Let any man enter a mosque in one of the Indian pre- 
sidencies, and see the mute lines of worshippers, and the hun- 
dreds of white soles turned up at once as the foreheads touch 
the ground in unison with the movements of the leader, and say 
whether it is in solemnity and form that the Mohammedans are 
given to be deficient. Compare the tinkling mummeries of the 
mass, and their effects upon the hearers, with the proud pasha 
and the lordly aga made to bow in the dust before the lord of 
earth and heaven, and the wild Wahabee marshalling his 
kneeling host upon the sand, and leading the rude choir where 
youth and age unite their voice to the Creator ;—and then say 
whether ‘ the religion of Mohammed was never addressed either 
to the head or to the heart.’ ‘The enthusiasm it was calcu- 
lated to inspire was kindled by an appeal to the grossest of 
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human passions ;’—and it appeals to nothing, a the hope of 
man’s restoration to his original estate. ‘ A blind belief in the 
grossest absurdities was essential to the support of its doctrines :’— 
and it scarcely has any doctrines but those of simple theism. 
‘ The mind required to be plunged in the most profound igno- 
rance, to fit it for receiving and obeying its impious, inhuman, 
and ungodly precepts.’ What an opinion to be entertained by a 
possible governor of Mohammedans, without being able to point 
out in the’ written volume, where one of those precepts lies. 
‘ Formed, in a certain degree, upon the model of the Christian 
religion, the compiler of the Mohammedan code appears carefully 
to have rejected the most simple and reasonable, the most beau- 
tiful and divine doctrines of his prototype, and, with curious 
ingenuity, to have altered its whole spirit so as to suit his 
gloomy plan of a faith that should plunge mankind back into 
their former ignorance, and bind the whole world in the chains 
of prejudice, bigotry, and superstition.’ The meaning of which 
is, that he took the unity of God, his mercy, and a future 
state, and left out the Athanasian creed. 

After all the abuse that has been thrown upon Mohammed 
for his paradise—and it makes the head and front of every 
man’s vituperative argument—the simple fact is, that he pro- 
mised the restoration of man to the Mosaic Eden; where, if 
there were many Adams, it was equally inevitable there 
must be many Eves. This may not reach the elevation of 
‘ What eye hath not seen nor ear heard ;’ but it at all events 
attains the point from which the Christian theology sets out. 
His words continually are, ‘ Theirs shall be the gardens of 
Eden ;’* and then he proceeds to enumerate the rivers, the 
trees, the apples, and, above all, the‘ helpmates meet,’ of the 
Mosaic account. That he excludes women from his paradise, 
is one of the stupid falsehoods that have been fastened on him 
by his enemies; for he reiterates the declaration that ‘whoso 
worketh good, whether male or female, shall enter paradise,’+ 
where the same glories are distinctly promised to both. And 
lest there should be any doubt whether the wives of the be- 
lievers are to keep them company, he expressly describes the 
faithful as entermg the garden of Eden ‘with their fathers, 
their wives, and their children ;’{ where, in another place, he 
says, ‘they and their wives shall recline in shady groves.’§ 
But the Eden of Milton is not more chaste, and is infinitely less 
reserved, than that of the Arabian; and no contrast can be 
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stronger than between his imagery, and that of the Hebrew 
poetry which he might have taken for his model. In his de- 
scription of the women of paradise, there is nothing to excite 
a voluptuous idea. They are said to be virgins—like the virgin 
daughter of Bethuel; and like the other believers, they are 
restored to the prime of youthful beauty, in which mankind 
may be samen to have come from the hands of the creator. 
But they have neither necks like towers of ivory, nor mouths 
that cause the lips of those that are asleep to speak, nor bosoms 
like clusters of the vine, nor breasts like two young roes that 
are twins feeding among lilies, nor the joints of their thighs 
like jewels the work of the hands of a cunning workman. 
They neither invite their paradisaic partner to kiss them with 
the kisses of his mouth, nor to lie like a bundle of myrrh all 
night between their breasts, nor to turn and be till daybreak 
like a young hart upon the mountains of spices, nor to get him 
to the mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense till the 
shadows flee away, nor to take a thousand current coins 
from ‘his vineyard’ while the. keeper of the fruit claims two 
hundred in return, nor tempt him to the fields under 
promise of there giving their bosoms to his joy. These 
are the luxuries of other creeds, the figures which the. na- 
tions of Europe think fitted to excite religious hopes and 
pious expectations. The spouses of the Arabian teacher 
sit with their dark eyes cast down modestly in the pre- 
sence of their husbands, like pearls concealing Gunsdions 
within their shells ; and even the patriarchal polygamy seems 
forgotten, as something tolerable on earth but not good enough 
for heaven. The beatified pairs recline by the never-failing 
waters of Eden, surrounded by the harmless luxuries which 
constitute domestic comfort or splendor in the East; and if 
they sometimes fill their cup with a richer draught, it is de- 
scribed as innocent and harmless, with no power to disturb the 
intellect or disorder the mind. Their converse is unearthly and 
pure, and tinged with the delightful consciousness of souls 
escaped from earth and safe in heaven,— 
‘ No vain discourse there heard, nor thought of. sin ; 
But this one word, Peace—Peace.’* 
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Koran, LVI. 27, 28. 
27. Non audient ibi sermonem futilem, nequ2 incitationem ad peccatum. 
28, Sed tantumodd dictum; Pax, Pax.—Translation of Maracci. 
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Such are literally the words of the much-abused Arabian; but 
still the Koran must be licentious, and all the figures of European 
theologians severe, and blameless, and divine. To judge from 
the outcry, it might be supposed that a whole book of the 
Korn had been devoted to the exhibition of voluptuous delight. 
And because woman, pure and innocent and downcast, is found 
seated in the second paradise by her husband’s side, comes this 
sacerdotal hubbub, and meubich delicacy is up in arms in de- 
fence of the purity of heaven. And this, too, from believers 
who avowedly cherish the fervour of their own devotion with 
descriptions, which, whatever may be their antitypes in heaven, 
present on earth the most accomplished display of amorous 
joyaunce the world can boast of,—descriptions of which, whatever 
may be the celestial meaning, the earthly substratum is the 
intercourse of a mortal lover with his material bride, and that 
told in no measured terms, but painted with an unction that 
human hand has never equalled,—descriptions, which insular 
bashfulness has prevented English translators from rendering 
except by a es eae and which if offered to a reader not 
prepared with the conviction of their divine origin and tendency, 
would necessarily present to him the appearance of a glowing 
romance, commencing at the point where other romances are 
fain to conclude, and drawn with a pencil in comparison of 
which Theocritus is tame and Ovid but a bungler. It is not 
in the Koran that honied lips, lily bosoms, twin breasts, 
spicy mountains, budding pomegranates, hills, towers, clus- 
ters, mouths that intoxicate and eyes that are begged to 
turn away, necks, hair, teeth, cheeks, roses, lilies, ivory, 
marble, milk, ointments, perfumes, powders, banquets, gob- 
lets, flagons, chambers, curtains, beds, stairs, locks, lattices, 
windows, dew-drops, zephyrs, loves, doves, delights, desire, 
jealousy, flame, ravished hearts, love-sick damsels, clasping 
lovers, verdant couches, promised blisses, kisses, embraces, 
faintings, wells, vineyards, harts. hinds, concubines, honey- 
combs, mandrakes, are displayed, in emulous confusion, as the 
means of drawing the soul towards heaven. If Mohammed 
had inserted all these from the Jewish writings, it would not 
have been for the Europeans to have cast a stone. Let them 
100k a little at the beam that is in their own eye, before they 
are so fierce upon the mote that is in their neighbour’s. If they 
urge that these things are not dwelt upon, and that their reli- 
gion may nevertheless contain many noble precepts of temper- 
ance and self-denial—the same excuse ought to have been 





i. Read the Latin and French translations. The Arabic is the same. 
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extended to the Mohammedans, if it had been proved that there 
was any justice in the parallel.* But with such liberal ideas on 
the extent to which earthly passion may be employed for religious 
exaltation, what an uproar ove the Europeans made, about the 
simple reinstatement of woman in the lost seats of Eden. So little 
can the absence of offence avail, against the colouring of na- 
tional animosity and religious bigotry! The earliest introduc- 
tion of the Koran to the acquaintance of Europeans, was 
marked by these evil passions. It is known in Europe princi- 
pally through the labours of Maracci, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of perverting its meaning, or corrupting its simplicity 
with the imaginations of the convent. If a translation of the 
Hebrew scriptures were published, in which every word capable 
of the change was altered from the reserved and decent one to 
that which was vulgar and immodest,—and where a licentious 
commentary was attached to every passage where the subject 
could, by any perversion, be made the vehicle,—attended with 
insupportable mistranslations and misconstructions for the sake 
of hanging an odious meaning upon the writer,—it would give 
some idea of the medium through which the Koran was intro- 
duced to Europe. It was thus that juggling monks played 
their low machinery,—that what they called the altar and the 
throne might flourish, by setting one half of mankind to hate 
and worry the other,+ 

On all the other principal points of declamation, the doctrines 
of Mohammed have been misrepresented with similar success. 
It is of no use that himself says no; his adversaries choose that 
he should say yes, and they will have it so accordingly. At this 
moment it would be difficult to find a hundred persons, who do 
not believe the Mohammedans are taught that women have no 
souls. Peers, commoners,—lords, ladies,—poets, all believe it ; 
and yet Mohammed has been as particular upon that point as 
if he had foreseen the calumny. In the same manner men are 





* «Whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after her,’—said he who 
for his purity had not where to lay his head. ‘ Venter tuus sicut acervus 
tritici vallatus liliis,’ sings the royal master of three hundred concubines. 
So in the pantheon the majesty of Jove sat frowning among gods of looser 
attributes and grosser form.—Only one profane writer has ventured upon 
the image of the royal voluptuary ; and that one has chosen to make it the 
burden of the most flagitious song existing in any language. 

t See Maracci’s dedication to the sacred Cesarean Majesty of Leopold I. ; 
where ke cites Mohammed before the tribunal of ‘ God’s Vicar upon Earth’ 
and the emperor of Germany, convicts him of /2se-majesté against God and 
against Caesar, and requests that, as Alexander put the ‘Tiiad under his 
pillow, so Leopoldus Magnus will use Ais translation of the Koran, as a 
sharpener of his fury against the Mohammedan barbarians.—A. D, 1698. 
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taught to believe that he inculcated religious intolerance ;—and 
yet he expresses himself on the subject of toleration in a manner 
that would bring down the thunders of the priesthood upen any 
liberal in Europe, ‘ If the Lord had pleased, all who are in the 
earth would have believed together; and wilt thou force men to 
be believers? No man can believe but by the permission of 
God ; and He will pour out his indignation on those who will 
not understand.’* The author of the “Essays on the Form- 
ation and Publication of Opinions,” is manifestly a Moham- 
medan.—‘ Let there be no forcing in religion; the right way 
has been made clearly apparent from the wrong.’+ How dif- 
ferent is the poor Arabian’s enthymeme, from the conclusion 
that would have been drawn from the same position by the 
Sorbonne. ‘ Those who are Moslems, and those who are Jews, 
and the Christians, and the Sabeans, who believe in God and 
the last day, and work righteousness, for them is their reward 
with the Lord, and there is no fear for them, and they shall not 
be put to sorrow.’{ Is this, being ‘ cursed with a religion that 
inculcates intolerance ’?§—or is there any pulpit in Europe that 
dares maintain the converse ?—His law of war is only the ancient 
maxim of never making a disadvantageous peace. ‘ Fight in 
the way of God with them that fight with you; but be not the 
aggressors [even Maracci adds, zd est ne pugnetts primi contra 
eos], for God loveth not the aggressors. And kill them wherever 
you find them, and drive them from whence they drove you. 
But if they give over, [be mindful that] God is forgiving and 
merciful. And fight with them till there is an end of conten- 
tion, and till the religion be that of God. But if they give over, © 
then no hostility, except against the treacherous.’| It is neces- 
sary to remark the singular mode in which the writer alternates 
between two scenes; in one of which he paints to himself the 
enemy attacking, and in the other offering terms. ‘ As to 
those [of the unbelievers] who have not fought with you on 
account of religion, nor driven you from your habitations, God 
forbiddeth you not to deal kindly with them, and to behave 
justly towards them, for God loveth those who act justly.’ 
These precepts form the strongest contrast to those of which 
he had the model before him in the Jewish history. Such in- 
flictions on a conquered country as the killing every male, and 
every male among the little ones, and every woman, and keeping 
alive for the conquerors only the female children who had not 
known man,—the cutting off the thumbs and toes of vanquished 





* Koran ii. 257. + Koran x. 98. ¢ Koran ii. 62. 
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princes,—and the cutting to pieces the inhabitants of captured 
cities with saws and with harrows of iron and with axes,—never 
entered into the imagination of Mohammed, and every man is 
conscious that they have not been practised by his followers. 
For all this he has the most positive merit; because he found 
them all in books which he acknowledged and believed to be 
divine. The severest measure which he appears ever to have 
contemplated against the vanquished, was the imposition of a 
tax; a moderation which contrasts most favourably with the 
crusades and dragonades of Europe. That the Moslems should. 
be unfavourably disposed towards foreigners, is only the reflec- 
tion of the sentiment which foreigners feel for them; and at 
this moment two well-dressed negroes walking up the Strand 
produce more invidious remarks than a European lady in Grand 
Cairo. 

The Arabian lawgiver provides for the honourable marriage 
of Jewish and Christian women with Mohammedans, but 
prohibits them as concubines.* Have either Jews or Christians 
ever thought of making any reciprocal provision ?—His law of 
slavery is, ‘ If slaves come to you, you shall’—zot imprison 
and then sell by public sale though no claimant appears, as 
in the nineteenth century is the law of Christian England in 
her provinces,—but ‘ cox Sina them, and it is forbidden to you 
to send them forth,’+ And this was a man standing up in the 
wilds of Arabia in the seventh century. 

His definition of pure religion and undefiled may stand by 
that of the Christian apostle, like a sister born in a foreign 
land, of different complexion and yet alike. ‘ Religion is not 
turning your faces to the east or to the west; but the religious 
are they who believe in God, and the last day, and the angels, 
and the book, and the prophets, and give their wealth for his 
love to their kindred, and to orphans, and to the poor, and to 
the wayfaring man, and to those who ask charity, and for the 
redeeming of captives; and who perform their prayers, and 
give alms, and who keep their engagements when they have 
made them, and the patient under misfortunes and afflictions 
and in the time of adversity. These are they who are in pos- 
session of the truth ; we these, they are thé pious.’{ His 
alms are not directed to be seen of men. ‘If ye make your 
alms to appear, it is well; but if ye conceal them, and give 
them unto the poor, this will be better for you.’§ His prohi- 
bition of wine has nothing of the fanatic. ‘ They will ask thee 
concerning wine and games of chance. Answer, that in both 
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of them there is great evil, and also some good to mankind ; 
but the evil is greater than the good."* He had the honesty to 
disavow miraculous powers, in a dark age ;+ a thing absolutely 
without parallel. If it was not known that the odium theolo- 
gicum expanded in proportion to the minuteness of the differ- 
ence, it might have been supposed that Mohammed had 
been as abusive in his treatment of the author of Chris- 
tianity, as Christians have been of Aim. Instead of which, he 
invariably bears testimony to his divine mission, calling him 
‘ the Messiah Jesus, the son of Mary, the sent of God, and his 
word which he conveyed into Mary, and a breath [emanation] 
from him ;’{ and insists on the miraculous circumstances of 
his birth, m the same identical terms as the Christian 
evangelists.§ So far are the followers of Mohammed from 
believing that he prohibited learning, or from wishing to 
prohibit it themselves, that one of the sayings which they 
preserve of him by tradition is, that ‘ The ink of the learned is 
as good as the blood of the martyrs; and it is presented at 
this day to the Moslem schoolboy for a copy, in the place of 
the ‘ Industry is praised’ of our domestic kaligraphists. 

From these circumstances the reader will determine for him- 
self, what reason there is for the persuasion, that the religion 
of Mohammed is the cause of the degradation of Persia. As 
if pure monarchy was not a sufficient cause for any state of 
evil ;—and of monarchy in any form there is not a word in the 
Koran. The Arabian deemed higher of his own office, than to 
become in any shape the pandar of a temporal power, or occupy 
himself with what Milton calls ‘ instilling barren hearts with 
conscientious slavery.’ Like the author of Christianity, he 
thundered his edicts against injustice with no respect of 
persons ; and if there is any thing that sometimes holds an 
eastern despot in check, it is probably an unceremonious verse 
from the Koran in the mouth of a daring remonstrant. The 
whole book contains no precept with the slightest leaning 
towards political servility. It sprang up in the land of loosest 
liberty ; and could not be directed to that which was unknown. 
Arabia stands in her wild freedom; and because the slaves 
of ‘ the great king’ are slaves still, with what justice can it 
be concluded that Mohammedanism is the cause? 

The only large demand made by Mohammed on the faith of 
his followers, is that which relates to his own: mission; a 
question on which every founder of a religion has necessarily 
been at issue with all but his own disciples. This point will 
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poe always be one on which some allowance must be made 
for human passions, and some for the self-deception attendant 
on intense desire to propagate a much-loved creed. Thus Numa 
had his Egeria, Socrates his demon, Luther his prompting angel, 
and Wesley in our own times his supernatural solicitings. How 
much in any of these cases was weakness, and how much 
encouraged self-deception; it is impossible for man to know. 
‘From enthusiasm to imposture the step is perilous and 
slippery ; the demon of Socrates affords a memorable instance, 
how a wise man may deceive himself, how a good man may 
deceive others, how the conscience may slumber in a mixed and 
middle state between self-delusion and voluntary fraud.* To 
form a true estimate of what Mohammed actually accomplished, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the state of the religions in 
existence at the time of his appearance. The Jewish could be 
scarcely known to him but through the medium of the books 
from which he copied so largely ; and whatever else he could 
have known, would have been little favourable to its professors. 
The Christian world was sunk in the worship of chips and 
rags and dead men’s bones; of men-gods, and women-gods, 
and as numerous a rabble of polytheism as ever disgraced the 
pantheon. And if a pure and reformed part existed in some 
unknown valley, where the spark was preserved that centuries 
afterwards was to break out in the lights of Wyclif and of 
Luther, it cannot be urged that Mohammed was responsible for 
not having weighed the doctrines of this little flock. Setting 
aside the existence of this germ of purer faith, it may be asked 
whether, in the judgment of any portion of the reformed churches 
of Europe, the doctrines of Mohammed, with his simple heaven 
and hell, his mercy and repentance, were not more conducive 
to the honour of the Deity and the welfare of mankind, than 
that miscalled Christianity which was all that was practised 
within his view. What he actually accomplished was the 
leading of millions from the worship of dumb idols to that of 
one only God ; in which if he was sinful, what shall be said of 
those who had carried back Christianity in precisely the opposite 
direction. In the execution of his design, he trusted to the 
superiority of his belief over the corrupted. forms of faith and 

ractice by which it was surrounded ; and sought not to secure 
Fimself within the bulwark of a hierarchy, though the tempting 
example was before him in the Jewish institutions. The man 
who could take ablutions and fasting, and leave alone great and 
small tithes, must have had no inconsiderable degree of single- 
ness of eye and honesty of purpose. 


* Gibbon. 
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If it were required to point out the part of Mohammed’s 
institutions which has had the most injurious effect on the 
condition of his followers, it would undoubtedly be, his having 
ae the continuance of polygamy, and its adjunct divorce. 

y this he at once doomed one half of his population to 
perpetual barbarism, and the other to all the positive and 
negative evils inseparable from such an association. It was on 
this point that the superiority of European institutions first made 
itself apparent; and while the Frank concentrated himself into 
a unity of devotion to one object, to be sought by deeds of 
hardihood and self-denial, the Moslem was scattering his energies 
among a quaternion of slaves. He could indeed rouse himself 
when occasion called for exertion ; but he lost the habit of seeking 
the opportunity. The opinions on predestination, also, which to 
a certain degree have their foundation in the Koran, though they 
have sometimes added to the courage of the Moslem in battle, 
have inevitably deducted something from his habit of pursuing 
human ends by human means ; and have thus contributed to his 
ultimate inferiority in the arts of policy and war. The distinc- 
tion between the Oriental and the European genius lies in the 
téte organisante, or the habit of laying long-drawn trains for the 
compassing of an uncertain end. The oriental may gain one 
battle, because it is the will of heaven that valour shall be an 
element of success ; but he will lose two others, because it was 
also the will of heaven that his opponents should be better pre- 

ared with the earthly materials of victory. 

But if it be true that a philosophic theist might, with small 
exception, subscribe to the written creed of the Arabian, it 
follows, that having at least some simplicity, it was capable of 
some corruption. And since human nature is every where the 
same, it is not surprising that its corruptions should have 
flowed in the same course with those which had debased the 
purity of other creeds. The same temptation to decorate and to 
enlarge, the same propensity in victorious orthodoxy to demand 
the belief of the greatest possible quantity instead of the least, 
produced the same effects at Mecca and at Rome, and led to 
the same crisis of destruction or of cure. About the year 1747, 
arose from the cloister of the desert, the Mohammedan Luther 
Abd ul Wahab; a man, like a still earlier prototype, neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine, but clothed in raiment of 
camels’ hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins, and whose 
meat was literally locusts and wild honey. _ The eastern reformer 
stood on the same grounds as his parallel in Europe, and appeal- 
ed to the written word as the only measure of his belief. The 
honours paid to deceased holy men,—the reverence given to 
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relics and to tombs,—the degree in which Mohammed himself, 
like the virgin of the West, had been raised into an intercessor, 
and almost an associate with the Deity,—and the relaxation of 
obedience to the spirit of commands, under the pretence of 
adherence to the letter,—were the points upon which the stub- 
born scholar planted Iris protest against Sherifs, and Muftis, and 
Ulema, and Sultans, and Imams. His doctrines might be only re- 
latively true; but those of his opponents were positively false, for 
they ascribed to a written rule what was in direct opposition to its 
contents. And as the perception of all truth possesses intense 
influence over the mind of man, he soon found a temporal power 
willing to espouse his cause. Ibn Saoud, the principal sheikh 
of the Arab tribes in the vicinity of Dereyah, became his prose- 
lyte, and the reformation was embraced by all his followers. 
t the death of Ibn Saoud, his successor, Abd ul Aziz, con- 
tinued to increase the strength of his party by proselytes or by 
conquest, and in 1801 he was enabled to advance to the neigh- 
beuiaal of Bagdad. It is not to be concealed that, in this Tis 
first expedition, he conducted himself with ferocity, such as 
men have often fallen into through believing that hostility to 
the error licenses cruelty to the individual. In 1802 he sent 
his son Saoud to take possession of Mecca, which he effected 
after a slight resistance. But his attempts against the walled 
towns of Medina and Jidda failed, and he was obliged to retire 
to Dereyah. Abd ul Aziz died by the hand of an assassin in 
1803, and was succeeded by his son Saoud. Saoud was suc- 
cessful in reducing the Imam of Maskat under his dependence, 
and made himself master of Medinain 1804. At the esianing 
of 1807, the Wahabee chief was master of all Arabia except 
Mocha and some other walled towns in Yemen, and was ex- 
tending his dominion in the countries lying between Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Basra. 
he converts of the Wahabees on the sea-coast did them the 
disservice of repeatedly embroiling them with the English, who 
destroyed their principal towns, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, made common cause with their great enemy the Turks. 
The extraordinary satrap who about the same time appeared 
in Egypt, directed against the Wahabees the power which he 
was afterwards to direct against the Greeks, and succeeded in 
driving them from the sepulchre of Mohammed, and _re-estab- 
lishing the ancient rites. But Wahabeism is an opinion; and 
opinions are neither reached by cannon, nor cut off by the 
sword. ‘It still flourishes in the heart of the rider of the desert, 
and collects to itself all the fuel that national animosity can 
supply. The real fact is, that Wahabeism is Arabia mar- 
VOL. VW. Re Q 
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shalled against Turkish domination; and in this view it forms an 
integral part of the great struggle for freedom, which in different 
forms and degrees is carrying on throughout the world. If the 
Imim of Maskat were an Alfred or a Gustavus, he would try 
the question whether Arabia ‘is to the Arabs.’ The chil- 
dren of Ishmael are not noted for their submission to foreign rule; 
and no man can say at what moment the invader of Greece may 
be called off, by the barley-cake of some desert Gideon rolling 
into his host at home. 

The author appears to have attempted to conciliate the 
Mohammedans, by pronouncing their profession of faith. On 
the propriety of this act there will, of necessity, be various 
opinions ; but it is curious to observe how quietly this profes- 
sion has been taken in the cases of Burkhardt and others, where 
the concealed object was supposed to be favourable to the reli- 
gion of the abhorrers. One element certainly is to know, what 
this profession of faith is. Its first member is, that ‘ there is 
no God but God ;’ a point which all wise men in all ages have 
believed, whatever they might profess. The second is, that 
* Mohammed was a sent [resoul] of God.’ Not ‘a prophet of 
God,’ as sometimes rendered, nor ‘the sent;’ for the word is 
not prophet, and the definite article is excluded by the declara- 
tion of Mohammed, that the resouls are many and _ their 
number unknown.* A man might probably be excused for 
acknowledging, that Mohammed was ‘sent’ to do what he 
did do ;—upon which ground the question of the author’s state 
must be rested with the reader At the same time it is difficult 
to reconcile his conduct with his hatred of the creed. The eye 
of love has been celebrated for abating theological differences, 
and the hand of friendship is perhaps scarcely of less power ; but 
neither of these seems to have been in the author’s case. It is 
with the Christians, however, that the charge of bigotry should 
rest. The Mohammedans are not bitter against the doctrines 
of Christianity, when explained to them in their simplicity ; 
their batteries have been chiefly raised against its corruptions. 
When told that the assertion of the Christian books is, ‘ that 
God was in Christ,’+ and that he is called the son of God 
because he was not the son of any man,{—as they themselves 
avow, and moreover make no objection to the application of 
a similar term to Adam,—they say that it is mushkil or diffi- 
cult, but do not affirm it to be impossible. The phrase in 
which their own teacher denominates Jesus a breath or emana- 
tion from the Deity, they acknowledge to favour the opinion 
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that he was an incarnation of the one sole Deity on earth; and 
in their ideas of the ubiquity and infinity of God, they find 
no difficulty in admitting the possibility of such a presence. 
On being shown that the same operation or influence of the 
Deity, which by one Christian evangelist is called the spirit* of 
God, is by another, in reporting the same facts, denominated 
the finger+ of God—they see in this no obstacle to the complete 
and perfect unity which they have been accustomed to ascribe, 
and they manifestly feel much relieved, on finding that any 
European friend holds tenets which they can so nearly recon- 
cile with what they think rational and just. If a European 
professing these principles, and joining to them a compliance 
with the prudential rules of their religion, was prohibited from 
their sacred places, it would be on no ground but the refusal to 
add the recognition of their teacher. 

The Persian government, is a ‘ most absolute monarchy ;’ and 
as within the pale of civilization it is also the only one, it is 
natural to look for some unwonted results. That in Europe, at 
least, no specimen of unmixed purity is to be found, however 
much the vulgar nomenclature may favour the pretensions of 
particular courts, is a fact of the truth of which it is easy to be 
convinced. In almost every other state, a contest has been 
sustained with a view of introducing some new element of 
authority into the monarchical frame of government; and though 
the success in many cases has been doubtful, and a _purit 
almost Asiatic still characterizes some governments, there 1s 
not at this day in Europe an absolute power, whose integrity 
has not been violated, or which is not subject to some control 
of one kind or another. In Turkey, in Russia,and even in Spain, 
some resisting forces may be descried in action, which, however 
feebly or indirectly, do in some sort divert the downward pres- 
sure of the government. In the last-mentioned state, for exam- 
ple, nearly as its despotism has reached perfection, there remain 
a few means of annoyance ;—the proximity of less pure mo- 
narchies is alarming, as it must lead to invidious comparisons ; 
—knowledge has been let in upon the community in various 
parts ;—and the people have discovered an indomitable spirit in 
one instance, which promises, when guided by just information, 
to make itself manifest in another. The miscalled Autocrat of 
Russia is far from concentrating in his own person the power 
of government. He has an army, whose humours must be 
observed,—an army too that, like the Guebre extinguishers 
of the poet, is at this moment reported to have been on fire. 





* Matthew, xii, 28. ‘ + Luke, xi, 20. 
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There is an aristocracy also, which, if he occasionally sends a 
member of it to Siberia, has, in the long run, once or twice, sent 
him on a more irremediable journey. ‘The only thing to be pre- 
dicated with certainty of the Russian government hitherto is, 
that the people have not controlled it. But the latter may 
eventually profit by the jealousies of their rulers, and take the 
lion’s share in the administration of their own affairs—an issue 
which would relieve Europe from many of her present apprehen- 
sions. The Sublime Porte is not absolute. The sultan can 
indeed without form of law despatch the bow-string to a dis- 
obedient Pasha, who happens not to be sufficiently powerful to 
send it back ; but he is controlled by his own guards, and the 
UlemA can interpose, with a text of the Koran, between him 
and the object of his wishes. Moreover he is, and has been, per- 
petually threatened by some power from without; and himself 
and his Turkish subjects, like our own Norman tyrants, have 
been obliged to make common cause against a people whom 
they oppressed at home. The Turks themselves have always 
been rather the instruments than the subjects of oppression. 
There does not exist in Europe a monarchy, which, however 
professedly absolute, is not forced from the natural bent of its 
genius by some resistance, or influence, or apprehension of 
danger, or sense of insecurity, arising from one quarter or 
another, and operating more or less directly upon the govern- 
ment. 

In Persia, on the other hand, one only man is the sole, absolute, 
and uncontrolled governor of the state. The peculiarities in the 
nature of the country and the situation of the inhabitants, 
which have contributed to raise the Persian monarchy to this 
bad eminence among governments, are not difficult to trace. 

In the first place, if Persia be considered with reference to 
its foreign relations, it will be found that it is not so situated as 
to impose upon its government the necessity of keeping up a 
regular standing army. On the east, the Turkomans, a remnant 
of the hordes that have overrun China, Hindostan, and Lesser 
Asia, and shewn themselves as far westward as the walls of 
Vienna, are now contented with an occasional chappow or 
foray to Sharood, Nishapore or Ispahan. * Yet it would seem 
that the Persian monarchy is secured from danger on its eastern 
frontier, chiefly by the difficulty of combining wild and mu- 
tually independent tribes in any scheme of operations on a scale 
greater than that of a union for the purpose of pillage. ‘Though 
ludicrously jealous of the British, whose career m India has 
been such as greatly to alarm the neighbouring . potentates, the 
government evidently has no occasion to be under apprehen- 
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sions fora country that offers so few commercial advantages 
to tempt the cupidity of adventurers from England. On the 
west, the Persian monarchy touches upon another in a condition 
as crazy as its own, and which has long ceased to be formidable 
to its neighbours ; while the Wahabees, even if ultimately suc- 
cessful in extending the sphere of their domination and reform, 
have recently experienced too severe a check, to inspire any 
immediate apprehensions. On its northern frontier alone, 
Persia comes in contact with an iron despotism, against which 
its own frailer government—a machine just strong enough to 
grind its subjects to dust—must continually crumble and give 
way. But it is only of late that the vigour of the Russian 
government has made itself felt on this remote frontier of its 
empire; and the Shah, perhaps, has yet to learn the cha- 
racter and strength of his ominous neighbour. ‘ The parsi- 
mony and improvidence of his government,’ as Mr. Fraser, with 
a true European fondness for standing armies, has observed, 
‘cannot comprehend the use of keeping together, on regular 
pay, men, who are not particularly required.” This is a species 
of improvidence of which more examples might possibly be 
desired ; but whatever may elsewhere be the utility of ‘ — 
pay,’ and of armies ‘ not particularly required, the affairs 
of Persia have not, at least in former times, been such as to 
require an establishment so expensive. The shah, as well as 
the shah’s predecessors, has judged wisely for himself in not 
raising up a power, which, like the sultan’s janizaries or the 
pretorian bands, would soon have disposed of him and his 
absolute authority. The wandering tribes of Persia,—in rela- 
tion to whom, from the word 4/ or idl a tribe, the traveller 
appears to have framed the odd name of Eels,—‘ good stuff’ he 
says, ‘ for soldiers’-—may be regarded in the light of his standing, 
or rather flying army ; among whom, on any emergency, he can 
raise a force, infinitely better adapted than the most regularly 
disciplined troops, to the desultory warfare practised by the 
Persians and dictated by the natural circumstances of their 
country.* 





* Aga Mohammed Khan, the late king, haranguing liis army on one 
occasion when in sight of the Russians, told them he intended to lead 
them on‘instantly to the discomfiture of their infidel enemies.—** And do 
you think,” said he in private to his minister, ‘‘ I will do as I told them?” 
“ Undoubtedly, if it be your majesty’s pleasure.””— Hadji,” said the 
king, half angry; ‘‘ are you also a fool? Can a man of he wisdom believe 
I will ever run my head against their walls of steel? I know better. 
Their shot shall never reach me ; but they shall possess no country beyond 
its range. They shall not know sleep; and let them march where they 
please, I will surround them with a desert.” 
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The same absence of apprehension from without, that has 
enabled the government to dispense with a regular army which, 
in the absence of more legitimate control over the sovereign, 

nerally proves a kind of rude check to his despotic power, 

as also relieved it from the necessity of conciliating the 
affections of its subjects; while the peculiar situation of the 
latter is such as to admit of their being oppressed by the 
——— without demanding the co-operation of a military 
orce. With the exception of the provinces bordering upon the 
Caspian, and the occasional sprinklings of vegetation in other 
parts, a man may literally travel from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, and cry ‘all is barren.’ The mountains are masses 
of bare rock, every where exhibiting their strata in grotesque 
piles, whilst the level country consists chiefly of gravel washed 
down from the mountains, or of clay that requires constant 
irrigation to become productive. But nature, with unusual 
parsimony, has denied a sufficiency even of water; such rivers 
as exist are small, and the rivulets, which are by no means in 
abundance, are inadequate to the irrigation of even the limited 
portion of land which is capable of being fertilized at all. In 
the provinces the most happily circumstanced, the fertile portion 
of the soil is but an oasis in a vast and barren tract; and the 


districts snare sage under cultivation, are scarcely to be distin- 
r 


guished from the actual deserts that cover a great part of the 
country. Towns and villages, with whatever portion they enjoy 
of productive soil around them, stand insulated in the midst of 
barren wastes; and the large cities, few and far removed, have 
little communication with one another. 

In a country of this description there can nowhere be any 
considerable sphere for the operations of sympathy ; and into- 
lerable oppression may be practised in one province, town, or 
village, without danger of kindling generally throughout the 
community that spirit of resistance, the fear of which is the 
ultimate preservative of countries more thickly peopled and 
affording greater facilities to communication, from the oppression 
of their absolute rulers. A certain denseness of population is no 
less requisite for the maintenance of good government, than for 
the purposes of production, The congregating of scattered 
agriculturists into towns, the multiplication of the latter, the 
securing their free and easy communication with one another— 
are the steps, by which the people have, in all countries, 
been put into a situation to assert a control over the adminis- 
tration of their affairs. Those who weep over the fetters 
imposed upon governments by their subjects, are well aware of 

is ; and hence their incessant lamentations over growing cities, 
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and their concealed hostility to those interests, which, by 
crowding the population within straiter limits than agriculture 
requires, lead naturally to a closer sympathy and better under- 
standing among the people. The Persians, though a people of 
another faith, do yet, it may be supposed, ‘ feel want, taste 
grief, and are otherwise affected in a manner like ourselves. 
That spirit which it is ever the tendency of oppression to create, 
must, as with us, have led to some amelioration of the govern- 
ment, had it not been baffled by some peculiar disadvantages. 
It is no answer to say that the Asiatics are slavish in their 
temper, and crouch under the tyranny of their rulers. No men 
love slavery for its own sake, or submit to it if they have the 
means of rescuing themselves from thraldom, and know how to 
employ them. Their religion, which is sometimes represented 
as being what James 2nd considered the church of England, a 
capital engine of arbitrary power, is the religion also of the 
Arabs, who are free men, and of the Turks, who, whatever are 
their vices, cannot be branded with the name of slaves. The 
real reason of the sufferings of Persia is, that in that country 
not one of the conditions is found, on which alone a good 
government can exist. The people are not in a situation to 
inspire their government with the slightest apprehensions ; 
and the spirit of resistance expires in the groans of unhappy 
villagers, racked by demands for soorsaut and other grinding 
impositions, and cut off from all sympathy with their fellow 
sufferers under oppression. 

To a state of society so agreeable to the wishes of monarchi- 
cal power, is superadded another peculiarity that tends to keep 
the people prostrate under the inflictions of their government. 
A large proportion of the population consists of wandering 
tribes, that are continually migrating from one pasture to ano- 
ther ; and which, owning little other authority than that of their 
own patriarchal chiefs, are the only portion of the community 
that escape from the despotism of the government. As they are 
constantly changing their place of abode, they have few local 
attachments; they are always more or less at variance with 
neighbouring tribes; they commit depredations without deem- 
ing them crimes, and wage a continual war of plunder with 
the settled and agricultural districts. Their condition, as re- 
gards both their own habits and their relation to their neighbours 
and to the government, is precisely that of the Highland clans, 
before general Wade reduced their fastnesses by his unparalleled 
roads. Itis only necessary to conceive these Celtic marauders, 
instead of being fortunately cooped up in a corner of the island, 
to have been at liberty to wander over it,—to produce a pic- 
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ture of the state of Persia. A portion of population kept in 
these circumstances, while it enjoys its own rude independence, 
is excellently calculated to co-operate with the character of the 
soil and the policy of the government, in keeping the whole 
community in a loose and barbarous condition, and preventing 
the possibility.of any political institutions by which its con- 
dition might be improved. 

Whatever be the source of the frequent contests for the 
succession by which the Persian monarchy is wont to be agi- 
tated, they certainly contribute to render it more absolute, by 
thinning and depressing the aristocracy. The effect of our own 
disputed succession was, to establish in the persons of the sur- 
viving competitor and his heirs, something not unlike the 
Persian despotism. Every second or third shah has to fight 
his way to the throne; and the individuals capable of annoying 
him when in possession of it, have for the most part perished in 
the conflict. Even when firmly established in his seat, the maxims 
of his policy are too unscrupulous to leave the survivors in a 
condition to organize’ the means of future resistance. ‘ How 
much blood,’ used the late king to exclaim, ‘have I shed, that 
this boy’ (meaning his nephew and heir) ‘ may reign in 
peace!’ The nephew has been guided by the same principles, 
and, within the limits of his authority, ho not left a single 
chief of power or influence enough to be dangerous. Whatever 
be the merits of aristocracy and monarchy when separately con- 
sidered, it is certain that both together weigh less heavily upon 
the community than either alone. In the former case, jealousies 
must and will intervene; and amidst the dissentions of their 
tyrants, the people rise into importance, But in Persia, the 
aristocracy is kept at too low an ebb to serve for any thing 
but the abject instruments of oppression, which as soon as they 
have served their turn, are themselves broken and destroyed. 

In addition to all these exemptions from control, the priest- 
hood, which in most countries has contrived to exalt its horn, 
does not in Persia constitute a body of any political pretensions, 
and the good or evil of ecclesiastical establishments is alike 
unknown. This simple fact shows how purely imaginary is Mr. 
Fraser’s supposed ‘combination between the government and 
the religion ;’ and how little the political misfortunes of Persia 
are to be ascribed to the latter. In no country is it the religion, 
but the hierarchy, that injures the commonwealth; and the 
absence of a political priesthood is a wonderful feature in a 
religion that lies under the imputation of having degraded the 
sovereigns of Asia into despots, and their subjects into slaves. 
The eflects resulting from the sinister union between thechurch 
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and the crown in other countries, were Lage what led 


Mr. Fraser into this obvious and ready mode of accounting 
for evils, which appeared to him too great to originate in any 
other combination, 

The population of Persia, it thus appears, is thinly scattered 
over an immense territory, and broken into many small and 
distinct communities, as well by the nature of the country, as 
by the difference of habits existing among a people partly 
settled and partly migratory. Thus divided, they are chiefly 
employed in agriculture, and possess few facilities for commu- 
nicating with one another. They are surrounded on all sides by 
independent barbarians or barbarous monarchies, have little 
acquaintance with European. governments, know even the 
British but as conquerors hardly more scrupulous than their 
own shahs; and are therefore safe from the contagion of exam- 
ples unfavourable to legitimacy, or likely to teach them a mode 
of combining together for mutual protection against a govern- 
ment that exists but tooppress. Finally, they are without even 
the doubtful advantages of an aristocracy, a political hierarchy, 
ora standing army ;—they have not even a ies enemy, who 
might serve to make the monarch feel less secure upon his 
throne, and inspire a jealousy favourable in its results to the 
people. When it is considered how barbarously ignorant, for 
the most part, are the peasantry of a province or country merely 
agricultural, particularly when remote from great towns and 
the conversation of persons engaged in more civilized pursuits, 
and how much these evils are aggravated by the peculiar disad- 
vantages of Persia,—it is unnecessary to look further for the 
causes that have kept its inhabitants, though a lively and in- 
genious people, unconscious of any difference between political 
and natural evil, and have withheld them from taking measures 
to remove or mitigate a nuisance which ranks, in their eyes, 
with the cholera morbus or any other irresistible infliction 
incident to humanity. 

A journey into Persia is valuable, then, as introducing to the 
zeroof unlimited monarchy, and leading toan acquaintance with the 
nature of the simple, which the nations of Europe have been forced 
to mix up in their daily food and pronounce a wholesome diet. 
With Persia at one end of the scale, and America at the other, 
there is a boundless opportunity for observing the effects on 
human happiness resulting from diflerent degrees of admixture. 
From this analysts the philosopher will principally desire to 
determine, how far each and any of the conflicting ingredients 
is the cause of happiness, and how far happiness exists in spite 
of it; to discover, in short, in different specimens of the political 
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loaf, what particles are those which nourish and support, and 
what are the bran that loads, and the alum that glisters. 

As neither the people, nor any portion of the people, whether 
the privileged classes or others, exercise, directly or indirectly, 
any control over the government, the monarchical principle is 
here allowed unlimited scope for discovering its natural ten- 
dency. What this natural tendency is, had already been 
theoretically deduced from a consideration of the principles of 
human nature in which government has its origin. It had been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, that ‘ the propensity of one man to 
a ag himself of the objects of desire at the cost of another, 
eads on by infallible sequence, where power over a community 
is attained and nothing checks, not only to that degree of 
plunder which leaves the members (excepting always the reci- 
pients and instruments of the plunder) the bare means of sub- 
sistence, but to that degree of cruelty which is necessary to 
keep in existence the most intense terror,’* and this equally, 
whether the governing power be lodged in the hands of one or 
of many. The state of Persia, as described with singular 
accuracy by Mr. Fraser, is a practical demonstration of the 
truth of this conclusion. If in any points it does not answer 
exactly to the terms of the proposition, the difference is easily 
accounted for. As resistance is not apprehended, the exer- 
cise of ‘cruelty’ is reserved for the purpose of extortion, or 
the indulgence of the passions ; and since the ruling one is in a 
condition to dispense with partners in the firm, it will be found 
that even the ‘instruments of plunder’ are but the temporary 
‘ recipients,’ and are only collectors of another description for 
the treasury of the shah. 

The king in Persia is understood to have the whole commu- 
nity entirely at his disposal. He may exalt or degrade, fine, 
imprison, maim, or put to death his subjects, without rendering 
@ reason or being answerable for the act. The exercise of his 

ower is limited only by the degree of insecurity it may occasion 

im, or, in other words, by the danger of provoking insurrection 
or conspiracy. Butas it has been seen that there is little room 
for apprehending the former, and that by precautionary execu- 
tions he usually anticipates the latter, it follows that the exer- 
cise of his power is in reality limited by nothing but his own 
will. 

The right of a man to his own life has been ordinarily recog- 
nized under the worst imaginable governments. Even the 











* Art. “ Government,” in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 
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Athenian democracy, which, whether justly or not, is usually 
classed among the worst, was wont to assign some reason for 
its political murders, such as danger to the state or church, or the 
policy of intimidation. But a perfectly absolute monarch 
pushes his authority to an extreme, which, without consider- 
ation of either guilt or innocence, reason of state or apprehended 
danger, leaves no man in secure possession of his eyes, his ears, 
his nose, or any one member of his body, or even of his life. 
‘In proof of this, it is but necessary to refer to the pages of all 
writers on Persia, both ancient and modern; numerous instances 
will there be seen of the arbitrary and cruel acts of its kings. 
We may see the great Shah Abbas putting to death, with his 
own hand, an innocent traveller while asleep, because his horse 
started at him, and cutting off a man’s nose for an offence 
equally trivial: Aga Mohammed Khan putting out the eyes of 
those who ventured to look upon his hideous countenance, and 
maiming or destroying numbers for slight or imaginary faults : 
and Nadir Shah shedding oceans of blood, with a sweeping 
disregard to every so but those of his own dark dispo- 
sition.’ Putting out of view all the murders in defence of which 
the slightest apprehension of danger can be alleged, an appalling 
catalogue is still left of executions springing from caprice, from 
the spleen, from indigestion, or from that wantonness in the 
exercise of authority, which unrestricted power is apt to en- 
gender in the unhappy person who possesses it. 

The same disregard for life and limb pervades the whole line 
of official persons. Justice must be bought ; and murder has its 
price, both of exculpation and retribution. The criminal and 
the prosecutor try to outbid each other. If the former can 
back his statement with the requisite sum, a certificate from the 
magistrate is easily obtained, stating that he has inquired 
into the matter, and found ‘all as it should be.’ If the pro- 
secutor can produce the largest douceur, it is at his option 
either to extort from his adversary the sum he has been obliged 
to expend in the suit, and to mulct him in a compensation 
for the wrong,—or to gratify himself by a less profitable, but 
deeper revenge, and deal with the offender as the offender had 
dealt with his victim. The criminal in return has his avengers, 
and the original murder is but the first of a series. In this 
manner a people not naturally sanguinary or cruel, are led to set 
little store by life, and shed blood on the most trifling provoca- 
tion. 

It appears, therefore, that the insecurity of life, which is 
held to be inseparable from the domination of a multitude, is 
equally consequent upon the absolute government of one; with 
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this difference, that murder in the former case is the result of 
violent emotions, and, in the latter, springs from cool and pre- 
meditated cruelty. 

As the nobility and privileged orders come most frequently 
into contact with the sovereign, and present the most tempting 
opportunities for the indulgence of his passions, they are m an 
especial manner the objects of his tyranny. No theorem is better 
established, than that a monarchy and an aristocracy cannot long 
divide the powers of government between them, where there is no 
rich and well-informed middle class to support the one against the 
other, or to reconcile them by inspiring apprehensions of acommon 
danger. One of the two is certain to take from the other, till it 
engrosses the whole power of both. If this wanted any con- 
firmation, it would be sufficient to instance Persia, where there is 
no middle class, and where the monarch, having got uppermost, 
tramples securely upon the aristocracy. ‘The greatest noble is no 
more master either of his person or his property, than the meanest 
rayah, ‘ He may be beaten, maimed, and disgraced like the lowest 
groom, his person violated in a way degrading to humanity, his 
wives and daughters delivered to the lust of muleteers, without 
hope of remedy, and without even creating a sensation.’ It is 
the Shah’s pleasure ; and this short emphatic sentence comprises 
the whole code of Persian law, or at least of that portion of it 
which is any thing more than a dead letter. 

For a person accustomed to the exercise of absolute power, the 
disposition of the present king is by no means bad. He is neither 
cruel nor disposed to injustice; he is sincere in his religion, 
a good father, temperate, and abstemious. This character must 
be understood as accommodated to the Persian scale of mo- 
rality ; for his merciful disposition did not prevent him from 
starving to death an uncle who had disputed with him the suc- 
cession; nor did his sense of justice withhold him from cutting 
out the tongue of Hadji Ibrahim, his minister, who had sinned 
in having deserved too well of his master. But Fatih Ali 
Shah, in the absence of greater vices, has one propensity, 
the effects of which are experienced by every man, high or low, 
in his kingdom. He is addicted to accumulation; he was 
born under Mercury; he hath fingers that will ever be col- 
lecting ; his desire to possess he owns to be insatiable, and 
says, that on the days ‘ when he has not amassed a large sum 
by fines, bribes, or confiscation, he feels depressed and unhappy.’ 
He ought, however, to be tolerably free hon distresses of this 
nature; for, as the means of dissipating them, he draws into 
his treasury a large proportion of the whole wealth of his 
kingdom, In the collection of the royal revenue, two modes are 
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practised. One is that of direct imposts; the other, that of 
confiscations, and what kings call benevolences; and the 
latter is the most prolific source of the two. The officers of 
government enjoy little more than nominal salaries; and to 
eke out their scanty allowance, full license is permitted 
to them of extorting as much as they can from those under 
them. But all the irregular modes of amassing wealth 
are known to his majesty; and he has the best opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the probable amount of each individual’s 
extortions. The fortunes, therefore, that the governors and 
ministers contrive to amass are only hoards accumulated for 
their master, who, when the proper moment arrives, can always 
find the means of appropriating them to himself. For the pre- 
servation of office there is one recognized mode. The ameen ud 
doulat, or first lord of the treasury, is reputed to be very wealthy, 
and it is remarked of him as something marvellous, that he 
retains his influence, and yet makes the king no presents. ‘« But 
such officers do the king best service in the end ; he keeps them, 
like an ape, in the corner of his jaw ; first mouthed, to be last 
swallowed : when he needs what you have gleaned, it is but 
squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again.” The 
author, who, to a quick insight into character, unites a con- 
siderable fund of quiet humour, has recorded many amusing 
instances of the shah’s methods of turning a penny. Some of 
them savour strongly of the ingenuity which is held to be cha- 
racteristic of the Persians. His sports and his jokes end in- 
variably in some piece of extortion, and it is a moot point 
whether it costs the courtier more to make a present or to 
receive one. None that are so fortunate as ‘to reach the dust 
of the feet of the king of kings,’ must presume to approach 
his presence empty-handed. Even the haram is converted into 
a source of profit. His majesty imparts his favours to none but 
those who will make a handsome return,—the ladies in his 
seraglio are positively made to pay for the prospect of adding 
heirs to the empire. His daughters are disposed of for large 
considerations in money; and his cast-off spouses, often 
without the consent of either party, are fastened upon rich 
men, who are made to purchase them with heavy dowers. 
When no better expedient occurs to him, it is ‘ What 
will you give for your life, you villain? Will you give me 
100,000 tomauns? The shah knows you have got them ;’ 
and the unhappy delinquent is beaten and throttled into ac- 
quiescence. 

Besides the shah’s avowed aim of becoming the sole deposi- 
tory of the wealth of his kingdom, he is said to have a motive 
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independent of the love of accumulation. He believes that the 
surest way to repress the turbulence of the Persian nobles is to 
keep them poor; and he drains them so successfully, that the 
nobility in general, and particularly the officers of government, 
are almost all of them deeply in debt. ‘Iam a ruined man,’ 
said Feridoon Khan, the mehmandar or mpofevog of the 
mission from Bushire to Shiraz— like almost every one in my 
own and far higher stations.’ 
It is a consideration usually urged in favour of the monar- 
chical form of government, that the people under it are 
exposed to depredation from only one, and that it is easier 
to satisfy one than many. That this opinion is more 
lausible than true, may be established on infallible grounds ; 
but an example often weighs more than the most solid 
argument. The avarice of the king might be supposed to 
be satiated with the manifold extortions he practises upon his 
ministers and the nobility. But Mr. Fraser, who discerned the 
action of every wheel and spring in the whole machine, traces 
the effects of the monarch’s favourite passion, in the humblest 
shed and the most remote village of the Persian dominions. 
The part which the king enacts with his ministers is —— 
over again by each of the latter with his dependants. Under a 


sean like the Persian, the office of collector of taxes is 


kely to be a valuable one; and the long-standing arrears of a 
dependant’s wages are usually paid by some employment of this 
description. An incessant struggle is maintained between the 
governors of the provinces on the one hand, bent upon 
extracting as much more than their right as they possibly can, 
—-and the agriculturists on the other, who are more justifiabl 
striving, with all the trickery in their power, to withhold even the 
acknowledged dues. Of course they seldom remit their as- 
sessments without an official summons; and the bearer of this has 
always his own peculiar demands, which must be settled before 
a word passes on business. The villagers generally find it their 
interest to satisfy these private claims upon them, though that 
is often the most difficult part of the arrangement. It must not 
be thought that his employer, meanwhile, is blind to his 
knavery. The minister has himself, most likely, often been 
despatched on a similar errand, and can calculate to a nicety 
how much his emissary may contrive to obtain from any par- 
ticular village or district. He bargains accordingly for a share 
of the spoil, so large that his myrmidon must screw to the 
utmost, in order that of the fruits of extortion an adequate 
portion may remain with himself. But the money thus 
procured has not reached its final destination, even when 
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it comes into the hands of the minister. The latter is obliged, 
from time to time, in the shape of fines or presents, to disgorge 
what he has amassed into the royal treasury. It follows 
that, though the cultivators of the soil seldom or never come 
within the sphere of the king’s personal tyranny, yet every act 
of oppression practised by him falls doubly upon them. 
The governors are every where seen beating, maiming, and 
pillaging the rayahs subject to them, in order that, after 
gratifying the royal lust of gold, they may have a little left 
for the gratification of their own. 

The land-tax was originally one tenth of the gross produce, 
but the cultivator was subject to various additional impositions, 
which were subsequently compounded for by another tenth. 
The regular tax is now one fifth, but the séderaut, or irregular 
imposts, are still the heaviest grievance. Under this head, 
falls every extraordinary expense incurred by the government ; 
and as the whole royal revenue‘appears to be consumed in the 
maintenance of the king’s three hundred wives and their fami- 
lies, his gholaums or household troops, and other appendages 
of royalty, every outlay, for what purpose soever and by whom- 
soever made, is also at the expense of the rayahs. Of all that is 
received by the king, not one rea/ returns in any shape to those 
from whom it has been extracted, nor is expended for any publie 
purpose whatever. What is not consumed upon the royal 
establishment, is laid out in presents of khilauts or dresses of 
honour, to enable those who are entitled to the honour of 
presentation, to appear in a suitable manner in the presence 
of the ‘Father of the World.” The rayahs pay even fot 
the charities of the sovereign. Should he desire to render 
himself popular in a district on any emergency, he orders a 
certain sum to be sent to such a mosque, or directs a 
earavanserai to be repaired; but the expense seldom lights 
ultimately on himself. It is the fashion of Persia to consider 
every stranger of consequence as the guest of the king. A 
person called a mehmandar is appointed to wait upon him, and 
his duty is the@same as that of the purveyors, who in 
former times used to accompany the march of our own sove- 
reigns through their dominions. It is literally a commission to 
fleece the natives, and of course so lucrative an office must be 
purchased at a high rate, and is usually granted to some retainer 
of the minister’s, on condition of his accounting to his principal 
for two thirds of the whole plunder. The mehmandar who 
accompanied the mission from Shiraz to Ispahan, bid two hun- 
dred tomauns for the place. The journey was to occupy only 
ten days, and the recognized allowance for soorsaut, as this im~ 
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position is called, was but three tomauns per day. From these 
data may be calculated how many times more than the legal 
due is habitually extorted from the subject in the collection of 
the taxes. ‘The soorsaut is regularly set down against the 
annual assessments of the villages ; but the government, which 
allows this extortion to be practised, seldom or never admits any 
part of it in the settlement of accounts; or should any thing be 
remitted, that portion never finds its way back to the rayahs 
but sticks with some intermediate tool of administration. 
The stranger meanwhile for whose benefit these exactions are 
orp pd made, comes but poorly off. The gentleman at the 

ead of the mission which Mr, Fraser accompanied, refused the 
soorsaut. The mehmandar remonstrated, prohibited the villa- 

ers from selling, and ordered them to give their commodities. 
The mission was forced to acquiesce, which was done the less 
reluctantly, as, whether levied or not, soorsaut would still have 
been charged upon the unhappy villagers. ‘It was so deci- 
dedly against the interest of the mehmandar and governor that 
this mode of providing for an ambassador should be given up, that 
it is no wonder they so stoutly opposed it ; it would have been 
striking at the roots of some of their most valuable privileges.’ 
They seem in fact to have considered it as a species of vested 
interest, and to have conducted themselves according to the 
approved rule in like cases. As all great men and government 
officers when on a journey claim soorsaut, it is not surprising to 
learn, that villages, in the line of its operations, are often totally 
abandoned, and that whole districts have gone rapidly to decay. 
To give an instance—Kasim Khan, an insolent noble, the king’s 
son-in-law, travelling the high road to Shiraz, halted at Deh 
Girdoo, a miserable village, and made a demand for sherbets, 
sweetmeats, &c. with the view only of extorting a sum of 
money. The villagers declared they knew not the articles 
required of them even by name. The demand was aggravated 
by the claims of the servants sent to exact it, each asking 
a certain number of tomauns for himself. The people abso- 
lutely, in their consternation, took to flight; whereupon the 
Khan pillaged the place, destroyed the corn, and fired the 
houses. The inhabitants had not all returned when the mission 
arrived; and the state of the village bore full evidence to the 
truth of the story. 

The governors of the provinces are for the most part the king’s 
sons, dissolute young men, for whom these posts are considered as 
a provision, and who have under them ministers that are the act- 
ing and responsible governors. The king and council first agree 
upon.a sum to be yielded by the province to the royal treasury, 
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exclusive of all expenses of collection, police, salaries, troops. 
&c.; and beyond all this, the prince and his ministers are to 
make as much as they can. As each of the princes has an eye 
to the succession, and would not scruple to make his way to 
the throne over the necks of his forty-nine brethren, the sole 
object of his government is to amass a treasure for the antici- 
pated struggle. His subordinates are equally vigilant, on their 
prt. to provide for themselves against the day of trouble. 
ach has a double duty to fulfil, to satiate his master’s avarice, 
and then his own; the whole of which is discharged at the 
expense of the subject, upon whom every tax, present, fine, 
bribe, from whomsoever received, ultimately fails. The most 
abject poverty rolgae throughout the towns and villages of 
Persia. Occasionally, indeed, the peasantry will be found in 
possession of some of the comforts of life, for it is hard if all 
the duplicity and cunning, the falsehood and fraud practised to 
baffle the greediness of their niasters, does not sometimes avail 
them; but, in reality, the exactions of the government are 
limited only by the fear of exterminating its subjects. ‘ The 
wonder,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘is not that the country should be 
depopulated, but that any inhabitants should be left.’ 

‘he atrocity of these extortionary measures is equalled only 
by the barbarian ignorance which they discover. As the object 
of every man in. power is to absorb as much, and expend as 
little as he can, the principle is certain to defeat itself. If a 
vein of metal be discovered, it is left unworked ; or if a canal 
be wanted to fertilize a district, the land remains waste ; for 
the government will be at no expense, and individuals cannot 
be expected to work or dig, when others are certain to reap the 
fruits. Upon commerce and manufactures, the influence of the 
government acts like the fierce Persian sun upon the vegetation, 
which in the two spring months barely tinges the sides of the 
mountains, and is scorched up in summer. Improvements no 
sooner become visible than they are blighted by imposts and 
violence. So insecure is every species of property, that the 
native genius of the people is every where repressed ; for as the 
traveller observes, ‘ No man will work to produce what he may 
be deprived of the next hour.’ The best workmen are kid- 
napped for the service of the court, with as little ceremony as 
maritime labourers in England are impressed for the fleet; so 
that every man is anxious to avoid acquiring distinction in any 
art or manufacture. Merchants and retail traders are scarcely 
in better circumstances than the agriculturists. The author men- 
tions one that voluntarily underwent a daily beating from the hands 
of his own servants. The sounds of the blows accompanied with 
VOL. V.—W. R. R 
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exclamations of ‘ Amaun! Amaun!—I have none ; Thave none,’ 
were regularly overheard by his neighbour. It was a discipline 
pores? to the ordeal to which he knew he should one day 

e subjected, in order to force a surrender of his effects ; 
and he sought to fortify himself by this daily penance against 
the inflictions of the government extortioners, Foreign mer- 
chandise is preyed upon at every stage of its ary saa from the 
port to the capital, and, between Trebizonde and Ispahan, pays 
no fewer than ¢en Persian duties. 

The traveller throughout his various routes, which crossed 
nearly the whole of Persia, from south to north, and from 
west to east, was every where stumbling upon the memorials 
of a population gone to decay. And these memorials were 
not, as in the sheep-farming districts of the Scottish highlands, 
the remains of cottage walls hardly distinguishable from casual 
heaps of mud or stone, and without any thing in their vicinity 
to indicate how the honest means of subsistence had been pro- 
cured ;—but they were the relics of former industry, the tokens 
of labour successfully employed in the cultivation of the ground. 
Nature, that has herself been not overbountiful to Persia, is not 
so unfriendly to the soil as the government, whose measures 
are engraved upon its surface in characters of ruin and deso- 
lation. No roads are made or repaired, no bridges built or 
caravanserais erected; while such as have sprung up in the 
few brief intervals of prosperity which Persia has enjoyed, are 
rapidly hastening to decay. Water-courses, and cannauts or 
under-ground canals, that once dispensed fertility to the ex- 
tensive plains they intersect, are now found choked up or 
destroyed. Towmss and villages are either gone entirely to 
wreck, or exhibit a small proportion of habitable and inhabited 
dwellings surrounded by a labyrinth of mud walls and cottages 
in ruins. Whole districts, formerly well peopled, are now 
either partially or totally abandoned. Instead of man’s re- 
claiming land from the desert, the desert is everywhere en- 
croaching upon Aim, 

Exaction being the sole business of the king and his ministers, 
it would be vain to expect at their hands any of those benefits for 
the sake of which men submit tobe governed. The administration 
of the laws, the equitable arrangement of diflerences, the preser- 
vation of order and tranquillity, are duties never dreamed of by 
rulers, whom no salutary lessons have untaught the belief that 
subjects are born saddled and bridled, and kings ready booted 
and spurred to mount. ‘The police, which is too wretched to 
keep the road clear of robbers, is just effective enough to fleece 
the traveller, and prevent the unhappy villagers from escaping 
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from the tyranny of a governor, like Kasim Khan more than 
ordinarily ‘ae to that of another chief moderate enough to 
be contented with a little less than the whole of their subsist- 
ence. Under these circumstances, there is nothing wonderful 
in the frequent repetition of violences committed by subject 
upon subject, or by subjects driven to desperation against the 
authority of their oppressors. The latter might seem inconsistent 
with the severe genius of the government, if it was not known 
that the misrule of a perfectly absolute monarchy is but one 
step short of absolute anarchy. In the language of Mr. Fraser, 
* all order seems on the point of dissolution, and a disposition 
to anarchy obtains.’ The end and aim of Persian politics, is to 
clothe one man in a blaze of jewels, and strip the others to the 
skin. The only duty of this one man is to produce sons, among 
whom to bequeath the chance of sovereignty; that when all but 
one sleep with their father, the fortunate survivor may blaze, 
and multiply, and extort, like his predecessor. 

The moral degradation of the people is the last and worst 
consequence of their government. The ruling passion of the 
sovereign, particularly if it be of the baser kind, will be sure to 
be that of the people also. Mr. Fraser is of opinion that if, by 
accident, the king should prove liberal and merciful, his subjects 
would be hberal and merciful too. It is unfortunate for the 
national character that the attributes of liberality and mercy 
are as rare in a Persian king, as cruelty and avarice are 
common; and, even were it not so, these attributes are pre- 
cisely of the kind which princes never succeed in maki 
fashionable. It is the curse of absolute governments, that the 
effects of evil propensities in the monarch never fail to go 
abroad, and those of good ones to stay at home. Even had Mo- 
hammed Ali, the best of his tribe, survived to mount the throne, it 
may be doubted whether he would have seen his virtues reflected 
by any great number of his courtiers. A passion for glory 
might have superseded the passion for lucre, but it is not clear 
that the substitution would have much availed the people, to 
whom it imports little whether they are racked for the support 
of an army oraharam. The produce of extortion might have 
been more equitably shared between the prince and his great 
men, but the mass of the people would have been trampled 
under foot as before. 

It is sufficiently clear in the present instance, how the character 
of the people is coloured Boge of the sovereign. The shah 
is avaricious: to gratify that passion he wrings from his 
ministers, and they from the heads of districts, who, in their 
turn, wring from the zdbits, . finally fleece the rayahs, 
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The last unhappy class, having none of a lower rank to plunder, 
are under an irresistible temptation to plunder one another. 
All, whether by nature more or less prone to accumulation, are 
necessarily avaricious ; for all, save one, have to satisfy some 
other person’s cravings in addition to their own. From the 
king to the rayah, every man hungers and thirsts afterhis 
neighbour’s property ; and there is no meanness he will not 
stoop to—no fraud he will not practise—to make himself master 
of the thing he covets. This is the universal characteristic 
of the Persians, high and low; with this difference, that what 
the noble and man in office perpetrate by authority or force, 
the merchant and rayah accomplish by cunning or knavery. 
European notions of liberality are, in their eyes, mere flights of 
romance. No man, whether prince or peasant, ever makes a do- 
nation without looking for more than an equivalent in return ; 
and never receives one, without concluding that the donor has 
his eye upon something valuable appertaining to himself. All 
presents are a species of barter, under the guise and pretext of a 
compliment. 

Wherever the remoteness of any district has partially ex- 
empted its inhabitants from feeling the effects of their go- 
vernment, the Persians are said to discover a blunt honesty, 
and an independent spirit. In all other parts the opposite 
qualities are universally prevalent; and as every man 1s the 
abject slave of all above, and the brutal oppressor of all below 
him, the national character is a rare union of the two extremes 
of servility and arrogance. 

The Persians are distinguished from the other Asiatics by 
liveliness of imagination, versatility of genius, and ers 
acuteness and intelligence. But the endowments that should 
have made them to excel alike in the pursuits of philosophy 
and the lighter paths of literature, are exhibited only in cunning 
sleights and well-invented tales of imposture. In the dreary 
vacuity of their history, a few works of genius make their 
appearance, like those marvellous plants that are seen to grow 
where no mortal could believe in the possibility of vegetation. 
But these serve only as measures, by which to conjecture the 
extent of the natural powers with which the Persians are 
gifted, and which their government has deadened or destroyed. 

Grave writers have amused themselves with considering 
‘whether an absolute monarchy, or a popular government,’ 
be the most desirable issue of the conflicting elements of a mixed 
constitution. Subsequently to the French revolution, a con- 
siderable party has been excited in favour of the first; and 
history has been ransacked for evidence of the miserable con- 
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dition of countries subject to democratic governments. A state 
of public happiness approximating to that exhibited in Persia, if 
it could have been found under the auspices of a popular admi- 
nistration, would have been a fortunate theme for the declama- 
tions of those, who have discovered no example more applicable 
to the question at issue than the democracy of Athens. Without 
regard to the difference between communities legislating for 
themselves ex masse, and legislating by the intervention of re- 
praenietave assemblies, the history of that ancient republic has 

een brought -orward as a warning to nations of the conse- 
quences of presuming to be their own rulers, or coveting too 
strict a control over those who rule for them. But, assuming 
the Athenian democracy to have been the worst form of a 
popular government that could be devised, its oppressions, 
however manifold, of a few, cannot challenge a moment’s com- 
parison with the Persian one, and his practices upon the 
happiness of all. 

_ if it was granted, which no one will concede, that life and 
property were as insecure, and disorders of every kind as abun- 
dant, in ancient Athens as in modern Persia, one consideration 
would be sufficient to determine the preferable choice. The natural 
disposition of the Persian has been thought to resemble, in several 
points, that of the French; but perhaps it is nearer a-kin to that 
which has been described as belonging to the Athenians. Subtle, 
sharp-witted, inventive, plausible, mendacious and boastful, 
overweening and turbulent, the Persians possess in high per- 
fection the qualities, good or bad, for which the Athemans 
were notorious. If allowance is to be made for the effects of 
religion, the Persians must be considered as more happily 
situated, by as much as their theism is preferable to the poly- 
theism of the others. Nature endowed the two nations with 
similar qualities, religion was in favour of the Persian, and the 
government had no worse materials to operate upon, nor 
more obstacles to encounter, in one case than in the other. 
Observe, then, the difference of the final results. In one 
case, the human mind is found sunk nearly to a level with that 
of man in a state of barbarism ;—in the other, raised to an ele- 
vation that it has rarely attained elsewhere. Heroic men, lovely 
women, arts, muses, sciences, philosophy, were in Athens ;— 
but where in Persia? If the Athenian democrats made their 
abode a hell, they at least walked the fallen angels of their own 
pandemonium ;—the Persian Tartarus is the seat of one dull 
demon, crushing with his weight a helpless multitude of 
damned. - Before the adoption of Hume’s conclusion that 
‘absolute monarchy is the true euthanasia of the British con- 
stitution,’ let us remember Persia, 
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The frequency and bitterness with which the succession is 
disputed, may perhaps be objected as affording a competent 
cause for extraordinary evils. But this circumstance is in itself 
only the last and worst consequence of the entire prostration 
of the people. Where the people have any power, they soon 
attain to too much intelligence to permit contests for the suc- 
cession to be either frequent or of long duration. In this as well 
as in other respects, exactly in proportion as the European sove- 
reigns have approached to absolute authority, the state of their 
dominions has resembled that of Persia. To exemplify this in 
our own country, it is sufficient to refer to the wars of the Roses, 
and to the degree in which, in a later age, the efforts of mo- 
narchical power to throw off the restraints of precedent or law, 
reduced our ancestors to the condition of an Asiatic people. 
During the memorable suspension of parliaments under Charles 
the lst, every one of the symptoms may be descried in his govern- 
ment, which the present condition of Persia discovers. There 
were slittings of noses and cuttings-off of ears,—fines, a single one 
of which often amounted to more than the shah realizes in the 
happiest day of his life,—extortions as flagrant, on pretexts as 
hollow, as he ever practises or alleges,—imposts and monopolies 
ruinous to commerce and manufactures, and destructive of 
enterprise,— seizures of goods, — revivals of obsolete laws,—ques- 
tionings of titles to property, engendering a universal feeling of 
insecurity,—commissionsand councils superseding the old estab- 
lished courts, which, by taking men out of the common course 
of law, left them no law but the pleasure of the prince,—and 
finally, the prohibition of escape from tyranny, men not being 
allowed the privilege of removing from their sufferings, when 
they found it impossible to remove their sufferings from them- 
selves. The principal difilerence between the two cases, is in 
the share of the proceeds remaining with the intermediate 
agents. Inthe one caseit was necessarily of considerable amount; 
in the other it is reduced to the smallest magnitude that can be — 
assigned. The administration of Charles the 1st approached as 
nearly to that of the shah as was compatible with the existing 
superiority of the English community in knowledge, wealth, 
spirit, and capacity for resistance. That this approxima- 
tion was not permanent, is to be ascribed to the same supe- 
riority. From whence the difference originally came, it 
has, in part, been attempted to explain. But whatever 
were its sources, it is owing to the existence of this differ- 
ence, that the Englishman bows in contrition for the death of 
his martyr, while the Persian exults in sinless and unbroken 
slavery ;—that the first thanks heaven for the restoration of a 
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race of tyrants when the sun draws near one tropic, and for 
sending a man to drive them out, when it approaches to the other, 
—while the Persian must live under one equinox of servility, till 
some angel shall turn askance his poles, and give him the pros- 
pect of a varying year. 
When a s‘ate of things so incomparably deplorable is dis- 
covered, the first question of a humane mind is, how it is likely 
to end. . There do not appear to exist within the limits of Persia 
itself, the means of shaking off its intolerable encumbrances. 
The remedy must come from without, and will most likely be 
the sharp and doubtful one of conquest by some neighbourin 
power. The tribes to the east, whose ancestors smatenell 
empires and founded others upon their ruins, may once more 
combine for the purpose of conquest ; and according to Mr. 
Fraser, they did, not long since, actually unite in considerable 
force, under a leader whose fanaticism alone prevented their 
penetrating to the ‘ City of the Sun.’ But this is a remote 
contingency; though even a Turkoman conquest would be 
comparatively a blessing. The Persians, who, however ignorant, 
are not so foolish as to affect loyalty to their execrable govern- 
ment, would gladly submit to any power strong enough to break 
their chains. With India before their eyes, they cannot, it is 
said, be induced to believe that the British do not entertain 
views of conquest in regard to their country; and several of 
them scrupled not to avow their wish that this were actually the 
case. But the British are not likely to be placed in the pre- 
dicament with regard to Persia, in which Mr. Fraser assured 
his Persian friends they had found themselves in India, of being 
led-insensibly, and as it were unwittingly, to conquer the 
country. The author himself has expectations of great effects 
to be produced by our emigrants, in this quarter of the 
world. ‘ The north as of old begins to teem with numbers,’ 
and ‘ the tide of migration may be some day diverted towards 
Asia.’ His imagination reaches forward to a species of millen- 
nium, which is to comprehend not only Persia and British 
India, but the whole habitable globe. All mankind are to be 
‘ collected into the same fold,’ and the world is in this manner 
to ‘be brought back to the simple and beautiful principles 
inculcated in the gospel—charity, love, humility, peace, and 
good-will to all men.’ x 
The progress of the Russians seems very likely to anticipate 
this peaceful process. Should the Czar make himself master 
of Persia, it would be opening the way for the gradual intro- 
duction of the same spirit of improvement which is already 
making an unwelcome progress inhisownempire, But though 
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it might be convenient to the Russians to occupy the fertile 
rovinces about the Caspian, it is hardly probable that, while 
ritish India offers a prospect so much more inviting,* they 
will dispute with the Shah the possession of his deserts. 

Should the reformers of Arabia eventually gatherstrength enough 
to diffuse a freer spirit through the neighbouring kingdoms, a 
dynasty of Wahabees would be the euthanasia of the Persian 
constitution. It is more likely that time should soften down 
the asperities of these rude warriors, and introduce among 
them a portion of the lights which have civilized Europe, than 
that any spontaneous improvement should arise out of Persia, 
The invention of lithography, by rendering it as easy to print in 
the Oriental languages as in the European, has broken down the 
wall which excluded the Arabs from the knowledge of the west. 
Where danger has never been apprehended, precautions cannot 
exist; and the invasion of a torrent of opinion, would be a 
novelty of peril, against which the Persian court would be 
found utterly unprepared to contend. 





* Mr. Fraser’ has ‘ thought it his duty’ to warn the authorities at 
home of a route by which the Russians may invadeIndia. This, although 
the road pursued j all former conquerors, he concludes to be unknown; 
and with some reason, as the government appears to have thought only of 
strengthening itself on the side of Persia. Upon this beggarly power, with- 
out an army, and with magazines more like shooting closets than military 
dépéts, the English authorities have ‘ lavished larger sums than would have 
sufficed to over-run half its territories.’ Now that it is found that an 
invading army may reach India without setting foot in the shah’s domi- 
nions, it becomes important to inquire in what the means of defence 
consist. It is not by missions to Bokhara, or Khyvah, or Caubul, or by 
expending hundreds of thousands to buy out the Russian envoy and 
announce that the influenee of Great Britain has finally predominated at 
the court of Tehran,—but it is by making such a use of power as every 
man wishes to be applied to his own case, that India must be preserved if 
the end is attained at all. In any imaginable contest with a forei wer, 
the inclinations of the people ot India must decide the issue. The itish 
government there, has the enormous happiness of being free from the curse 
and weakness of personal slavery ; and the administration of civil justice 
is seareely less pure than at home. With these advantages if India is ever 
lost, it will be because men preferred violence to conciliation,—because 
with the best of all opportunities of making friends, they refused to con- 
descend to make them. 
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Art. XI. The Private Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, Lady's Maid 
to Madame de Pompadour. London, Hunt & Clarke. 1825. Post 8vo. 


CARDINAL BERNIS, during the time that he was minister, 
and privy to the secret springs on which the state machine was 
hung, is described as walking about his room, and smiling to him- 
self at the blunders that posterity would inake as to the real nature 
and causes of the events in which he had been concerned, and of 
which they would read in the grave pages of the historian. 
“ The Memoirs of Madame du Hausset” is precisely one of those 
books which make history look excessively foolish. They render 
history what a hero is said to be to his valet, unherowc. But 
inasmuch as delusion is always evil, they are valuable, and it 
would be better for the world if neither histories nor heroes 
were made up for the public eye. During a considerable part 
of the reign of Louis 15th, a reign pregnant with all the events 
of the revolution, the chief mistress of the king was the 
prime minister of the state. Her apartment was the cabinet 
of the government, and her lady’s maid had other secrets 
to communicate than those of false hair, teeth, or complexion. 
It is well known that Madame de Pompadour flea abso- 
lutely in France for many years: any work, therefore, 
which discloses her character, motives, and talents, is a valua- 
ble historical document. Such is this little volume. At the 
present moment,, however, we are not disposed to view it in 
so grave a light. Madame du Hausset has afforded us a good 
deal of amusement, and we propose just now to do no more 
than to attempt to communicate a part of it by extracting, 
almost at random, a few of the characteristic passages from its 
miscellaneous contents, which are a jumble of curious anec- 
dotes of kings, courts, courtiers, and their wives and mistresses. 
M. de Daten, the brother of Madame de Pompadour, 
happened to be a very worthy man, and exceedingly unlike 
the brothers of kings’ mistresses in general. . His sister never 
succeeded in persuading him to thrust himself into any very 
considerable honour or power.* She wanted him to marry a 
woman of the first rank, to accept a dukedom, become minis- 
ter, &c.; to none of these projects did he give in, but remained 
a bachelor, enjoyed a place which encouraged his love of, and 
enabled him effectually to patronize, the fine arts, and, in short, 
survived his sister, and became heir to her immense wealth. 





* After the promotion of his sister, he was made a marquis, under the 
title of Marquis de Vandieres. This proved a most unlucky name ; for 
the courtiers turned it into Marquis d’ avant-hier. It was soon changed 


to Marigni. He wa; Inspector of Buildings, &c, 
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One day a friend called upon him, and found him burning 
papers. Taking up a large — which he was going to throw 
into the fire, “ This,” said he, “is the journal of my sister’s 
waiting woman: she was a very estimable woman ‘mais tout 
cela est du rabachage’—au feu!” At that moment he stopped, 
and added “ Don’t you think I am a little like the curate and 
the barber burning Don Quixote’s romances.”—*“I beg for 
mercy on this,” cried his friend, “ I am fond of anecdotes, and 
I shall-be sure to find some here which will interest me.”— 
’ “Take it, then,” said M. de Marigni, and gave it him. This 
friend was M. Senac de Meilhan, who subsequently put the MS. 
into the hands of Mr. Craufurd, a Scotch gentleman, well known 
for his love and patronage of literature, who resided in Paris 
for thirty years, and who used to say that a man may make his 
fortune anywhere, but he can only enjoy it in Paris. This 
gentleman published several works in the French language, 
and among others in 1809 the “ Melanges d’ Histoire et de Lite- 
rature,” which included this journal of Madame du Hausset. 
Of its authenticity, therefore, no doubt can be entertained, and 
no person can read it without being convinced of its perfect 
truth and genuineness. 

The term “ journal” is, however, improperly applied to it, for 
no order of time or incident is observed; it is more correctly 
entitled to the name of recollections or reminiscences, being com- 
posed partly from notes and partlyfrom memory. It seems, that, 
stimulated by some friend desirous of possessing anecdotes of the 
Court, and who pointed out to Madame du Hausset the charmin 
Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus as an example, she set to a 
upon her design while a part of the drama was passing. Thus 
she mixes up the event of the day with the produce of her memory. 
The pe wc fr consequently totally without arrangement, is writ- 
ten in the most artless style, and 1s moreover excessively ill spelt. 
Madame du Hausset was a gentlewoman, but orthography does 
not appear to go by rank either in France or England. 

Madame de Pompadour, it is well known, was of a plebeian 
family. Her father was a butcher named Poisson; her mother 
oar to have been the favourite of a wealthy farmer-general, 

. Normand. This gentleman bestowed much expense and 
- pains upon procuring for the daughter of his friend 

adame Poisson a brilliant education. The accomplishments 
thus acquired, joined to alargeshare of natural beauty, rendered 
her, in the language of her mother, “ a morsel for a king,” and 
in the opinion of a mother of the ancien regime, this was the 
highest possible praise. This morsel was, however, snatched 
in the first Instance by M, Normand d’Etioles, the nephew of 
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M. Normand the fatmer-general, who married Mademoiselle 
Poisson with the consent of his uncle. Madame d’Etioles was 
now raised to a sphere where she had the most favourable op- 
portunities of exhibiting and enjoying her talents and accom- 
plishments. Her house became the brilliant resort of the wits 
and the fashionables of Paris. She was not long content 
with being the queen of her husband’s society. The duchess 
de Cliedventoux lied lately died ; and the place of royal mistress 
was at that time vacant. Madame d’Etioles threw herself in the 
way of the regards of his majesty, and succeeded in captivating 
him. An arrangement was immediately made, and she took 
the place of the late duchess as publicly and as formally as if 
she had been succeeding to the ministry. Her name was 
changed ; she took the title of marchioness de Pompadour, and 
her apartments in the palace at Versailles. M. d’Etioles was 
the only person who was discontented on the occasion, and he 
complained so loudly and angrily, that his wife was constrained 
to advise him to travel.* 

Madame Pompadour never thoroughly got the better of the 
lowness of her birth. With a great part of the Court it was an 
offence which could not be forgiven, though any other might 
readily enough. The consequence of this was, that though the 
instalment of the marchioness may be said to have been formal 
and public, yet she never took her station in that open and 
authoritative manner to which a woman of rank would have 
considered herself intitled. The communication between her 
apartments and those of the monarch were private, and when 
he visited his army, Madame Pompadour, although she ac- 
companied him, unlike the duchess of Chateauroux, went in an 
unacknowledged character. Her apartments were, however, the 
head quarters of administration, and the half privacy of her life, 
and the awkward attempts at concealment made by the crowds of 
courtiers who flocked about her, give much piquancy to the in- 
cidents of her memoirs. Adjoining the marchioness’s principal 
apartment was a little closet separated only by curtains from the 
rest of the room. Here Madame du Hausset was entitled to sit, 
and thence listened to the conversations and witnessed many of 
the scenes described in thisvolume. Sheseems to have beencon- 
sidered, with justice, a perfectly harmless, good sort of body, and 
her stories are written in that character with the utmost naiveté 





* It was during this tour, we suppose, that a country gentleman who 
learnt, at a public dinner, that a distinguished person who sat at the upper 
end of the table, and whom all were delighted to honour, was the husband 
of the celebrated marchioness de Pompadour, ‘‘ M. le Marquis de Pompa- 
dour,” eried the country gentleman, to the dismay of the whole company, 
§* T have the honour to drink your health,’’ 
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and simplicity. Madame Pompadour used to say to her, ina 
style doubtless intended to be complimentary, “ The king and 
I have such implicit confidence in you, that we look upon you 
as a cat or a dog, and go on talking as if you were not there.” 
Another circumstance which confers considerable interest on 
these memoirs, and proved a great advantage to the writer, is, 
that the amiable and enlightened Dr. Quesnay, the father of 
the French economistes, was the physician of Madame de Pom- 
padour, and resided in neighbouring apartments. Madame du 
Hausset and he appear to have been on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. When any thing occurred which she could not 
understand, she applied to him for an explanation which he 
used to give her in his own amusing way, generally in the 
shape of an apologue, and always enlivened with his charming 
flow of philosophical gaiety. The first extract we shall make 
is one of his apologues, which introduces to the reader the 
whole party,—the nucleus of the government of France during 
a most important period. 


‘ The king went out to accompany her into the garden ; and, soon 
after, Quesnay and M. de Marigny came in. I spoke with contempt of 
some one who was very fond of money. At this the doctor laughed, 
and said, “ I had a curious dream, last night: I was in the country of 
the ancient Germans; I had a large house, stacks of corn, herds of 
cattle, a great number of horses, and huge barrels of ale ; but I suffered 
dreadfully from rheumatism, and knew not how to manage to go to a 
fountain, at fifty leagues’ distance, the waters of which would cure me. 
1 was to go among a strange people. An enchanter appeared before me, 
and said to me, ‘I pity your distress: here, I will give you a little 
packet of the powder of prelinpinpin ; whoever receives a little of this 
from you, will lodge you, feed you, and pay you all sorts of civilities.’ 
I took the powder, and thanked him.”—“ Ah!” said I, “ how I should 
like to have some powder of prelinpinpin! I wish I had a chest full.” 
—“ Well,” said the doctor, “ that powder is money, for which you have 
so great a contempt. Tell me,who, of all the men who come hither, 
receives the greatest attentions ?”—“ I do not know,” said I. “ Why,” 
said he, “ it is M. de Monmartel, who comes four or five times a-year.” 
—< Why does he enjoy so much consideration ?”—“ Because his coffers are 
full of the powder of prelinpinpin. Every thing in existence,” said he, 
taking a handful of louis from his pocket, “ is contained in these little 
pieces of metal, which will convey you commodiously from one end of 
the world to the other. All men obey those who possess this powder, 
and eagerly tender them their services. To despise money, is to despise 
happiness, liberty, in short, enjoyments of every kind.” A cordon bleu 
passed under the window. ‘“ That nobleman,” said I, “is much 
more delighted with his cordon bleu than he would be with ten thousand 
of your pieces of metal.”"—‘ When I ask the king for a pension,” 
replied Quesnay, “I say to him, ‘ Give me the means of having a 
better dinner, a warmer cvat, a carriage to shelter me from the weather, 
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and to transport me from place to place without fatigue.’ But thie man 
who asks him for that fine blue ribbon, would say, if he had the courage 
and the honesty to speak as he feels, ‘ I am vain, and it will give me 
great satisfaction to see the people look at me, as I pass, with an eye of 
stupid admiration, and make way for me: I wish, when I enter a 
room, to produce an effect, and to excite the attention of those who 
may, perhaps, laugh at me when I am gone ; I wish to be called Mon- 
seigneur, by the multitude.’ Is not all this mere empty air? In 
scarcely any country will his ribbon be of the slightest use to him: it 
will give him no power. My pieces of metal will give me the power 
of assisting the unfortunate every where. Long live the omnipotent 
powder of prelinpinpin!” At these last words, we heard a burst of 
laughter from the adjoining room, which was only separated by a door 
from the one we were in. The door opened, and in came the king, 
Madame de Pompadour, and M. de Gontaut. ‘ Leng live the powder 
of prelinpinpin !” said the king. ‘ Doctor, can you get me any of it ?” 
It happened, that when the king returned from his walk, he was struck 
with a fancy to listen to our conversation. Madame de Pompadour was 
extremely kind to the doctor, and the king went out laughing, and 
talking with t admiration of the powder. I went away, and so did 
the doctor. immediately sat down to commit this conversation to 
writing. I was afterwards told, that M. Quesnay was very learned in 
certain matters relating to finance, and that he was a great économiste. 
But I do not know very well what that means. What I do know for 
certain is, that he was very clever, very gay and witty, and a very able 
physician.’ 

The doctor frequently meets us in the course of Madame du 
Hausset’s journal, and always with advantage. In spite of his 
position, he could not conceal his indignation when he used to 
see the postmaster-general carry every Sunday to the king the 
extracts from the letters which he had broken open in the course 
of the week ; for this was the monarch’s sabbath amusement. 


‘ The postmaster-gencral carried the extracts to the king on Sundays. 
He was seen coming and going on this noble errand as openly as the 
ministers. Doctor » Renal often, in my presence, flew in such a rage 
about that infamous minister, as he called him, that he foamed at the 
mouth. ‘I would as soon dine with the hangman as with the post- 
master-general,” said the doctor. It must be acknowledged that this 
was astonishing language to be uttered in the apartments of the king’s 
mistress ; yet it went on for twenty years without being talked of. 
** It was probity speaking with earnestness,” said M. de Marigny, “ and 
not a mere burst of spite or malignity.”’ 

In another part of the volume, we find him again, in con- 
nexion -with his friend Mirabeau, the celebrated father of a 
more celebrated son. 

‘I, one day, found Quesnay in os distress. ‘** Mirabeau,” said he, 
*is sent to Vincennes, for his work on taxation. ‘The Farmers General 
have denounced him, and procured his arrest; his wife is going to 
throw herself at the feet off Madame de Pompadour to-day.” A few 
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minutes afterwards, I went into Madame’s apartment, to assist at her 
toilet, and the doctor came in. Madame said to him, “ You must be much 
concerned at the disgrace of your friend Mirabeau. I am sorry for it too, 
for I like his brother.” Quesnay replied, “‘ I am very far from believing 
him to be actuated by bad intentions, Madame ; he loves the king and the 
people.” —* Yes,” said she ; “ his Ami des Hommes did him great honour.” 
this moment the Lieutenant of Police entered, and Madame said to 
him, “‘ Have you seen M. de Mirabeau’s book ?”——‘‘ Yes, Madame ; but 
it was not I who denounced it ?”—‘‘ What do you think of it?”—“<I 
think he might have said almost all it contains with impunity, if he had 
been more circumspect as to the manner ; there are, among other objec- 
tionable passages, this, which occurs at the beginning; Your Majesty 
has about twenty millions of subjects ; it is only by means of money that 
you can obtain their services, and there is no money.’—“ What, is there 
really that, doctor?” said Madame. “It is true, they are the first 
lines in the book, and I confess that they are imprudent ; but, in read- 
ing the work it is clear, that he laments that patriotism is extinct in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens, and that he desires to re-kindle it.” The 
king entered: we went out, and I wrote down on Quesnay’s table 
what I had just heard. I then returned to finish dressing Madame de 
Pompadour: she said to me, “ The king is extremely angry with 
Mirabeau ; but I tried to soften him, and so did the Lieutenant of 
Police. This will increase Quesnay’s fears. Do you know what he 
said to me to-day? The king had been talking to him in my room, 
and the doctor appeared timid and agitated. After the king was gone, 
I said to him, ‘‘ You always seem so embarrassed in the king’s presence, 
and yet he is so good-natured.” Madame,” said he, “I left my native 
village at the age of forty, and I have very little experience of the 
world, nor can I accustom myself to its usages without great difficulty. 
When I am in a room with the king, I say to myself, This is a man 
who can order my head to be cut off; and that idea embarrasses me.” 
—* But do not the king’s justice and kindness set you at ease ?”—* That 
is very true in reasoning, said he ; “ but the sentiment is more ‘prompt, 
and inspires me with fear before I have time to say to myself all that is 
calculated to allay it.” 

On the whole the king appears to advantage in the very near 
view of him here gained—not certainly as a king—but as a pri- 
vate individual. ‘Though his temper and his tastes were gloomy, 
he was good-natured and tolerant, assumed no airs, disliked cere- 
mony, and was always _ to sink into the easy and familiar 
private gentleman. His love of women, and the expenses in which 
it involved him, are the gravest charges to be made against 
him. These expenses and the character of his debauchery, have 
been, however, it appears from Madame du Hausset’s description 
of the Parc aur cerfs much exaggerated. And if a people will 
have at their head an absolute king who must live in splendor 
for the honour of the nation, and who is disqualified, both by 
education and position, from employing himself usefully, or who 
has all the means in the world of occupying himself mischie- 
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vously, what can they expect? Louis 15th appears to have 
been of an apathetic turn ; it required strong emotion to excite 
him, and when not excited he was the creature of habit. In the 
absence of any other pursuit, he was a mighty hunter, and 
having but that and one other passion, he indulged them both. to 
a flagrant degree. Of his craving for strong excitement of a 
gloomy kind, many instances are given by Madame du Hausset; 
we select the following one. Death is usually banished from 
the presence of princes, except when he comes on their own 
errand. The king, however, seemed fond of scenting out the 
traces of his footsteps like a blood-hound. 

‘ The king was habitually melancholy, and liked every thing which 
recalled the idea of death, in spite of the strongest fears of it. Of this, the 
following is an instance. Madame de Pompadour was on her way to Crécy, 
when one of the king’s grooms made a sign to her coachman to stop, and 
told him, that the king’s carriage had broken down, and that, knowing 
her to be at no great distance, his majesty had sent him forward to beg 
her to wait forhim. He soon overtook us, and seated himself in Madame 
de Pompadour’s carriage, in which were, I think, Madame de Chateau. 
Rénaud, and Madame de Mirepoix. The lords in attendance placed 
themselves in some other carriages. I was behind, in a chaise, with 
Gourbillon, Madame de Pompadour’s valet de chambre. We were sur- 
prised in a short time by the king stopping his carriage. Those which 
followed, of course stopped also. The king called a groom, and said to 
him, “You see that little eminence; there are crosses; it must cer- 
tainly be a burying ground; go and see whether there are any graves 
newly dug.” The groom aibaies up to it, returned, and said to the 
king, “ There are three quite freshly made.” Madame de Pompadour, 
as she told me, turned away her head with horror; and the little 
Maréchale gaily said, “ This is indeed enough to make one’s mouth water.” 
Madame de Pompadour spoke of it when Tue undressing her in the 
evening. ‘ What a strange pleasure!” said she, “to endeavour to fill 
one’s mind with images which one ought to endeavour to banish, es- 

cially when one is surrounded by so many sources of happiness! But 
that is the king’s way ; he loves to talk about death. He said, some 
days ago, to M. de Fontanieu, who was seized with a bleeding at the 
nose at the levée, ‘Take care of yourself ; at your age it is a forerunner 
of apoplexy.’ The poor man went home frightened, and absolutely ill.” ’ 

On occasion of Damien’s attempt to assassinate him, the king 
behaved on the whole very well. He objected to the cruel 
tortures which the barbarity and servility of his ministers in- 
flicted on the wretched maniac ; during his trial his majesty never 
uttered a single harsh expression against him, but when he wished 
to mention him, always described himas ce Monsieur qui voulait me 
tuer. At the time when the nature of the wound he had received 
was not sufficiently known, or, at least, whilst its trifling cha- 
racter was concealed from him, the priests and courtiers, 
enemies of Mad. de Pompadour, took advantage of the weaknesg 
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of the moment, and persuaded him to send an order for the dis- 
missal of his mistress. The marchioness was advised not to 
attend to it, and as soon as his majesty recovered, he resumed 
his former habits of intimacy with her : the consequences of this 
little passage between the king and his mistress are very in- 
structive, and shew us how far the good of the people enters into 
the calculation of absolute monarchs. It should be premised 
that Mons. Machault, the keeper of the seals, a man of an ener- 
— and powerful character, had been protected in his place by 

ad. de Pompadour, and that Mons. d’Argenson, an active and 
acute statesman, then principal minister, was her declared enemy. 


* The people heard of the attempt on the king’s life with transports 
of fury, and with the greatest distress. Their cries were heard under 
the windows of Madame de Pompadour’s apartment. Mobs were 
collected, and Madame feared the fate of Madame de Chateauroux. 
Her friends came in, every minute, to give her intelligence. Her 
room was, at all times, like a church ; every body seemed to claim a 
right to go in and out when he chose. Some came, under pretence of 
sympathising, to observe her countenance and manner. She did nothin 
but weep and faint away. Doctor Quesnay never left her, nor did I. 
M. de St. Florentin came to see her several times, so did the Comp- 
troller-general, and M. Rouillé; but M. de Machault did not come. 
The duchess of Brancas came very frequently. The Abbé de Bernis 
never left us, except to go to inquire for the king. The tears came in 
his eyes whenever he looked at Madame. Doctor Quesnay saw the king 
five or six times a-day. ‘“ There is nothing to fear,” said he to Madame. 
“ If it were any body else, he might go to a ball.” My son went the 
next day, as he had done the day the event occurred, to see what was 
going on at the castle. He told us, on his return, that the keeper of 
the seals was with the king. I sent him back, to see what course he 
took on leaving the king. He came running back in half an hour, to 
tell me, that the keeper of the seals had gone to his own house, followed 
by a crowd of people. When I told this to Madame, she burst into 
tears, and said, “ Js that a friend?” The Abbé de Bernis said, 
“ You must not judge him hastily, in such a moment as this.” I 
returned into the drawing-room, about an hour after, when the keeper 
of the seals entered. He passed me, with his usual cold and severe 
look. “ How is Madame de Pompadour?” said he. “ Alas!” replied 
I, “as you may imagine!” He passed on to her closet. Every body 
retired, and he remained for half an hour. The Abbé returned, and 
Madame rang. I went into her room, the Abbé following me. She 
was in tears. “I must go, my dear Abbé,” said she. I made her take 
some orange-flower water, in a silver goblet, for her teeth chattered. 
She then told me to call her equerry. He came in, and she calmly gave 
him her orders, to have every thing prepared at her hotel, in Paris; to 
tell all her people to get ready to go ; and to desire her coachman not to 
be out of the way. She then shut herself up, to confer with the Abbé 
de Bernis, who left her, to go to the council. Her door was then shut: 
except to the ladies with whom she was particularly intimate, M. de 
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Soubise, M. de Gontaut, the ministers, and some others. Several 
ladies, in the greatest distress, came to talk to me in my room, 
they compared the conduct of M. de Machault with that of M. de 
Richelieu, at Metz. Madame had related to them circumstances ex= 
tremely to the honour of the duke, and, by contrast, the severest satire 
on the keeper of the seals. ‘“ He thinks, or pretends to think,” said 
she, “ that the priests will be clamorous for my dismissal ; but Quesnay, 
and all the physicians, declare, that there is not the slightest danger.” 
Madame having sent for me, I saw the Maréchale de Mirepoix coming 
in. While she was at the door, she cried out, “ What are all those 
trunks, Madame? Your people tell me you are going.”—“ Alas! my 
dear friend, such is our master’s desire, as M. de Machault tells me.”— 
“ And what does he advise?” said the Maréchale. “ That I should go 
without delay.” During this conversation, I was undressing Madame, 
who wished to be at her ease on her chaise-longue. “ Your keeper of 
the seals wants to get the power into his own hands, and betrays you ; 
he, who quits the field, loses it.” I went out. M. de Soubise entered, 
then the Abbé, and M. de Marigny. The latter, who was very kind to 
me, came into my room an hour afterwards. I was alone. “ She will 
remain,” said he; “ but, hush !—she will make an appearance of going, 
in order not to set her enemics at work. It is the little Maréchale who 
prevailed upon her to stay: her keeper (so she called M. de Machault) 
will pay for it.” Quesnay came in, and, having heard what was said, 
with his monkey airs, began to relate a fable of a fox, who, being at 
dinner with other beasts, persuaded one of them that his enemies were 
seeking him, in order that he might get possession of his share in his 
absence. I did not see Madame again till very late, at her going to bed. 
She was more calm. ‘Things improved,: from day to day, and de 
Machault, the faithless friend, was dismissed. ‘The king returned to 
Madame de Pompadour, as usual. I learnt, by M. de Marigny, that the 
Abbé had been, one day, with M. d’Argenson, to endeavour to persuade 
him to live on friendly terms with Madame, and that he had been very 
coldly received. ‘‘ He is the more arrogant,” said he, “ on account of 
Machault’s dismissal, which leaves the field clear for him, who has more 
experience, and more talent; and, I fear, that he will, therefore, be 
disposed to declare war till death.” The next day, Madame having 
ordered her chaise, I was curious to know where she was going, for 
she went out but little, except to church, and to the houses of the 
ministers. I was told that she was gone to visit M. d’Argenson. She 
returned in an hour, at farthest, and seemed very much out of spirits. 
She leaned on the chimney-piece, with her eyes fixed on the border of 
it. M. de Bernis entered. I waited for her, to take off her cloak and 
gloves. She had her hands in her muff. The Abbé stood looking at 
her for some minutes ; at last, he said, “‘ You look like a sheep ina 
reflecting mood.” She awoke from her reverie, and, throwing her muff 
on the easy chair, replied, “ It is a wolf who makes the sheep reflect.” 
I went out: the ‘king-entered shortly after, and I heard Madame de 
Pompadour sobbing. The Abbé came into my room, and told me to 
bring some Hoffman's drops: the king himself mixed the draught with 
sugar, and presented it to her in the kindest manner possible. She smiled, 
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and kissed the king’s hands. I left the room. Two days after, very early 
in the morning, I heard of M. d’Argenson’s exile. It was her doing, 
and was, indeed, the strongest ey of her influence that could be 
given. The king was much attached to M. d’Argenson, and the war, 
then carrying on, both by sea and land, rendered the dismissal of two 
such ministers extremely imprudent. This was the universal opinion 
at the time.’—pp. 87-91. 


That the king, however, was not entirely unaware of the dan- 
gerous position in which his dynasty was placed by the turbulent 
proceedings of his own reign, and those of the regency, is very 
evident from some such passages as the following : 


‘ Oné day, the king came in very much heated. I withdrew to my 
post, where I listened. ‘“ What is the matter?” said Madame de Pom- 
padour. “The long robes and the clergy,” replied he, “are always at 
drawn daggers, they distract me by their quarrels. But I detest the 
long robes the most. My clergy, on the whole, is attached and faithful 
to me; the others want to keep me im a state of tutelage.” —“ Firmness,” 
said Madame de Pompadour, “is the only thing that can subdue them.” 
—* Robert Saint Vincent is an incendiary, whom I wish I could banish, 
but that would make a terrible tumult. On the other hand, the arch« 
bishop is an iron-hearted fellow, who tries to pick quarrels. Happily, 
there are some in the parliament upon whom I can rely, and who affect 
to be very violent, but can be softened upon occasion. It costs me a 
few abbeys, and a few secret pensions, to accomplish this. There is a 
certain V who serves me very well, while he appears to be 
furious on the other side.”—“I can tell you some news of him, Sire,” 
said Madame de Pompadour. “He wrote to me yesterday, pretending 
that he is related to me, and begging for an interview.”—“ Well,” said 
the king, “let him come.—See him ; and if he behaves well, we shall 
have a pretext for giving him something.” M. de Gontaut came in, and 
seeing that they were talking seriously, said nothing. ‘Ihe king walked 
about in an agitated manner, and suddenly exclaimed, “ The regent 
was very wrong in restoring to them the right of remonstrating: they 
will ruin the state.”—‘ Ah, Sire,” said M. de Gontaut, “ it is too strong 
to be shaken by a set of petty justices.”—‘* You don’t know what they 
do, nor what they think. They are an assembly of republicans ; how- 
ever, here is enough of the subject. TZ'hings will last as they are as long 
as I shail. Talk about this on Sunday, Madame, with M. Berrier.” 
Madaiwe d’Amblimont and Madame d’Esparbés came in. “ Ah! here 
come my kittens,” said Madame de Pompadour ; “all that we are about 
is Greek to them ; but their gaiety restores my tranquillity, and enables 
me to attend again to serious affairs. You, Sire, have the chase to 
divert you—they answer the same purpose to me—The king then 
began to talk about his morning sport, and Lansmatte. It was necessary 
to let the king go on upon these subjects, and even, sometimes, to hear 
the same story three or four times over, if new persons came into the 
room. Madame de Pompadour never betrayed the least ennui. She 
even sometimes persuaded him to begin his story anew.’—pp. 36-38. 
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‘ The king was often annoyed by the parliaments, and said a very re= 
markable thing concerning them, which M. de Gontaut repeated to 
Doctor Quesnay in my presence. “ Yesterday,” said he, “ the king 
walked up and down the room with an anxious air, Madame de Pom- 
padour asked him if he was uneasy about his health, as he had been, for 
some time, rather unwell. “ No,” replied he; “ but I am greatly 
annoyed by all these remonstrances.’’—“ What can come of them,” said 
she, “ that need seriously disquiet your majesty ? Are you not master of 
the parliaments, as well as of all the rest of the kingdom ?”—*“ That is 
true,” said the king; “ but, if it had not been for these counsellors and 
presidents, I should never have been stabbed by that gentleman” (he 
always called Damien so). “ Ah! Sire,” cried Madame de Pompadour. 
—* Read the trial,” said he; “ it was the language of those gentlemen he 
names which turned his head.”—* But,” said Madame, “ I have often 
thought, that if the archbishop* could be sent to Rome e 
—“ Find any body who will accomplish that business, and I will give 
him whatever he pleases.” Quesnay said, the king was right in all he 
had uttered. The archbishop was exiled shortly after, and the king was 
seriously afflicted at being driven to take such a step. ‘ What a pity” 
he often said, ‘‘ that so excellent a man should be so obstinate.’”—“ And 
so shallow,” said somebody, one day. “ Hold your tongue,” replied the 
king, somewhat sternly. 


We have seen that M. d’Argenson and the Mistress were 
bitter enemies. This is a specimen of the way in which they 
carried on the war, in which the minister was finally worsted. 


The countess d’Estrades, who owed every thing to Madame de Pom« 
padour, was incessantly intriguing against her. She was clever enough 
to destroy all proofs of her mancuvres, but she could not so easily 
prevent suspicion. Her intimate connection with M. d’Argenson gave 
offence to Madame, and, for some time, she was more reserved with 
her. She, afterwards, did a thing which justly irritated the king 
and Madame. The king, who wrote a great deal, had written 
to Madame de Pompadour, a long letter concerning an assembly of the 
Chambers of Parliament, and had enclosed a letter of M. Berriér. 
Madame was ill, and laid these letters on a little table by her bedside. 
M. de Gontaut came in, and gossipped about trifles, as usual. Madame 
d’Amblimont also came, and staid but very little time. Just as I was 
going to resume a book which I had been reading to Madame, the 
countess d’Estrades entered, placed herself near Madame’s bed, and 
talked to her for some time. As soon as she was gone, Madame galled 
me, asked what was o’clock, and said, “ Order my door to be shut, the 
king will soon be here.” I gave the order, and returned ; and Madame 
told me to give her the king's letter, which was on the table with some 
other papers. I gave her the papers, and told her there was nothing 
else. She was very uneasy at not finding the letter, and, after enumer~ 
ating the persons who had been in the room, she said, “it cannot be the 


* M. de Beaumont. 
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little countess, nor Gontaut, who has taken this letter. It can only be 
the countess d’Estrades ;—-and that is too bad.” The king came, and 
was extremely angry, as Madame told me. Two days afterwards, he 
sent Madame d’Estrades into exile. There was no doubt that she took 
the letter ; the king’s handwriting had probably awakened her curiosity. 
This occurrence gave great pain to M. d’Argenson, who was bound to her, 
as Madame de Pompadour said, by his love of intrigue. This redoubled 
his hatred of Madame, and she accused him of favouring the publica- 
tion of a libel, in which she was represented as a worn-out mistress, 
reduced to the vile occupation of providing new objects to please her 
lover's appetite. She was characterised as superintendant of the Pare- 
aux-cerfs, which was said to cost hundreds of thousands of pounds 
a-year. Madame de Pompadour did, indeed, try to conceal some of the 
king’s weaknesses, but she never knew one of the sultanas of that sera- 
glio. There were, however, scarcely ever more than two at once, and 
often only one. When they married, they received some jewels, and 
fonr thousand pounds. The Parc-aux-cerfs was sometimes vacant for 
five or six months.’—pp. 65-72. 

This charge of encouraging the king’s low amours, was, how- 
ever, by no means unfounded. Madame Pompadour in no long 
time gave up the idea of binding the monarch to her by attach- 
ment to her person. She relied upon his love of habit, and 
upon the assistance which she condescended to render him in the 
conduct of his intrigues. ‘‘ The king,” said Madame Pompa- 
dour to her maid, “likes variety, but he is also bound by 
habit, he fears éclats and detests manmuvring women. The 
little Maréchale (de Mirepoix) one day said to me, “ It is your 
staircase that the king loves, he is accustomed to go up and 
down it: butif he found another woman to whom he could 
talk of hunting and business as he does to you, it would be 
just the same to him.” Though this speech might not be very 
flattering to the mistress, she had the sagacity to act upon it, 
and by indulging ‘ the master’ as they called hima in his amours 
and his habits, thus rivet her own power. The following curi- 
ous story will shew the details of her system— 

‘ Madame called me, one day, into her closet, where the king was 
walking up and down in a very serious mood.—* You must,” said she, 
** pass some days in a house in the avenue of St. Cloud, whither I shall 
send you. You will there find a young lady about to lie in.” The 
king said nothing, and I was mute from astonishment. “ You will be 
mistress of the house, and preside, like one of the fabulous goddesses, at 
the accouchement. Your presence is necessary, in order that every 
thing may pass seeretly, and according to the king’s wish. You will be 
present at the baptism, and name the father and mother.” The king 
began to laugh, and said, “ The father is a very honest man ;” Madame 
added, “beloved by every one, and adored by those who know him.’ 
Madame then took, from a little cupboard, a small box, and drew from it 
an aigrette of diamonds, at the same time saying to the king, “I have 
my reasons for it not being handsomer.”—* It is hut too much so,” said 
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the king ; “ how kind you are ;” and he then embraced Madanie, who 
wept with emotion, and, putting her hand upon the king’s heart, said, 
“ This is what I wish to secure.” The king’s eyes then filled with tears, 
and I also began weeping, without knowing why. Afterwards, the 
king said, “Guimard will call upon you every day, to assist you with 
his advice, and at the critical moment you will send for him. You will 
say that you expect the sponsors, and a moment after you will pretend 
to have received a letter, stating, that they cannot come. You will, of 
course, affect to be very much embarrassed ; and Guimard will then say, 
that there is nothing for it, but to take the first comers. You will then 
appoint as godfather and godmother some beggar, or chairman, and the 
servant girl of the house, and to whom you will give but twelve frances, 
in order not to attract attention.”-—“ A louis,’ added Madame, “ to 
obviate any thing singular, on the other hand.”—* It is you who make 
me economical, under certain circumstances,” said the king. “Do you 
remember the hackney-coachman? I wanted to give him a louis, and 
the duke d’Ayen said, You will be known; so that 1 gave him a 
crown.” He was going to tell the’whole story. Madame made a sign to 
him to be silent, which he obeyed, not without considerable reluctance. 

«« Guimard,” continued the king, “will tell you the names of the father 
and mother; he will be present at ‘the ceremony, and make the usual 
presents. It is but fair that you also should receive yours ;” and, as he 
said this, he gave me fifty louis, with that gracious air that he could so 
well assume upon certain occasions, and which no person in the king- 
dom had but himself. I kissed his hand, and wept. ‘ You will take 
care of the accouchée, will you not? She isa good creature who has not 
invented gunpowder, and I confide her entirely to your direction ; 
my chancellor will tell you the rest,” he said, turning to Madame, and 
then quitted the room. “ Well, what think you of the part I am play- 
ing?” asked Madame. “ It is that of a superior woman, and an excel- 
lent friend,” I replied. “It is his heart that I wish to secure,” said she, 
“ and all those young girls who have no education will not run away 
with it from me. I should not be equally confident were I to see some 
fine woman belonging to the court, or the city, attempt his conquest.” 

‘I asked Madame, if the young lady knew that the king was the 
father of her child? “I donot think she does,’’ replied she; “ but, 
as he appeared fond of her, there is some reason to fear that those about 
her might be too ready to tell her ; otherwise,” said she, shrugging her 
shoulders, “she, and all the others, are told, that he is a Polish 
nobleman, a relation of the queen, who has apartments in the castle.” 
This story was contrived on account of the cordon bleu, which the king 
has not always time to lay aside, because, to do that, he must change 
his coat, and in order to account for his having a lodging in the castle so 
near the king. There were two little rooms by the side of the chapel, 
whither the king retired from his apartment, without being seen by any 
body but a sentinel, who had his orders, and who did not know who 
passed through those rooms. ‘The king sometimes went to the Parc- 
aux-cerfs, or received those young ladies in the apartments I have men- 
tioned.”—p. 47, 50. 

To such measures was the unhappy mistress reduced to 
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secure what she termed the heart of her lover, which, being ex- 
plained, meant his permission to retain the elevated post, from 
which she ruled the affairs of his mighty kingdom ; an office for 
which she was wholly unqualified, whether by nature or education. 
She appears to have been beautiful, and had not her foolish 
mother inflamed her vanity and ambition, might have been 
amiable, but her mind was feeble, and her tastes frivolous. It 
is true that her occupation was affairs of state, but she meddled 
in them entirely in the spirit with which a child sets up, pulls 
down, and wn to pieces his playthings. The spring of every 
measure, however important, was the personal vanity of the 
mistress, and in the most reckless and abandoned manner the 
gravest and most important steps were taken; wars declared, 
peace patched up, generals and ministers displaced or appointed, 
just as the favourite happened to be flattered, soothed, or 
— Such, at least, was the secret history of the period 

uring which Madame Pompadour presided until the time when 
the duc de Choiseul assumed the reins. He had the art of flatter- 
ing her into his own measures, and, partly by the superiority of 
his own character, and partly by his superior dexterity, succeeded 
in corroborating his own projects by her approbation. She 
herself, poor woman, passed a life of painful struggle and 
anxiety, which ruined her health, and at length destroyed her, 
before her royal master had transferred, if not his affections, at 
least his confidence, elsewhere. 

This volume, though small, abounds in characteristic touches 
which we should have had pleasure in reproducing, if our 
space had permitted. We have already, exceeded our limits, 
and can only add, that the value of this work, and the chief 
reason why we have noticed it is, that in a very amusing way, 
with perfect simplicity and fidelity, it exposes all the machinery 
of an absolute monarchy; and, if people will not determine to 
be blind, must shew them, that, under such a government, they 
are in a worse state than the very sheep in the pen of the butcher. 
As this exposure is made through the medium of anecdote, 
example, and bon-mot, it is to be hoped that it may meet the 
eyes of many who would turn from a grave treatise. 

_ We may add in conclusion, that these memoirs have the 
advantage of a translation, which appears to be exceedingly 
correct, and is undoubtedly very spirited and agreeable to read. 

We mention this circumstance the more pointedly, that we 
have had frequent occasion to animadvert upon the culpable 
negligence and incompetency of the translators of almost every 
foreign publication that has come before us, since we commenced 
our critical career, and are especially glad to record this one 
exception, or it may be, this symptom of amendment. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Art. XII. Parliamentary History and Review, &c. for the Session 
of 1825. Royal 8vo. Pp. 800. Longman & Co. 


HE present day, fortunate as it is in its long listfof dis- 

tinguished writers, is also peculiarly fortunate in affording 

the means for disseminating useful opinions more extensively 
and efficaciously than at any preceding period. 

In the beginning of the last century the works of Locke— 
we speak more especially of his political works—were confined 
to a narrow class of readers; and his opinions, which have 
probably influenced the policy as well as the speculations of 
succeeding times to an extent unparalleled by the writings of 
mw other author, were long struggling in comparative obscurity 
before they finally made their way into practice. At a later 
period, the works of Hume and Adam Smith, from which we 
may date the present era of political knowledge, were rather 
designed for the student and the closet, than addressed to the 
active classes of society and the general readers of every rank. 

Works of that kind, though undoubtedly essential to the 
perfect understanding of political subjects, were not adapted 
to gain a rapid ey or to produce immediate results in 
practice. Their length was an insuperable objection with the 
generality of readers, who have neither time nor industry for 
the perusal of elaborate treatises ; and had the subjects they 
discuss continued to be handled in essays of five hundred or two 
thousand pages, we much question whether ninety-nine of every 
hundred men who talk of Adam Smith would ever have gone 
beyond his title-page. How few Englishmen, in truth, are there 
at this very day, who have thoroughly perused the “ Essay on 
Human Understanding” or the “ Wealth of Nations ?” 

There are many, however, who will readily read a short 
political or moral essay, but who cannot tolerate an elaborate 
treatise. After a long period of half-starvation on the Annual 
Register and the Gentleman’s Magazine, this class of readers 
was at last accommodated with small dishes of tolerably sub- 
stantial food by the publication of the Edinburgh Review. 
The success of that work is the best proof of the truth of our 
position. 

These remarks, however, must not be misinterpreted into an 
 agrommpene of this mode of satisfying the intellectual appetite. 

e are painfully aware that nothing which is worth knowing 
can be learned without laborious application. We well know 
that no man can be a metaphysician, no man can be a political 
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economist, without a diligent perusal of the works of the great 
masters, whose vames have become authorities in these sciences. 
But there is a vast distance between a Ricardo and Mr. Alder- 
man Heygate; and although a man may fall far short of the 
profound acquirements of the one, he will, undoubtedly, gain 
at every step by which he outstrips the other. 

In this respect, therefore, it is, that we conceive the Edin- 
burgh Review to have wrought a great public benefit. It may 
have made many bad reasoners, and half-instructed pretenders ; 
it has, probably, encouraged many a vain and impertinent 
talker to set up for a professor, on the strength of the smatter- 
ing picked up from a single article wherein a subject had been 
despatched which required the discussion of a volume; but, 
somehow or other, ever since these bad reasoners and these 
half-instructed pretenders have appeared, there have been 
created a far greater number of good reasoners and well-in- 
formed persons, than were ever seen together before, and who 
exercise a very beneficial influence on their less-instructed 
brethren. 

The fact is, that Pope's jingle, which has too long had cur- 
rency, and which will always retain its popularity, while it is 
the interest of certain classes or individuals to decry know- 
ledge ;—that distich, which tells us, that 


* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring”— 


is a very silly distich indeed. Dr. Forbes may gravely retail 
it to the Glasgow mechanics; but after all is said which can 
be said, although a little knowledge is a bad thing, none at all 
is a great deal worse. 

With these sentiments, therefore, we repeat that the Edin- 
burgh Review formed a happy era in the progress of intellec- 
tual improvement. In that périodical have appeared, from 
time to time, disquisitions from the pens of the most eminent 
writers of the day, which have done more to eradicate bad 

rejudices, and disseminate useful opinions, than many a more 
bulky volume could have accomplished in half a century. 
Besides this, in many cases, where subjects have been touched 
upon, which could not be exhausted in the small space com- 
prised between the covers of a Review, attention has been 
awakened to the point, and directed to the more ample sources 
at which curiosity might be fully satisfied. Our predecessors 
would have drawn inestimable advantage from similar means of 
rapidly circulating their opinions ; and had such means existed, 
we should have seen Hume and Smith contributing their spare 
essays, or the first draughts of an important chapter, to the 
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Edinburgh Review, and Dr. Johnson toiling for Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

The increase of periodical publications of the higher order has 
kept pace, during the last quarter ofa century, with the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Our opinions on the utility of that species 
of literature in general, have been fully expressed in a former 
number; and our belief, that a class of readers had at last sprung 
up sufficiently numerous to support a quarterly journal under- 
taken with the view of superseding the fallacies of partial inte- 
rests by keeping constantly before us the greatest and the highest 
interests of our race ; of attacking all error, because all error is 
baneful ; of exposing all prejudices, however closely entwined 
with the habits and the establishments of society ; of applying 
to the language and the conduct of men, the test—the unfailing 
touchstone by which all that is deserving may be distinguished 
from all that is worthless or baneful, namely, its influence in 
producing happiness or misefy ;—this belief, we say, has been 
fully verified by our own success. The present work has been 
ms: Bg apparently on the same conviction, and judging 
from the execution of the volume before us, may anticipate, 
we trust, the same reward. 

The Parliamentary Review comprises a report of the debates 
in Parliament for the session of 1825, systematically arranged 
under the various heads to which the discussions relate, and a 
series of original articles, in which are examined most of the 
great questions which were agitated during the session, as well 
as the arguments of the several speakers. 

Considering the rank which England holds in the scale of 
modern intelligence, and the influence which she exercises on 
the affairs of the world at large, considering the importance of 
the proceedings of parliament in the government of England, 
and that that parliament, with all its defects, is the only 
European assembly in which, even now, political truths can be 
fearlessly uttered, the utility of this work, whether for the pur- 
pose of present instruction, or as materials for the future histo- 
rian, is apparent on the face of it; and it is matter of surprise 
to us, that some such undertaking should have been reserved 
for so late a period. If the conductors of the work had merely 
arranged the debates for the purpose of facilitating a reference 
to them, they would have rendered no inconsiderable service ; 
seeing that up to the present time nothing better has been 
afforded us in this way than a republication of the newspaper 
reports in their original form of diurnal confusion. 

Of the execution of this part of the work we may safely speak 
in terms of commendation. The arrangement pone: the 
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reader to see at a glance the scope of the whole, and to find, 
almost without the aid of the index, any speech for which he 
may be in search. An alphabetical arrangement would have 
made this part of the work perfect. 

The original articles embrace a great variety of topics :— 
Ireland; including the Catholic Association; the Catholic 
Claims ; the Colonial Trade bill; Negro Slavery; the 
Burmese War; the Budget; Foreign Trade; Exportation of 
Machinery ; Corn Laws ; Joint-Stock Companies ; the Law of 
Merchant and Factor ; Combinations ; Payment of the Judicial 
Establishment ; County Courts ; Cruelty toAalstale: Game Laws ; 
Quarantine Laws ; and some others. The view taken on some 
of these subjects differ considerably from the opinions we have ex- 
pressed, and have seen no reason to change; but we look upon 
any man as a fellow-labourer in the cause of truth, who proposes 
to himself, and who keeps constantly in sight, the great-principles 
which the parliamentary reviewers have recognized and sanc- 
tioned ; and have made—always honestly, though, perhaps, not 
always successfully—the standard of their criticisms. 

These essays are of very unequal merit, some being evidently 
the result of laborious research and meditation ; others bearing 
the marks of haste and being but feebly written. We know, 
however, by long experience, that this inequality is an unavoid- 
able defect in all periodical publications, and which will last as 
long as there is inequality in the power. and acquirements of 
the human mind. The conductors of periodical works may 
certainly accomplish much by industry and attention; but 
neither the talents nor the time of others are entirely at their 
command. These, however, are matters in which the public 
can have little sympathy. 

The most profound and laboured of the essays is undoubtedly 
that on Joint-Stock Companies. Indeed we have seldom 
read an essay which combines so much condensation of intellect, 
with so much clearness of method, and vigour, and purity of 
style. The object of the writer, an object he has most satisfac- 
torily attained, is to point out the inconveniencies and mischiefs 
occasioned by the law of England with respect to partnership 
concerns, and the utility of allowing what are termed in the 
French law, partnerships en commandite, under which the indi- 
vidual members of the firm are only subject to a limited respon- 
sibility, and creditors proceed, where occasion requires it, 
against the director or directors for the amount of debt incurred. 

The article on Negro Slavery, anticipates with considerable 
acuteness what would be the probable effect of the plans of 
those persons, who with a greater degree of sympathy for suffer- 
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ing, than of aptitude for removing it, are the advocates of an 
immediate or rapid emancipation of the Negroes in the West 
Indies. The writer on the Catholic Claims seems to us to 
have taken a clear view of the merits of that question, of its 
relative importance (we might rather say, unimportance), and 
of the causes which otcasioned it to occupy so much of the 
time and attention of parliament. By making it occupy a large 
space in the public eye, honourable members have, in some 
measure, diverted that eye from prying into abuses which it is 
not the interest either of Whig or Tory to rectify. 

The articles on subjects connected with Political Economy 
will excite considerable interest. We call the attention of our 
readers particularly to those on the Budget, the Colonial Trade 
bill, and the Corn Laws. In the latter, the interests of the dif- 
ferent classes of the community are more clearly develcped, 
and that of the landlords and agriculturists more fairly dealt with, 
than in any other of the numerous writings on the subject. The 
essay on Cruelty to Animals is replete with instructive matter. 

We think the work ought to have contained some examina- 
tion of the state of our army and navy, and some information 
on the important topic of the Court of Chancery. The excuse 
assigned for the omission of this latter subject is the non-ap- 
pearance of the report of the committee which has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter ; but we can hardly think that 
the clear-sighted conductors of the Parliamentary Review, or 
any person of full age and sound mind, who is acquainted with 
the composition of the committee, can expect from its report 
any recommendation which shall materially abridge the evils of 
the system, or any information which will lead to a disclosure 
of abuses. 

We have said enough to convey a general idea of this Review : 
it came into our hands too late to enable us to enter more atlarge 
into an analysis of its merits or defects. We hail its appear- 
ance with pleasure, as a valuable accession to the higher depart- 
ment of Periodical Literature, and as a new and most important 
auxiliary to the popular cause. 

Before, however, we dismiss the work, we must express our 
regret that the several fallacies as described in the preliminary 
dissertation and exemplified in the contents of each speech, 
are not referred to by name at the bottom of every page. 

For the not doing of this, we have not been able to learn any 
other reason than the naked assertion that it could not be done, 
and the assumption that, after reading the introductory treatises 
any reader would do it of course for himself. But for our parts, 
we are far from satisfied that every reader who dips into the 
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Debates, will give himself the trouble so much as to look into, 
much less go through with that same introductory treatise : 
and for one who, upon seeing the name of a fallacy at the 
bottom of the page, would recognize the exemplification of it 
in the text, there are at least twenty by whom, even if they had 
taken the pains to go through the dissertation, the fallacy would 
pass unobserved. 

What we cannot but suspect is, that for the above assump- 
tion of impossibility there was no other ground than a little 
indolence on the part of the editors. But if to them, who 
must have been so thoroughly impregnated with the idea of all 
these several fallacies, it was too much trouble to bear them in 
mind while copying or looking over the several passages in the 
debate, what must it not have been to the ordinary run of 
readers. It seems, therefore, that the labour from which the 
editors shrunk, as if it were too great for endurance, was little 
if anything more than the labour of writing the name or names 
of the fallacy or fallacies at the bottom of the several pages. 
Such, in our view, is the importance of this labour, that we can- 
not but wish, and, considering the vein of good sense that runs 
through the work, hope that in the next volume this labour will 
be no longer grudged. Supposing the economy of labour to 
have been the predominant consideration, we cannot help think- 
ing that the dissertation above alluded to would have been a 
much more proper subject matter for the application of it. 
For as for the enumeration of the fallacies and the exposure of 
them, these are operations which had already been performed, 
and we do not see why a reference to the work in which they 
have been performed might not have answered the purpose. 
As to the familiarizing speakers and readers with the idea of 
the several fallacies, for the purpose of lessening the delusive 
and mischievous effect of them on the one hand, and diminish- 
ing the use of them on the part of the other, we wish we 
could put aside the apprehension that, so far as concerns this 
object, the work may be considered as little better than a com- 
plete failure. 





ERRATA. 


In Fol. IV. p. 137, line 29, for Dr. Hales, read Dr. Henderson. 
In page 70 of the present Number, for Timareds, read Timariots. 











